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5 THE HONOURABLE. LY 
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6EORG® LYTTLETON, e 


One of the Lords Commilioner of 3 raras ear. 


when | have aſked leave to prefix your: 
name to this. dedication, I muſt tilt 

inſiſt on my right to deſire FLO protection of: 
this work. 

| To you, Sir, it is owing. that this hiſtory 


— 


was ever begun. It was by your deſire that 


I firſt thought of ſuch | a compolition. * So- 
many years have ſince paſt that you may 


have, perhaps,. forgotten this circumſtance :- 
but your deſires are to me in the nature of 


eommands ; and the impreſſion of them is. 
never to be eraſed from my memory... 


Again, Sir, without your aſſiſtance this: 


3 kiftory had never been completed. Be not 


ſtartled at the affertion.. 1 do not intend- 


to draw on you the ſuſpicion of being a ro-- 


mance writer, IT mean no more than that I | 


partly owe to you my exiſtance;during great 
ar of the time which Ihave employed in 
* . 
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comp it: another matter wHch it max 
be neceſſary to remind you of; ſince there | 
are certain actions of which you are apt to 
be extremely forgetful ; but of theſe I hope 
1 ſhall always have a ward een thay: 
yourſelf. 
Laſtly, It i is owing to you that che hiſtory: 
- appears what if now is. If there be in this 
work, as ſome have been pleaſed to ſay, a 
ſtronger picture of a truly benevolent wad 
than is to be found in any other, who that 
knows you, and a partieular acquaintance of 
yours, will doubt whence that benevolence 
hath been copied? The world will not, I. 
| believe, make me the compliment. of think- 
ing l teck it from myſelf. I care not: this 
they ſhall own, that the two perſons from 
whom! have taken it, that is to ſay, two of | 
the beſt and worthieſt men in the world, are 
ſtrongly and zealoufly my friends. I night 
be contented with this, and yet my vanity 
will add a third to the number; and him 
one of the greateſt and nobleſt, not only 1 in 
his rank, but in every public and private 
virtue. But here whilſt my gratitude. for 
"the , princely benefactions of the Duke of 
Beproxp burſts from my heart, you muſt 
; n my ARGOS.) you, ſhat it was you 
| | who 
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5 And We are your ay to the al 


he honour- which I have ſolicit- 
ed? : Why you Tenn commended the book 
ſo warmly, that you ſhould be aſhamed of 
reading your name before the dedication. 


Indeed! Sir, if the book. itſelf dath* not 


make you aſhamed of your commendations, 
nothing that I can here write will, or ou ght. 
I am not to give up my right to your pro- 
tection and patronage, becauſe you have 
| commended my. book: for though I acknow- 
ledge ſo. many obligations. to you, I do not 
add this to the number ;.in which friendſhip, 
Tam convinced, hath. ſo little ſhare : ſince 
that can. neither biaſs your judgment, nor 
pervert your integrity. An enemy may at 
any time obtain your commendation by only 
deſerving i it ; and the utmoſt which the faults 
of your Nias can hope for, is your filence ; 
or, perhaps, if too ſeverely accuſed, your: : 
gentle palliation. __ 

In ffiort, Sir, I luſpect that” your © Gn 
| of public praiſe is your true objection to 
granting my requeſt. I have obſerved, that 
you have, in common with my two other 
friends, an unwillingneſs to hear the leaſt men · 
tion of your own. virtues ; chat, * 28 reat 
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| 1 2 his dilgolition a are {ra to 
ö as others are to eſcape cen-- 
ſuxe, how juſt muſt be your apprehen fion of 
your character falling into my hands; ſince 
what would not a man have reaſon to 33 4 
if attacked by an author Who had received 
from him injuries equal. to my. obligations. 
to vo 1 

And will not this 3 of cenſure 1 
in proportion to the matter which à man is. 
conſcious of having afforded for i it? If his whole: 
life, for inſtance, ſhould have been conti-- 
nued ſubject of fatire, he may 80 remble- 
when an incenſed ſatiriſt takes him in band. 
Now, Sir, if we apply this to your modeſt a- 
verſion to panegyrie, how reaſonable will [your 
fears of me appear! 

Vet ſurely you might 13 gratified my 
ambition, from this fingle confidence, that 
1 ſhall always prefer the indulgence . of your 
_Inclinations to the latisfaction of my own. 
A very Hrong inſtance of which I ſhalt 
Sie you. in this addreſs; f in which. T am 
determined, to follow the example of all o- 
_ ther 9 and vin conſider not. what 

my 
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my life. 


ay gow = what he ont. be belt plead to . 
read. 


f Without 4 preface aw I La pre- | 
ſent you with. the labours of ſome years of 

already known to yourſelf.. If, from your 
favourable Judgment, I have conceived ſome 
eſteem for them, it cannot be imputed to 
vanity. ; ſince I ſhould: have agreed as im 

plicitly. to your opinion, had it been given 
in favour of any other man's production. 


Negatively, at leaſt, I may be allowed to ſay, 


that had I been ſenſible of any great deme- 
rit in the work, you are the laſt er, to | 


| whoſe er g 1 ne have 


From the name of 7 eee indeed; 
F hope my reader will be convinced, at his. 
very entrance on this work, that he wy 
find in the whole:courfe of it, nothing pre- | 
judicial to the cauſe of religion and virtue; 
nothing inconſiſtent with the- ſtricteſt rules 
of decency, nor which can offend even the 


chaſteſt eye in the peruſal. On the con- 


trary, I declare, that to recommend good- 


neſs and innocence hath been my ſincere en- 
deavour in this hiſtory. This honeſt pur- 


11 wy have 3 to think I have 
attained 
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| _ andAtrikes us with an idea of that loveli> 
| nefs, which mer een hey naked 


Und, I have attempted to engage a e 
motive to human action in her favour; by 
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nor can in the leaſt balance the evil of that 
horror and anxiety which, in their room, 


| again, that as, theſe: acquiſitions are in chem. 


ſelyes gene 


Iy to ineul. 


WEE 


DEVOTION © 
DE'D I CAT ION. 
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an example is a kind of eee in w hich 
virtue becomes as it were an object of fight, 


ad dec 


- Beſides difptaying ep ata virus 
eee attract the admiration of mau- 
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convincing men, that their trus i di- 
cects chem to a purſuit of her. For this 
33 have ſhewn, that no- rw 


r companion of. innocence! i 40g: es 


A ek nn A WM yok ks AA tie 


guilt- introduces; into our boſoms. And 


means 
but at beſt vncertain, and always full of 
anger. Laſtly, I have endeavoured ſtrong · 
te,- that virtue and innocence 
t eee ever be injured but by ndlicre- 
tion and that it is this alone which often 
s chem into che ſvares chat deceit and 

T vilainy 


ally worthleſs, ſo are the x 


n A tnfecd © 


fi, os 


have cher dort b edn — 
teaching it is, of all others, the likelieſt to 
be attended with ſucceſs; ſince, I believe, 8 
is much eaſier to make n men wile, than 
to make bad men 
| For theſe purpoſes 1 have _—_— all 
the wit and humour of which I am maſter 
in the following hiſtory ; ; wherein I have 
endeavoured to laugh mankind: out of their 
favourite follies and vices. How far I have 1 
ſucceeded in this good attempt, I ſhall ſubk 
mit to the candid reader, with only two re- E 
queſts : Firſt, that he will not expect to ſind 
perfection in this work; and Secondly, That 
he will exeuſe ſome parts of it, if they fall 
ſhort of that little merit which 1 . * => 
appear mm others... wh 2 
I Will detain- you, Sir, uo longer. | ins = 
deed I have run into a preface, while! 
profeſſed to write a dedication. But how **: 
can it be otherwiſe? I dare not praiſe you; " 
and the only means I know of to avoid it, 
when you are in my thoughts, are either to 
be entirely ſilent, or to turn my thougnes to 
ſome ir ſubject. 

Pardon, therefore, what 1 have ſaid in 
this epiſtle, not only without your con- 
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Aa ——— 4 = Hives Sprivas or ele 
treat, but rather as one ho keeps a public n ! 
at which all perſons are welcome for their money. in 
te former caſe, it is well-known,” chat the entertainer 
provides what fare he pleaſes; and though this ſhould 
3 de very indifferent, und utterly diſagreeable to the taſte | 
1 55 of his company, they muſt not find any fault; nay, 29. 
che contrary,' good breeding forees them ootwacdy | | 1 
approve and to commend wllatever is ſet before then. 
contrary of -this happens to the maſter of an 
ordinary. Auen Sho pay for what they eat, will infiſt 
6 ir palates, however nice and whimſcal 
chele map, prove; And if every thing is not — 
to their taſte, will challenge per then to cenſure} 
and to d n their dinner without controu. =2 
To prevent therefore giving offenceyto their cuß. 
tomers by any ſuch . it 8 — 
Nor. VII. * SO 58 a 
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with the honeſt and well-meaning hoſt, to provide a 
bill of fare, which all perſons may peruſe at their firſt 


entrance into the houſe; and, having thence acquaint- 


expect, may either ſtay and regale with what is pro- 
vided for them, or may depart to ſome other ordinary 
better accommodated to their taſte. 

As we do not diſdain to borrow wit or wiſdom from 


ed themſelves with the entertainment which they may 


man who is capable of lending us either i $6 have 


conteſcetided to take a hint ron fi theſe hone 


our whoſe entertainment, but ſhall likewiſe give the 


reader pMticular bills to every courſe which is to be 


ſerved up in this and the enſuing volumes. is 
The proviſion then which we have here mal] is no 
other than Human NaTvaE: Nor do I fear that my 


fſenſible reader, though moſt luxurious in his taſte, 


will ſtart, cavil, or be offended, becauſe I have named 
but one late The tortoiſe, as the alderman of 
Briſtol, well learned in eating, knows by much expe- 


victual- 
lers, and ſhall prefix not only a general bill of fare to 


$\ 


rience, beſides the delicious Galibaſſi and Calipee, con- 


tains many different kinds of food; nor can the learn- 


here collected under one general name, is ſuch prodi- 


gious variety, that a cook will have ſooner gone thy * | 


all the ſeveral ſpecies of animal and: vegetable food'1 
the world, than an author _ be able: to exhanſt fo 
extenſive 4 ſubject. 1 e 
An objection may perhaps bs kde from the 
-more delicate, that this diſh is too common and- vulgar; 
for what elſe is the ſubject of all the romances, novels, 


® plays, and poems, with which the ſtalls abound ? Ma- 
ny. exquilite viands might be rejected by. the epicure, 


ac d reader be ignorant, that in human nature, though 


if it was a ſufficient cauſe for his contemning of them 


as common and vulgar, that ſomething was to be found 


in the moſt paltry alleys. under the ſame name; In 


xeality, true nature is as difficult to be met with in 


authors, as the eee en or ee ſauſage is to 


de found aa the ſhops. Hm og: h n 
But the whole, to continue the e metaphor 
A nid 36 : 


_ * 0 
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« The fame animal which hath is 8 to have 
_— part of his fleſn eaten at the table of a duke, 


VVV 
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True wit is nature to advantage e 
What oft” was thought, but ne phe ſo well expreſt, 


5 


may perhaps be degraded in another part, and ſome 


of his limbs gibbeted, as it were, im the vileſt ſtall in 


town. Where then lyes the difference between the 


food of the nobleman and the porter, if both are at 
dinner on the ſame ox or calf, but in the ſeaſoning, 
the dreſſing, the garniſhing, and the ſetting fortan? 


Hence the one provokes and ĩncites the moſt languid 


appetite, and the other turns and Palls that which is 


the ſharpeſt and keeneſ. 
In like manner, the excellence. of the mental. enter- 


tainment conſiſts leſs in the. ſubjeR, than in the au- 


thor's ſkill in well dreſſing it up. How pleaſed there · | 
fore will the reader be to find, that we have, in the 
following work, adhered cloſely to one of the —— 
principles of the beſt cook which the preſent age, or 


perhaps that of Heliogabulus, hath produced? This 
great man, as is well known to all lovers of polite eat- 


ing, begins at firſt by ſetting. plain. things before his 
hungry gueſts, riſing afterwards by degrees, as their 


ſtomachs may be ſuppoſed to decreaſe, to the very 


quinteſſenee of ſauce and ſpices. In like manner, we 
ſhall repreſent human nature at firſt to the keen appe- 
tite of our reader, in that more plain and ſimple man- 


ner in which it is found in the country, and ſhall here - 


after haſh and ragod it with all the high French and : 


Italian ſeaſoning, of affeQation and vice which courts 


and cuies afford. By theſe means we doubt not but 
ur F may be rendered defirgus to read on for 
ever, as the great perſon, jul abave mentioned, is fugy | 


| poſed to have made ſome perſons cat... 


g premiſed thus much, we will now detain 
who like our bill of fare no longer from their 
and ſhall proceed directly to ſerve up the firſt 


coule 0 of our ene for Ay entertainment. 
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ff Port Acronis of Squire Allworthy, * «fuller 

' account 'of Ny rw ce bis #7 chan ot 
75 Th Ho ty 

N that part of the weſtern diviſion ok his — — 
1 which is commonly called Somerſerſhire, there 
lately lived (and perhaps lives ſtill) a gentleman whoſe 
name was Allworthy, and who might well be called 
the favourite of both Nature and Fortune; for both of 


theſe ſeem to have contended which ſhould: bleſs and 
- enrich him moſt. In this eontention, Nature may ſeem 


to ſome to have come off victorious, as ſhe beſtowed 
on him many gifts; while Fortune had only one gift . 

in her power; but in. pouring forth this, ſhe was ſo 
very profuſe, that others perhaps may think this ſingle 
endowment to have been more than equivalent to all 
the various bleffings which he enjoyed from Nature, 
From the former of theſe, he derived an agreeable 
perſon, a ſound conſtiturion, a ſolid underſtanding; 
and a benevolent heart; by the latter, he was deereed 
to the inheritance of one ef the Jorg. ai eſtates in the 
county: 9 e eee 
This gentleman had; in his ods warried a very 

worthy and beautiful woman, of whom he had been 
extremely fond: by her he had three children, all of 
whom died in their infancy. He had likewiſe had the 
misfortune of burying this beloved wife herſelf, about 
five years before the time in which this hiſtory chaſes 


| , toſet ont. This loſs, however great, he bore hke a 


man of ſenſe and conſtaney; though it muſt be con- 
feſſed, he would oſten talk a little whimſically on this 


duaeead: for he ſometimes ſaid, he looked on himſelf as 


ſtill married, and confidered his wife as only gone a 
Attle before him a journey which he ſhould moſt cer- 
tainly, ſooner or later, take after her; and thił he had 

not the leaſt doubt of meeting her again, in a place 
where he fhotiid never part with her more. Sentia 
ments for which his ſenſe was arraigned by one part 
his neighbours, his ** by a W and his 


a third. | 
* . 


— 


* 


2 
> * 


He now Wed for the moſt - 


_ D. 8 
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country, with one fiſter, for wh he had a very ten- 
der affection. This lady was now ſomewhat paſt the 


age of 30, an # 


, ar which, in the opinion of the 


malicious, the title of old maid may, with no impro- | 

priety, be aſſumed. She was of that ſpecies of women, 
whom you commend rather for good qualities than 
| beavey, and who are generally called by their own 
fex, very good fort ef women——as good a fort of 
woman, Madam, as you would wiſh to know. Indeed 


he was ſo far from regretifl 
perfection (if it can be called 


ſhe never mentioned that 


F want of beauty, that 


one) without contempt; and wonld often thank God 

. ſhe was not as handſome as Miſs Such a-one, whom 
perhaps beauty had led into errors, which ſhe might - 
have otherwiſe avoided.” Miſs Bridget Allworthy (for 
that was the name of this lady) very rightly conceived 
the charms of perſon in a woman to be no better than 


ſnares for herſelf, as well as 


for others ;. and yet ſo diſ- 


creet was ſhe in her conduct, that her prudence was as 
much on the guard, as if ſhe had all the ſnares to ap- 
25 which were ever laid for her whole ſex. In- 
d, 1 have obſerved (though it may ſeem unnacconnt- 
able to the reader) that this guard of prudence, like - 
the trained bands, is always readieſt to go on duty 
where there is the leaſt danger. It often baſely ane 


cowardly deſerts thoſe paragons for whom the men are 2 


all wiſhing, fighing, dying, and ſpreading every net in 
their power; aud conſtantly attends at the heels of that 
higher order of women, for whom the other ſex have 


a more diſtant and awful reſpect, and whom (from de- 
ſpair,! ſuppoſe, of ſucceſs) they never venture to attack. 


Reader, I think proper, before we proceed any far- 
ther together, to acquaint thee, that I intend to di- 
greſs, through this whole hiſtory, as often as I ſee 
(ber Bp of which Fam myſelf a better judge than 


any pitiful critic whatever, 


And here I muſt defire 


all "hoſe critics to mind their own  bulleſs, and not 


to intermeddle with affairs, 


concern them: for till they produce the authority by 


or works, which no ways 


which they are conſtituted Judges, I thall plead e - 


= R 
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much more extraordinary kind are to be the ſubje& 
| of this hiſtory, or I ſhould groſsly miſpend my time 
in writing ſo voluminous a work; and you, my ſa- 
gacious friend, might, with equal profit and pleaſure, 


* 


* . . 5 
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turn home. The. decent behaviour. of Mrs . Debs! 


4 odd e mls befel Mr. Allworthy, at * 2 : 
Wilkins, with ſome proper, apimadves fions. en 22 


„ 3. * 


H A y E told reader, i in the precedin - chapter, 
that Mr N 5 

e had a good heart, and no family. Hence, doubt» 
it ee be conclud& by many, that he lived like 


an honeſt man, owed no one a ſhilling, took nothing 


but what was his own, kept a good houſe, entertain» 


ed his neighbours with a hearty welcome at his table, 


and was charitable to the poor, i. e. to thoſe who 
had rather beg than work, by giving them the offals 


y inherited a 2 fortune; cha 5 


rom it; that — 5 died immenſely rich, and built an 


hoſpital. | 
And true it is, that he did many of. theſe things; 
but, had he done nothing more, I ſhould have left 


bim to have recorded his own merit * ſome fair. ſree - 


ſtone over the door of that hoſpi Matters of a 


trayel through ſome pages, which certain droll a 


have been facetiouſly pleaſed to call The. biftory, 15 


E 
| N Allworthy had been abſent a full quarter of. A 


year in London, on ſome. very particular buſineſs, 
: 2 I know not what it was; but judge of its im- 


ortance, by its having detained him ſo long from 


ome, whence he had not been abſent a month at a 
time during the ſpace of many years. He came to 


his houſe very late in the evening, and after a inort 


1-45 Tapper # ar his ſiſter, retired much fatigued to his 
(+ Here, having ſpent ſome minutes on his 
K a 1 which he never. broke through on any 

account, he was preparing to ſtep into bed, w 


upon opening the clothes, to his great ſurpriſe, he be⸗ 


14 * up in ſome coarſe linen, in 9 


, 5 8 8 
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ou nn ſleep, | between his ſheets, He Rood 
ſome time loſt in aſtoniſhment at this ſight; but, as 
good · nature had always the aſcendant in his mind, he 
ſoon began to be touched with ſentiments af compaſs 
ſion for the little wretch before him. He then r 
his bell, and ordered an elderly woman - ſervant to ri 
immediately and come to him, and in che mean time 
was ſo eager in contemplating the beauty of innocence; 
— in thoſe lively colours with which infancy 
and ſleep always diſplay it, that his thoughts were too 
much engaged to reflect that he was in his ſhirt When 
the matron came in. She had indeed given her ma- 


ſter ſufficient time to dreſs himſelf; for out of reſpece/ 


to him. and regard to decency, ſhe had ſpent many 
minutes in adjuſting her hair at the looking-glaſs, not- 
withſtanding all the hurry in which ſhe had been ſums 
moned by the ſervant, and though her maſter, for 
aughtſhe an. lay expiring in an apoplenys or in ſome 
other fit. | 
It will not hewonderedeas that a creature, who had 
ſo ſtrict a regard to deceney in her on perſon, ſhould 
be ſhocked at the leaſt deviation from it in another: 
She therefore no ſooner opened the door and faw her 


maſter ſtanding by the bed · ſide in his ſhirt, with a candle 


in his hand, than ſhe ſtarted back in a moſt terrible 
fright, and might perhaps have ſwooned away, had he 
not now recollected his being undreſt, and put an end 
to her terrors, by deſiring her to ſtay without the door 
till he had thrown ſome clothes over his back, and was 
become incapable of ſhocking the pure eyes of Mrs De- 


borah Wilkins, who, though in the rad year of her 


age, vowed ſhe had never beheld a man without his 


coat. Sneerers and profane wits may perhaps laugh _ 5 
=, her firſt fright ; yet my graver reader, when he con 


ſiders the time of night, the ſummons from her bed, 
and the ſituation in which ſne found her maſter, will 
bighly juſtify and applaud her conduct; unleſs the 
prudence, which muſt be ſuppoſed to attend maidens at 
that period of life at which Mrs Deborah eee 5 
ſhould a little leſſen his admir ation. 
When Mrs Deborah returned into the — 5 55 22 
was acquainted by her maſter with che fading the little 


7 * 
5 5 . 
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infant, Her conſternation was rather great 
had been; nor could ſhe refrain from crying owe, _ 
; great horror of accent as well as look. My good Sir; 
© what's to be done“ Mr Allworthy anſwered, 'the 
muſt rake care of the child that evening, and in the 
morning he would * orders to provide it a nurſe, 
© Yes; Sir,” ſays he, And 1 hope your worthip will 
| 2 out your warrant to take up the huſſy its mothers 
(for ſhe muſt be one of the neighbourhood) and I 
ould be glad to ſee her committed to Bride well, 
1 Car whipt at the cart's tail. Indeed fuch wicked 
flats cannot be too ſeverely puniſhed.” I'll warrant 
etis not her frſt, by her impudence in laying it to 
your worſhip.“ In laying it to me, Deborah 12 
anſwered Allworthy, I can't think the hath any ſuck _ 
deſign. I fuppoſe ſhe has only taken this method to 
provide for. her child; and truly 1 am glad the hath 
* not done worſe,” I é don't know: what is worſe, 
eries Deborah, than for ſuch wicked ſtrumpets to 
lay their ſins at honeſt men's doors; and thougly 
your worſhip knows your own innocence,” yet the 
world is cenſorious: ànd it hath been many an ho- 
'© neſt man's hap to paſs for the father of children he 
never begot; and if your worſhip ſhould provide for 
the child, it may make the people the apter to be- 
leve deſides, why ſhould your worſhip provide for 
2. What the pariſh is obliged to maintain? For my own 
part, if it was an honeſt man's child indeed; but for 
8 att own part, it goes againſt me to touch theſe miſ- 
| otten wretches, whom I don't look upon as my 
6: ep How-creatures. Faugh, how it ſtinks ! It doth 
* not ſmell like a Chriſtian; if I might be fo bold as 
1 give my advice, | would have it put in a baſket, and 
ent out and laid at the church-warden's door. It 
is a good night, only a little rainy and windy; and 
© if it was well wrapt up, and put in a warm baſket, 
©/it is two to one but it lives till it is found in the 
| 4 morning. But if it ſhould not, we have diſeharged | 


our duty in raking proper care of it; and it iss 


perhaps, better for ſuch creatures to die in a ſtate 

of innocence, than to grow up and imitate their 
mothers; for ne zothing better can be experted of 
9 l „ N 


- 


m4 'c FOUNDING. 


1 There dias 
haps, would have offended: Mr Allworthy, had he 
ſtrictly attended to it; but he had now got one of his 
fingers into the infant's hand, which, by its gentle 
preſſure, ſeeming to implore his aſſiſtance, had cery 


9 


Ade sse n 


tainly. out-pleaded the eloquence of Mrs Deborah, 


had it been ten times greater than it was. He now 
eee Mrs Deborah poſitive orders to take the child to 
own bed, and to call up a mai · ſervant to provide 

it pap; and other things againſt it waked. He like - 
wiſe ordered that proper clothes ſhould be procu · 
red for it early in the morning, and that a be 

| broughtto himſelf as ſoon as he was ſtirring. 
Such was the decernment of Mrs Wilkins; and 
ſuch che reſpect ſhe bore her maſter, under whom 
_ the enjoyed Gard excellent place, that her ſcruples 
way to his peremptory commands ; and ſhe took 


be child under her arms, without any apparent di- 


guſt at the illegality of its birth; and declaring it ws 
8 ſweet little infant, walked off wich it te Rr 
chamber. Wy WL Ti 
Allworthy ee ee himſelf... to Aa vhlua 


gambers which a heart that hungers after . 


apt to enjoy when. thoroughly ſatisfied: as theſe arg 
poflibly ſweeter than what are occaſioned by any other 


hearty meal, I ſhould take more pains to diſplay them 


tothe reader, if I knew any air e . im as 
5 226 52 15:7, ee 


e Het 
er: | v 8 313 4 E H 4 F. 8 e, er A | 
A 1 IE nk 3 ns; Fu ERS 5 | 172 
The reader's neck Aged into Fs 8 deſcription; 

bis eſcape, and the _—_ condeſeeſon of + Bride 
ber Allworthy. aeg a 63. 2:91 eee 


Feb | | | + x of i 


: 1 air of grandeur in it that ſtruck you 


with ate, and riralled the beauties of the beſt Grecian 


architecture; and it was as-Comm 0s within; e. 
—_— — 1 r 


* = 


Nu Gothic file. of building Pra, 1 | 
nothing nobler than Mr Allworthy's hovie, 


SM 7 


U 


a 


the bottom top of ity" ese ſheltered 
from — ae by: a grove of old oaks,” which _ 


roſe above it in a gradual aſcent of near half a mile, 


and yet high enough to enjoy a molt ene be proſ- 
pet of the valley beneath. + ere 

In the midſt of the grove was a lde "AER lep 
unn towards the houfe; near the ſummit of whi 


roſe a plentiful ſpring, guſhing out of a rock covered 


with firs, and forming a eonſtant caſeade of about 
thirty feet, not carried down a regulan' ſhght:of ſteps; 


but tumbling in a natural fall over the broken and 


moſſy. ſtones, till it came to the bottom of the rocky 
then running off in a pebbly channel; that with many 


leſſer falls winded: along, tilt it fell into a lake at the 


foot of the hill, about à quarter of à mile below the 


houſe on the ſouth- ſide, and which was ſeen from 


every room in the front. Out of this lake, which 


filled the center of a beautiful plain, embelliſhed wich 
| of beeches and elms, and fed with ſheep; 


ined a river, that for ſeveral miles, was ſeen to 


meander through an amazing variety of meadows 


and woods, till it emptied itſelf into the ſea; with a 


large arm of which, and an iſland beyond i y the prof- 
C ² A . as yuoay 1554 34s 
On the right,of this valley opened anoth er 
extent, adorned with ſeveral villages, and terminated 


by one of the towers of an old ruined abbey, grown 


over with ivy, and manu Won whicl Ab geren 
Ri] entire. 


of leſs 


The left ids theme; Heese the v view of Aa very | 


fine park. compoled of very unequal ground, and a- 
greeably varied with all the diverſity that bills; lawns, 


wood, and. water, laid out with admirable taſte, but 


owing leis to art than to nature, could give. W B 


It was now the middle of May, and the morning 


Was remarkably ſerene, When Mr Allworthy alked 3 


forth on the terrace, where the dawn opened every 
minute that lovely proſpect we have before deſeribed 
to his eye. And now. having ſent forth ſtreams of 


* e whickialcerded the blue frmmaicnt hefe bio, 


SS” 
a 1 % as 
; * . 


this che country gradually roſe into a ridge of of wild 
mountains, the tops of Which were above the clouds: 


4 * 
2 


as s harbingers cio His pomp, in” the full tub ; 
of his majeſty up roſe the ſun; than which one object 
alone in this lower creation could be more glorious, 
and that Mr Allworthy himſelf preſented; a human 
being replete; with benevolence, meditating in what 


manner he might render himſelf moſt dee to 
His Creator, by doing moſt good to his creatures 
Reader, take care, I have inadviſedly led thes: to 
the top of as high a hill as Mr Allworchyts, and 
how. to get thee down without breaking thy neck, 
_ 1 do not well know. However, let us e' en venture 
to ſlide down together; for Miſs Bridget rings her 
bell, and Mr Allworthy is ſummoned to breakfaſt, 
where I muſt attend, and if pow! W ſhall be glad : 
of your company. 
The uſual . having oa W Mr 
Allworthy and miſs Bridget, and the tea being poured - 
out, he ſummoned Mrs Wilkins, and told his ſiſter 
he had a preſent for her; for which ſhe thanked him 
imagining, I ſuppoſe, it had been a gown, or ſome 
ornament-for her perſon. Indeed, he very often made 


her ſuch preſents; and. ſhe in complacence to him, 


ſpent much time in adorning herſelf. I fay; in com- 
placence to him, becauſe ſhe always expreſt the great- 


eſt contempt for dreſs, and for thoſe: ne who: _ 27 


it their ſtudy. 
But if ee fs 8 ging was the Ab. 
appointed, when Mrs Wilkins, according to the or- 
der ſhe had received from her maſter, produced the 
little infant! Great ſurprizes, as hath been obſerved, 
are. apt to be ſilent; and ſo was Miſs Bridget, till 
ber brother began, and told her the whole ſtory, 
which as the ende, knows it already; a we hall wo 
8 NES: 

Miſs Bridget bad As We 1 gent a e 
for what the ladies are pleaſed to call. virtue, and had 
Herſelf maintained ſuch a ſeverity of character, that it 
was expected, eſpecially by Wilkins, that ſhe would 
have vented. much bitterneſs on this occaſion, and 
would have voted for ſending the child, as a kind of 


noxious animal, immediately out of the houſe ; but, 


beer, he rather took the good-natured fide 
2 


. 


4. queſtion, intimated ſome compaſſion for the 
Helpleſs little creature, and mee her brother's | 
ehm in what he had done. 5 
Perhaps the reader may account t for this ebenen 
n her condeſcenſion to Mr Allworthy, when we 
have informed him, that the good man had ended his 
narrative with owning a reſolution to take care of the 
child, and to breed him up as his own; for, to ac- 
knowledge the truth, ſhe was always ready to oblige 
her brother, and very ſeldom, if ever, contradicted 


is ſentiments; ſhe would indeed ſometimes make a 


few obſervations, as, that men were headſtrong, and 


muſt have their own way, and would-wiſh ſhe had been 
bleſt with an independent —— but theſe were al- 


ways vented in a low voice, and at the moſt antes - 
only to what is called muttering. 


However, what ſhe with-held from abs "es n 


oel with the utmoſt; profuſeneſs on the poor un- 


| known mother, whom ſhe: called an impudent ſlut, a 


wanton huſſy, an audacious harlot, a wicked jade, a 


vile ſtrumpet, with every other appellation with which 
the tongue of virtue never fails to laſh thoſe whe: ring | 
a diſgrace on the ſex. 


A conſultation was now nn; into, heaps | 


ian order to diſcover the mother. A ſcrutiny was firſt 


made into the characters of the female- ſervants of the 


Houſe, who were all acquitted by Mrs Wilkins, and 


with apparent merit; for ſne had collected them her- 


ſſelf; and perhaps it would ed difficult to. find ſuck 
| another ſet of ſcarecrows. | '\ \ | 


The next ſtep was to examine among the inhabi- 


: rants of the-pariſh; and this was referred to Mrs Wil- 


kins, who was to inquire with all imaginable dilt- 


gence, and to make her report in the afternoon; 1 


Matters being thus fettled, Mr! Allworthy with- 


ee to his ſtudy, as was his cuſtom, and left the 


re . AL kN 


child to his filter, t athis 1 _ NE | 
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derneſs: for her part, ſhe \copld not help;-thipking 
it vas an encourage ment to vice; —— 


Mg EE, $5 


Containing a fem common matters, bs ; a 0 uncom- 


non ee . ane ph, Gn 

„ 4 

7 EN Ws * was ahi Mrs Deborah | 

' ſtood ſent, expecting her cue from Miſs: Brid+ 

get; for as to what had paſt before her maſter, the 
prudent houſe-keeper by no means relied upon it, a8 


he had often known the ſentiments of the lady; in her 


brother's abſence, to differ greatly from thoſe which 
ſhe had expreſſed in his preſence. Miſs Bridget did 
not, however, ſuffer her to continue long in this doubt- 


ful ſituation for having looked ſome time earneſtly 


at the child, as it lay aſleep in the lap of Mrs De 


borah, the good lady could not forbear giving it * 


hearty kiſs, at the ſame time declaring herſelf Won 


derfully pleaſed with its beauty and innocence. Mrs 


Deborah no fooner obſerved this, than ſhe: fell; to 
ſqueezing and killing, with. as great raptures as ſome- 


times inſpire the ſage dame of forty and five towards 


a youthful and vigorous bridegroom, crying out in 


a ſhrill voie, Q the dear little ereature, the dear. 


« ſweet, pretty creature! Well, [ vow, it is as "_ 1 


“ boy as ever was ſeen !”? 


Theſe exclamatzons contin; all 1 were 36g | 
terrupted by the lady, who now proceeded to execute 


the commiſſion given her by her brother, and gave 


orders for providing all neceſſaries for the child, ap- 


ointing a very good room in the houſe for his nur- 
ſery. Her orders were indeed ſo liberal, that had 


it been a child of her own, ſhe could not have er- 
eeeded them: but, leaſt the virtuous reader E 


condemn, her for ſhewing too great regard to a baſe- 
born infant, to which all charity is condemned by Jaw 
as irreligious, We think proper torsbſerve, that ſhe 


concluded the whole with faying, Since it was her 


© brother's whim: to adopt the littlef brat, ſhe ſup- 
* poſed little maſter muſt be treated ich great — 


for. V Lhe _ ' - - oſt 


* Hance che obligation. 
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too muck of the -obſtinacy of mankind to oppoſe any 
of their ridiculous humours. “ 

With reflections of this nature ſhe uſually, as has - 
been hinted, accompanied every act of compliance 
with her brother's inclinations; and ſurely nothing 
could more contribute to heighten the merit of this 
_ compliance, than a declaration that ſhe knew, at the 
ſume time, the folly and unreafonableneſs of thoſe in- 
elinations: to which ſhe ſubmitted;  Tacic obedience 
implies' no force gon the will, and, conſequently, 
may be eaſily, and without any pains, preſerved; 
Hut when a wife, a child, a relation, or a friend, 
Forms What we deſire, with grambling and reluctance, 
with expreſſions of diſlike and diſſatisfaction, the mani- 
feſt difficulty which they e muſt e "peat I 
As this is one of thoſe deyp« obGrantiins, which 
very few readers can be fuppoſed capable of makin 
_ _theinſelves, I have thought proper to lend them my 

aſſiſtance; but this is a favour rarely to be expected 
zan the eourſe of my work. Indeed I ſhall ſeldom or 
never ſo indulge — unleſs in ſuch inſtances às this, 
where nothing but the inſpiration. with i which: we 
writers are gifted, can ag e ä . 
the diſcovery. o 4 py, 
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Ars Deborah 1. introduced Ay e. e EW r 


mile. A ſport accbunt of Jenny 3 h the di. 


”” Fealties and difcouragements hich” | may attend "OF 
women in 757 Fe, of learning. plat BY |; 


* 


4 -b ed r 4c} $4 
Rs Deborah ape ages the chu ac- 
1 cording to the will ef her maſter, note prepa- 
red to ene which were ſuppoſed: 'to 
. e its üer „ eee 
Not otherwiſe 9 Werl a kite, tremendous bird, - 
z beheld by the ' feathered: generation ſoaring "aloft, 
and hovering over their heads: the amorous dove; and 
every hinebene little bird, ſpread wide this 2 — and 


ap e to a Ailing 5 . provaly | 
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cba; 6. 
beats the: air, conſcious of his dignity, and a neditates 


e miſchief. 


So when the approach of Mrs Beba was pee 
elated through the ſtreet, all the inhabitants ran 


trembling into their houſes, each matron dreading 
leſt the viſit ſhould fall to her lot. She, with ſtately 


ſte ps, proudly. advances over the field; aloft. ſhe bears © 
her tow'ring head, filled with conceit of her an pre- 


eminence, and ſchemes: torroiedt: her iatended diſco- 


very 4 N 


The eden e will nat; - rom this. Gale 
imagine theſe poor people had any apprehenſion of 
the deſign with which Mrs Wilkins was now: com- 
ing towards them; but as the great beauty of the 


ſimile may poſſibly ſleep theſe hundred years, a + - 


ſome future commentator ſhall take this work in hand, 


I think proper to ans the: enn little r N 


this place. 
It is my intention e to agnitye that, as it 


| 5s che! nature of a kite to devour littte birds, ſo is it 


the nature of ſuch perſons as Mrs Wilkins to inſult 


and tyrannize over little people. This being, indeed 


the means which they uſe to recompenſe to them 


ſelves their extreme ſervility and oondeſeenſion to- 


their ſuperiors; for nothing can be more reaſonable. 
than that flaves. and flatterers ſhould} exact the ſame: 


taxes on all- below- them: whack: ny nnen 14 


| to all above them. 


Whenever Mrs Deborah had: e to ert 
any extraordinary condeſcenſion. to Mrs Bridget, auc 
by that means had a little ſoured her natural diſ- 


poſſtion, it was uſual with her to- walk forth amomg- 
theſe people, in order to refine her temper, by venk- 


ing, and, as it were, purging off all ilłhumours; on 
which accouat, the was by no means a welcome iis. 
tant: to ſay the truth, ſhe was —— e 
and hated by them all: * Xs 


On ber arrival in this 1 hy: went zen 


to "the habitation: of an elderly matron; to whom, as 
ü this, matron had the good fortune to reſemble herſelf 


in the comelineſs of her perſon, as * as in her age. 


any of 
«DEE the + 
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| 4 To this woman \ ſhe Lada what had hap= 
: penede and the deſign upon which ſhe was come thi- 
ther that morning. Theſe two began preſently to 
= —— the characters of the ſeveral young girls, 
who lived in any of thoſe houſes, and at laſt fixed 
their ſtrongeſt ſuſpicion'on one Jenny Jones, who they 
© both agreed was e en re to bave een 
| mn MD 
This Jenny * was no very . girl, en 
„ — face or perſon; but Nature had ſomewhat com- 
d the want of beauty with what is generally 
more :Slteemect; by thoſe ladies, whoſe judgment is ar- 
rived at years of perfect maturity; for ſhe had given 
| Hex a very uncommon fhare of underſtanding. This 
- = Fift Jenny kad a goed deal impreved by eruditions- - 
She had lived ſeveral years a ſervant with a ſchool- 
_ _ maſter, who diſcovering a great quickneſs of parts in 
the girl, and an extraordinary deſire of learning, (for 
every leiſure hour ſbe was atways found reading in 
the books of the ſcholars). had the good- nature, or 
folly (juſt as che reader pleaſes to call it,) to inſtru 
her ſo far, that ſhe obtained a competent ſkill in the 
Latin language, and was, perhaps, as good a ſcholar 
as moſt of the young men of quality of the age. 
5 This advantage, however, hike moſt others of an ex- 
tdtraordinary kind, was attended with ſome OY in⸗ 
8 eonveniencies; for as it is not to be wondered at | 
a young woman ſo well accomplithed ſhould. —_ 
little reliſh for the ſociety of 'thofe whom Fortune had 
made her equals, but whom education had rendered 
10 much her inferiors; ſo is it matter of no greater 
aſtoniſhment, hat this ſuperiority in Jenny, together 
with that behaviour which, in-its certain conſequence, 
ſhould produce among the reſt | ſome little envy and 
üll- will towards her; and theſe had, perhaps, ſecretly 
burnt in the boſoms of her neighbours, wen lince my 
return from her ſervice. 
Their envy did not, however, dibolay itſelf . 5 
till poor Jenny, to the ſurprize- of every body, and 
| to the vexation of all the young women in theſe parts, 
= Had publickly ſhone forth on a Sunday in a new filk 
= — and Hank. da RT 
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bark forth, "Jenny binds — — learning. —— 
ride, which none of her neighibours were 
with the honour he ſeemed to- 


kind ug e 


demand 3 — now, -inflead of reſpect and. adoration,, 


ſhe gained nothing but hatred and-abuſe by her ſinery- 
The whole pariſh: declared he could not come ho- 
neſtly by foch things; and parents, inftead of wiſh | 


ing their daughters the ſame, een ne 


that theit children had them noertt 124327 
Hence, perhaps, it was, that 8 . firſt: 


| medtiones: the name of this peor-girt to Mrs Wilkins 2. 


but there was another cireumſtance that 8 


the latter in her ſuſpicion for Jenny-Had lately bern 


often at Mr Altworthy's heuſe. She. had ofheiatec“ 


as nurſe to Miſs: Brid et, in a violent fit of Hneſs; and: 
had ſat up many nights-with-that lady; beſides which. 
ſhe had been ſeen there the very day before Mr: All- 
worthy's return, by Mrs- Wilkins herſelf; though. 


that ſagacious-perſon had- not at firſt conceived any 


ſuſpicion of her on that account: for; as ſhe herſelf 
ſaid, — She had always- eſteemed Jenny as a veryx 
» ſober girl, (though: indeed ſhe knew very little ot. 


* her) 1. 4 ſuſpected ſome of ' thoſe:wanton- 


_ * trollops, who gave: themſelves airs, Jag wee fore 


+ ſooth they thought themſelves · handſome.— 4157 ; 
Jenny was now ſummoned td appear in is "hai 


with Mrs Deborah, which ſhe immediately dids. 
When Mrs Deborah, putting on the gravity of a» 


judge, with ſomewhat more than his-auſterity, begann 


gan oration withs the words, Tou audaeious ſtrum- 


*- pet,” in which-ſhe. proceeded rather to pats ſentencer 


on the prifoner than to accuſe ber. els 
Though Mrs. Deborah. was- fully ſurichied: f the 


gnilt of Jenny, from the. reaſons above ſhewn, it is f 


poſſible Mr Allworthy might have required ſome- 


ſtronger evidence to have ęonvicted her; but ſhe ſa- 
ved her aecuſers any ſuch trouble, by freely: nn 
the whole fact with which ſhe was charged: 

This confeſſion, though .delivered rather in terms offs 
contrition, as it appeared, did not at all mollify -Mrs- 


| * now pronounced a. ſecond judgment 


®'% >; —_— 


j——U“'̃—ͤ—ͤ ce — — 
a * — a " 


2 @ judicious 
with which ſhe bore all the affronts to her chaſtity > 


| opera in * next cee f f 
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— in more opprobrious — than 125 5 
fore: nor had it any better ſucceſs with the byes. 
ſtanders. who: were now grown very numerous. Many 
of them cried out, "They tho what Madam's. 


ful gown would end in; others fake ſarcaſtically * 


of her learning. Not a ſingle female: was preſent; 

bat found ſome means of; expreſſing her abhorrence 
of poor Jenny; who bore alk very patiently, except 
the malice of one woman, who reflected upon ber 
perſon, and, toſſing up her noſe, ſaid. The man 
< muſk; have a good ſtomach, who. would give alk 
< gowns for ſuch; ſort of trumpery. Jenny replied 
to this, with a bitterneſs which might have ſurprized 
perſon, who bad obſerved the tranquillity. 


dut her patience was, perhaps, tired out; for this is 
a virtue which is very apt to be fatigued by exerciſe. 
Mrs Deborah having ſucceeded beyond her hopes 


| in her inquiry, returned with much triumph, and;. 


at the appointed hour, made a faithful report to Mp 
Allworthy, vho was much ſurprizd at the relation; 
for he had heard of the extraordinary parts and im- 
provements of this giz}, whom he intended to 1 | 
given in marriage, together with. a ſmall Brieg 

@ neighbouring ſcurate. His concern, therefore, on 
this occafidn, was. at leaſt: equał to the ſatisfaction 
which: appeared in Mrs. Deborah, and to e 


ders may ſeem. much more reaſonable. 


4th 
+ Mrs Bridget bleſſed herſelf, and dad 1— For 1 


e part, ſhe ſhould never hereafter entertain a good 


opinion of any woman.“ For Jenny before: this 
had the happineſs of being much an an Sraces 


. * 7 Ws 
The prudent houſekeegen Was again Aiſpatebeli to. 
e the unhappy. culprit before Mr Allworthy, in 


border, not, as it was hoped by. ſome, and expected 


| by all, to be ſent to the houſe of correction; but to : 
receive wholeſome admonition and. reproof, which 
thoſe who relilh that kind of enn, en _— 
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laugb once through the whole: chapter, waleſe —— 
tare be * ſhould laugh at the- author. | . 


| W. HEN Jenny appeared, Mr Allrorthy ach 3 
VV into his ſtudy, and ſpoke to her as follows:? 
Lou know, child, it is in my power, as a magi· 


8 ſtrate; to puniſh you very rigoroufly for what yo 


C have done; and you will, perhaps, be the more apt 


4 to fear I ſhould execute that power, becauſe n. 5 


have in a manner laid your ſins at my door. 


But perhaps this is one reaſon. which hath detitrs- 8 
<-mined me to act in a milder manner wb you: for; 
© as no(private reſentment ſhould ever influence a ma- 
giſtrate, I wilt be ſo far from conſidering” your ha. 
r ving depoſited the infant in my houſe as an aggra? 
c. vation of. your offence, that I will ſuppoſe, in your 
« favour, this to have proceeded from a natural af- 
fection to. your. child: finte you might have ſome 
hopes to. ſee it thus better provided for, than was in 
the power « of yourſelf, or. its wicked father, to pro- 
© vide for it. I ſhould indeed have been, highly of- 
fended witk you, had you ex poſed the little wretch 
in the manner of ſome inhuman mothers, who ſeem 
no leſs to have abandoned their humanity, than to 
© have parted with their chaſtity. It is the othes 
part of your offence, thereſore, upon which I in- 
tend to admifſſÞ{h: you, I mean the violation of your 
chaſtity. A crime, however lightly i it may be treat- 
d ed by debauched perſons, very heinous in itſelf, ng. , 
very dreadful in its conſequences. | 
„The heinous nature of this offence muſt bl duk. 
* ciently apparent to every Chriſtian, inaſmuch as it 
cis committed im defiance of the laws of our religic 
4 and of the expreſs commands of him who funded 
© that religion. 
And here its conſequences may well be argued te 
be dreadful; for what can be more ſo than to incur 


1 mn divine ** 1 the breach of the divine 


5 com- 


"4 


deter all of your ſes, ar leaſt,” from the commiſſion. 
_ © of chis erime. 
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© commands; 354 that in an inſtance, agai 


or 


© the higheſt vengeance. is ſpecitically denot need? 
But theſe things, though too little, I am afraid, re- 


e garded, are ſoplain, that mankind, however they = | 
. ant to be reminded, can never need information. on: 


© this head. A hint, therefore, to awaken your ſenſe 


of this matter, ſhall ſuffice; for I would inſpire ou 


with repentance, and not drive you to deſperation.” 


here are other conſequences, not indeed ſo dread- 
ful; or replete with horror, as this: and yet fuch. 


"0 as, if attentively conſidered: muſt, one would think, . 


For by it you are eeridered isser and) driven;- 
like lepers of old, out of ſociety; at leaſt from the 


| * fociety of all but wicked and reprobate nene for- i 


Dyno otherg will affociate with you.. 


lf you have fortunes, you are Kaeby vendeved: 


Lincapable of enjoying them; if you have none, you. 


© are diſabled from acquiring any, nay almoſt of pro- 
euring your ſuſtenance; for no-perſons of character 


< will receive you into their houſes. Thos Jon are 
©. often driven by neceſſuy itſelf into a ſtate of 1 


and miſery, which unavoidably ends i in the deſtru 
tion of both body and foul. p 
Can any pleaſure compenſate theſe: evils? Can, 


p any. temptation. have wore ot and delufion ſtrong 
© enough to perſuade you. to fo 


imple a bargain? Or- 
© can any carnal appetite ſo over; power your reaſon; 


Dor ſo totally lay it afleep,. as to prevent your flying: 


< with afright and terror from a-c which carries 


= = ſach punithment always. with it? 


© How: baſe and mean muſt that woman be, how: 
0 0d of that dignity ofy mind, and. decent pride, 
without which we are not worthy the name of hu- 


1 man creatures, who can bear to level herſelf with. 
- the loweſt animal, and to ſacrifice all that is great. 
and noble in ber, all her heavenly part, to an ap- 


petite which ſhe hath in common with the vileſt 


© branch of the creation! For no woman fure will 


© plead the paſſion of love for an excaſe. This would 


. det on herſelf Wanne tool and bubble of 8 


= 


- 0 * 


5 
— 


man. Love, 1 barbarouſly we may corrupt 
and pervert its meaning, as it is a laudable, is a ra- 
tional paſſion, and can*inever be violent, but when 
_ © reciprocal; for though the ſcripture bids us love our 
enemies, it means not with that fervent love which 
we naturally. bear towards our friends; much leſs 


© that we ſhould ſacrifice to them nur lives, and what 


< ought to be dearer to us, our innocence. Nov ein 


what light, but that of an enemy, can a reaſonable - 
« woman regard the man, who ſolicits her to entail 


on herſelf all the miſery I have deſcribed to you, 
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* and who would purchaſe to himſelf a ſhort, trivial - 


© contemptible pleaſure, ſo greatly at her expence ! 


For, by the laws of cuſtom, the whole ſhame, wich | 


© all its dreadful conſequences, falls entirely upon 


© her. Can love, which always ſeeks the good of its 
b object, attempt to betray a woman into a bargain 
© where ſhe is ſo. greatly to be the loſer? If ſuch cor- 


rupter, therefore, ſhould have the- impudence to 
pretend a real affection for her, ought not the wo- 
* man to regard him, not only as an enemy, but as 
the worſt of all enemies; a falſe, deſigning, treache-- 
* rous, pretended friend, who intends not only to de- 
bauch her body, but her underſtanding at the fans 
time:? „ | : 
Here Jenny N > great concern, Allworthy 
ue a moment, and then proceeded: * 1 have 

* talked thus to you, child, not to inſult you for whas 

© is paſt, and irrevocable, but to caution and ſtreugth- 


< en you for the future. Nor ſhould I have taken 


chis trouble, but from ſome opinion ef your 
© ſenſe, notwithſtanding: the dreadful flip you pou 
made; and from ſome hopes of your hearty repent- 
© ance, which are founded on. the openneſs and figs 
< cerity of your conſeſſiom IF theſe do not deceive 
< me, I will take care to convey. you from. this ſcene 


of your yas where you ſhall, by being unknown, 
. < avoid the 


iſhment, which, as I have ſaid, is allot- 
ted to your crime in this world; and I hope, by re- 


89 


4 pentance, vou will avoid, the much heavier ſentence 


« denounced againſt it in the other. Be a good girt 


* 


« Loos ow: of your days, * want ſhall be * was 


* 


# 


_ </fant// I promiſe you. faithfully; you 
© know bat I am under the molt ſolemn ties and en- 
olt religious. 

4 vows and proteſtations, to conceal his name at this 
2 And. I. know you, too- vell to chink you bee 
Co," 1 e- 


— 
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— aſtray: and believe me, hs 
© pleafure, even in this world, in an innocent and vir | 
tuous life, than in one debauched and vicious. 


As to your child, let no thoughts — 5 
1 moleſt you; I will provide. for it in a better man- 


ner than you can ever hope. And now nothing re- 
mains, but that yau inform me who. was the wicked: 


man that ſeduced you; ſor my anger againſt him 
will be much greater than you have experienced. ons 


4 this .occafion. 


Jenny now Ieet up her eyes from the ground, Kh 
| with a modeſt look, and decent voice, thus began: 


5 


Pons wr? be an argument of total want of ſenſe or 


2 oodneſs in any one. In me it would amount to- 
e higheſt ingratitude, not to feel, in the molt ſen- 
© ſible manner, the great degree of goodneſs you have - 
been pleaſed to exert on this occaſion.. As to my 
concern for what is paſt, I know you will ſpare my 
<:bluſhes the repetition. My future conduct will much. 
better declare my ſentiments, than any profeſſions 1 
© can now make. - I beg leave to aſſure you, Sir, that 1 
I take your advice much kinder, thagiyour' you ous. 
offer with which you concluded it. ; 


For, as you are pkaſed to ſay, Sir, it 1 an inſtance 


1 of your opinion of my underſtanding. *— Here: her 
tears flowing apace, ſhe ſtopped * a few/maments, and. 


then _proceede thus: Indeed, Sir, your kindneſs. 


« vercumes me; but I will endeavour to deſerve: this. ; 


good opinion: for if I have the underſtanding you. 


are ſo kindly pleaſed to allow me; ſuch advice eannot 
be thrown. away upon me; I thank you, Sir, heartily, 


for your intended kindnefs to my poor, helpleſs 


Achild: he is innocent, and I hope, will live to be: - 


© gratef#l for all the favours you ſhallſhew him. But 


now, Sir, I muſt" on my knees. intreat you, not 20. 


«'perſiftin aſłking me to declare the * 4 of my in- 


gagements of honour, as well as the 


N 
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To know you, Sir, and not love your goodneſtz : 


il one day 


« 
1 
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deſir T ſhould ſacrifice either my hor ur or iny 26 
— * 


- Mr Allworthy, pho. the leaſt n 96 thoſe 


Fhered words was ſufficient to ſtagger, heſitated a mo- 
ment before be replied, 


then told her, | the had 
engagements to a villain; 


done wrong to enter into 


but ſince ſhe had, a not iufiſt on her breaking 1 


them. He-ſaid, it was not from a motive of vailf cu- 


rioſity he had ern but in order to puniſh the fe 


low; ; at leaſt, that he dee not 3 cunfer fa- 


+ 


vours on the undeſerving. 

As to theſe- points, Jenny -ſatisfied FOR * 5 —— 
1 aſſurances, that the man was entirely out of 
Bis reach, and was neither ſubject to his power, nor in 
any: probability of becoming an object of his goodnels. 

The ingenuity of this behaviour had gained Jenny 
ſo much credit wih this worthy man, that he eaſily 
believed what ſhe told him: for as the: had: diſ@ained 

to excuſe herſelf by a lie, and had hazarded is farther 
diſpleaſure. in her preſent fituation, rather than ſhe | 
would forſtit her honour, or integrity, .by-berrayin 


another, he had but little apprehenſion that the wo 


be guilty of falſehood towards himſel. 
He therefore diſmiſſed her with een, that he 


would very ſoon remove ber out of the reach of that 


obloquy ſhe had incurred, concluding with forme addi- 


tional documents, in which he recommended repent» 
ance, faying,. Conſider, child; there is one ſtill to re- 
* concile yourſelf. to, whoſe favour is 88 —_ Nemo 


— 
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by Agger Aae Meſdamer Bridget bot Deere 
containing more e Fur Fe eff be hes hes hong 
"+900 . 


HE N Mr Akworchy had tdb 0 to his Rudy - 
beck Jenny Jones, as hath been ſeen; Mrs 
ee with the good houſe-keeper, had betaken 
themſelves to a poſt next adjoing to the ſaid Itudy:; 
5 _— _ COPE "or a — 2 
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backed is in at their ears che f 
by Mr Allworthy, together 


ith the anſwers of Jen. 


ſtructive lecture droves 5 


ny, and indeed every g never widen Ons * ; 


2 laſt chapter. 
De This hele in her brot 
wel known to Mrs Brit 


Wall was by Thiſbe of old. This ſerved to many 


Food purpoſes. For by ſuch means Mrs Bridget be. 
came often acquainted. with her brether's inclinations, : 
Without giving him the trouble of repeating them to 


Her: : It is true, ſome inconveniencies - attended this 
Intercourſe, ' and ſhe had ſometimes reaſon to cry out 


with Thiſbe, in Shakeſpear, O wicked, wicked wall!* :! 


. ee een 
et; and had been as fre- 
quently applied to by her, as the famous hole in the 


For as Mr Allworthy was a juſtice of peace, certain 


things occurred in examinations concerning baſtards; 


and ſuch like, which are apt to give great offence to 


the chaſte ears of virgins, eſpecially When they ap- 


proach the age of forty, as was the caſe of =—_ | 


Bridget. However, the had, on fuch 


advantage of concealing her blufhes ke 6 eyes — * 


men; and De non oe, Pa ety „ & nou exiſtentibus ca- 
dem oft ratio. In Englith, « When "woman Wer 
ſeen to bluſh; the doth not bluſh at all. T 


Both the good women kept ſtrict ſilence d the 


ite ſcene between Mr Allworthy and the girl; but 


Li 


as ſoon as it was ended, and that gentleman out of 


8 Mrs Deborah could not help exclaiming 


gainſt the clemency of ber maſter, and eſpecially 


. his ſuffering her to conceal the father of the 
child, which ſhe ſwore ſhe Wr have out of her be- 
ſore the ſun ſet. - 


At theſe words Mrs Bridget diſcompoſed her fen- 


tures with a ſmile; (a thing very unuſual to her Not 


that [ would hank my reader imagine. that this was : 


one of thoſe wanton ſmiles which Homer would have 
. Ky conceive came from Venus, when he calls her the 
laughter - loving Goddeſs; nor vas it one of th 

, Aaniles which lady on an ſhoots from the Rage- 


bor, -and which Venus would quit her immortality to 

be able to equal. No, this was rather one of thoſe 
| ales — . to have — ” 
| 524 5 * 3 | 


— 


— 


che dimpled chene of the avguſt Tifiphone, or from 


one of the miſſes her ſiſters. 


With ſuch a ſmile then, and e 1 ae 
the evening breeze of Boreas in the pleaſant month of 


df Mrs Deborah; a vice with which it ſeems the latter 
Vas too much tainted, and which the former inveighed 

againſt with great bitterneſs, adding. That ation 

© all her faults, ſhe thanked Heaven, her enemies could 


© not accuſe deen wee inde the affairs of other 


Y People. Lt +15) 


She then eee comment; e Bombe 


| fpirit with which Jenny had acted. She faid; the” 
could not help agreeing with her brother, that there 


was ſome merit in the ſincerity. of her confeſſion, and 
in her integrity to her lover; that ſhe: had: always 
thought her a very good girl, aud doubted not but 
the had been ſeduced by ſome raſcal, who had been iti - 


finitely more to blame than herſelf, and very probably 


had prevailed with her by a promiſe of mii, er 


ſiome other treacherous proceeding. 1 
This behaviour of Mrs Bridget greatly ſurprizad 


Mrs Deborah; for this well-bred woman ſeldom o- 

pon ber lips either to her maſter, or his ſiſter, till ſhe 
had firſt ſounded their inclinations; with which he 
ſentiments were always ſtrictly conſonant. Here, ho 


ever, ſhe thought ſhe might have launched forth with 
ſafety; and the ſagacious reader will not perhaps aes 
bes 


_euſe her of want of ſufficient' forecaſt in ſd 
will rather admire with what wonderful celerity ſhe 
tacked about, when ſhe found a Riecring! a rung 
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< Nay, Madam? faid-this-able woman, eſt 7 
politician, I muſt own I cannot help admiring 

© the girl's ſpirit, as well as your ladyſhip. And, as 
your ladythip ſays, if ſhe was deceived by ſome wie- 


© ked man, the poor wretch is to be pitied; And, to 


be ſure, e 375 pee 4 ſays,- the girl hath alw 


© appeared like a good, honeſt, plain girl, and nor 
n oh hee face, forſootd; as ſome H = 


An „ eee 0 
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November, Mrs Bridget gently reproved tlie curiofity 


* 
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end You "IR true, Deborah, ſaid Mrs Bridget, r 
the girl had been one of thoſe vain trollops, of hieb 
© we have too many in the pariſh, I ſnhould have con- 
demned my brother for his lenity towards her. 
©. ſaw two farmers daughters at church, the other day 
<.with- bare necks. I proteſt they ſhocked” me. If 

_ © wenches will hang out lures for fellows, it is no mat - 


ter what they ſuffer. I deteſt ſuch creatures; and 
_ © jt would be much better for them, that their ſucer 


had been ſeamed with the ſmall por; but I muſt 
confeſs, I never ſaw any of this wanton behaviour in- 
© poor: Jenny; ſome artful villain, I. am convinced, 
_ © hath betrayed, nay perhaps forced her; n [ 1 
the poor wretch with all my heart.“ | 

Mrs Deborah, approved alł theſe eee 2 ther” 
Salogue! concluded with a general and bitter invective 
againlt beauty, and with many compaſſionate conſider- 
ations for all honeſt, plain girls; who are mene 1 
d —_ arts ou eg, men. 


| wm 34% rr try "bo y 5 
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Containing matters which 0 ſurpriſe "Y reader. >. 25 5 


TENNY ee hw: weed pleaſed ad the 4 
ception ſhe had met with from Mr Allworthy,: 
whoſe indulgence to her ſhe induſtriouſly made pubs; 


lic; partly, perhaps, as a ſacrifice to her own pride, 


and partly from the more prudent motive of recon- 
ciling her wann, to das aud ne ware _ 
mours. 

But though this Jatter view, if the 1 had its , 
may appear reaſonable enqugh, yet the event did not 


anſwer her expectation; for when ſhe was convened 
before the juſtice, and it was univerſally apprehended 


that the houſe of correction would have been her fate, 
eren ſome of the young women cried out, It was 
good enough for her, and diverted themſelves with: 
the thoughts of her beating hemp in a ſilk gown; yet 
there were many others who began to pity her con- 
dition; but when it was known in what manner Mr 
| Allworthy had ROS — turned againſt on, 
| Ro ne 


** 


- 
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One faid; © I'll aſſure you, Madam hath” W good 

_ * luck. 4 ſecond eried, See what it is to be a fa» 
* vourite. A third, Ay, this comes of her ſearn- 
ing.“ Every per ſon made ſome malicious comment 
or other, on the mum n reflected on the you 
tiality of the juſtige. AGUA, HG 19: 20 
The behaviour of* theſe dns may appear 1 
tie and ungrateful to the reader, who conſiders the 
power and the benevolence of Mr Allworthy: but as 
to his power, he never uſed it; and as to his bene vo- 
lence, he exerted ſo much, chat he had thgreby diſos 
dliged all his neighbours; for it is a ſecret well known 
to great men, that by conferring an obligation, they 
do not always procure a eds bur-are certain of ere - 
dung many enemies. 1 AA Hint a 
Jenny was, — . care and godbel of 
Me Allworthy, ſoon removed out of the reach of re- 
pProach; when malice, being no longer able to vent 
its rage on her, began to ſeek another object of its bit- 


terneſs, and this was no leſs than Mr Allworthy him- 


elf; for a whiſper ſoon went abroad, that he himſelf 
as the father of the foundliog child. 

This ſuppoſition ſo well reconciled bile und to 
a general opinion, that it met with univerſal aſſent; 
and the outcry againſt his lenity ſoon began to tale 
another turn, and was changed into an invective a- 
gainſt his cruelty to the poor girl. Very grave and 

good women exclaimed againſt .men who begot chil- - 

en and then diſowned them. Nor were;there want- 

ing ſome. who, after the departure of Jenny, inſinu- 
ated, that (he was ſpirited awuy with à deſign too 
black to be mentioned, and who gave frequent hints, 
that a legal inquiry ought to be made into the whole 
matter, and that ſome op ſhould be forced to mow 
duce the girl. * x5 22402 eee 
«+ "Fhefc Amtes wi ght have probably's predageg ill 
conſequences (at the leaſt might have beben ſome 
trouble) to a perſon of a more doubtful and ſuſpicious 
character than Mr Allworthy was bleſſed with; hut 


in his caſe they had no ſuch effect; and being bear- 5 | 


.tily deſpiſed by him, they ſerved only to afford an in- 


nocent amuſement to the good e of the * 
bourhood. 03 Ber 
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cent of any criminal intention what yer. He had in- 
deec committed no other chan an error in eee 
tempering guſtice-with mercy, and by reſuſing to 
tify the good - natured di ſpoſition of the mob , wi 
object for their compaſſion to work on in the pave when 
| 2 Jenny, whom, in order to pity, they deſired to 
ve been ſaeriſiced to ruin and r by: a ſhaweful 
correction. in a Bridewel: : 
9 — camplying. dn this their: 3 
by which all hopes of reformation would have been 


abeliſſtedd, and even the gate ſhut againſt ber, if her 


own inclinations ſhould ever [hereafter lead her th 
chuſe the road of virtue, Mr Allworthy rather choſe 
to encdurage the girl to return thither by the-only 


poſſible means; for too true I am afraid it is, that 
many women have become abandoned, and have ſunk 
to the laſt degree of vice, by being unable to retrieve | 
abeifirſtflip. | This will be. L am afraid, always the 


caſe while they remain among their [former acquaimnty- 
ance ; it was therefore wiſely d done by Mr Allworthy, 
to remove jenny to a place where ſhe might enjoy the 


pleaſune of reputation, after having e . : 


Jequences of lofingat. oe oh dk nents outs 
To this: place, — wherever it was, . 


viſh her a good journey, and for the preſent take leave 


of: her; and: of the little foundling — child, having 
matters of anch ae prefer, o enen 
| £0 the reader. | | iht 
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But ias we cannot — ; what 8 
aur reader may be of, and as it will be ſome time be- 
ſore he will hear any more of Jenny, we think proper 


to give him a very early intimation, that Mr Allworthy 
as, and Will hereafter appear to be, abſolutely inno- 


| 77 10 virtu aten ure e Lal 
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* character of two brothers, à doctor ! a TOP | 


© uh" were Were by that eee 5 
464% atwls $541 441 1 ©. S464 
KTEITHE R Mr Atderthys wal nor his 

| heart, were ſhut againſt any part of mankind, 
| Sar they were both more particularly open to men of 
merit. To ſay the truth, this was the only houſe! in 
the kingdom where you was fure to gain a dinner by 
Wing a car 
Above all others, men of pevivs 120 derung ſharzl 


the principal place in his favour; and in theſe he Hat 


much diſcernment : for though he had miſſed the ad - 


Sg of a learned education, yet being bleſt with 


vaſt natural abilities, he had ſo well profited®by a vi- 
gorous, though late application to letters, and 
much converſation with men of eminence in this 
that he was Himſelk A 8 3 Judge | in mol 
Kinds of literature. eee 

It was no wonder tar in an age when this kind & 


merit is ſo little in faſhion, and fo ſlenderly provided 
For, perſons poſſeſſed of it ſhould” very cagerly floek- 


do a place where they were ſure of being recerved with 
it complaiſance; indeed where they might enjo 


Ait the ſame advantages of a liberal fortune as if 


they were entitled to it in their own right; for 
Ahworthy was not one of thoſe go perſons, who 


are ready moſt bountifully to beſtow meat, drink, and 


lodging on men of wit and learning, for which they 


expect no other return but entertainment, inſtruction, 3 
y, und ſubſervieney; in a word, that ſuch per- 
hould be enrolled in the number of. domeſtics, 


flatter 
ſons ff X 
without wearing: their maſters clothes, or de wh be 
Wn . 

On the contrary, every perſon in this bene was 
Pee, maſter: of his own time; and as he might at 


pleaſure ſatisfy all his appetites within the reſtric- 
tions only of law, virtue, and religion; ſo he might, | 


1 1 his health „ or his — Wan 
Faun i C 3 | 
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him to temperance, or even to abſtinence, abſent him- 
ſelf from any meals, or 9 retire from them whenever 
he was ſo diſpoſed, wi 
Sontrary: for indeed, ſueh tations from ſuperĩ- 

s always favqur very ſtrongiy of commands. Bat 
all here werg free from ſuch impertinence, nat only 


ſtmoſe, whoſe company is in all other places eſteemed 


Afavour from their equality of fortune; but even theſe 
who indigent circumſtances make. ſuch an eleemo- 
ynary abode. convenient to them, and who ure there- 
re leſs Mrs to a great n eee, 811 


. . 3 
N others of "this kind © was Dr Blikl, 2. gens 
bad the misfortune, of loſing the adyan- 
E — great talents by. the ohſtin. of a father,” 


ho . breed him to a profeſſion. } e diſliked. > 
e to this obſtinacy php had in his youth 
ed to ſtudy phy ſſe, Father. to dar ha, 


ene ah, which he was acquainted;. and 
for him, the doftar was maſter of al- 
moſt — 2 er ſcience but that by which he was to 
get his bread; ir 
Ror, at the age of forty had no bread to eat. 
Such a perſon as this was certain to find a Ae 
v 25 Mr Allworthy' 8 table, do whom misfortunes N 5 
ver a ren 3 wma n derived ſrom 
the. tolly or villany of othe t of the — 
forcopme perſon, himſelf, Beſides this — me- 
Ae ws doctor had one politive recommendation. 
I ene a a great appearance of religion. Whether 
Dis religion was real, or conſiſted n eee : 
I thall. not preſume. 10 lay, as 1 am not poſſeſſed, of | 
2 eee which can Aae the, ys: ü 0 
Ee $53 *% 1. 
If this part of his n pleaſed Mr Allworthy, 
| it delighted Miſs Bridget She engaged him in many 
religious controverſies; on which oceaſions ſne con- 


13% | ſtantly expreſſed great ſatisfaction in the doctor'g 


knowledge, and not much leſs in the compliments 
- wt: 5 he frequently beſtowed: on her on. To ſay 


Ae raid. * had read ach Engliſh divinity, _ 
45 1 [ 


out even a ſolicitation to the b 


— 


| CCC n 
rates. Indeed her converſation was ſo. pure, her 
looks ſo ſage, and her whole deportment ſo grave and 
ſolemn, that ſhe ſeemed to deſerve the name of taint 
equally wich hun mar-. or u be femals 
the. Namen alen den, 1 19% 

4 ſympathies.of ali kinds. are apt 40 beget leneg 


1 fo experience teaches us that none have a-more-dire& 


de made-yo doubt wopld ſueceed; for he diſcerned, | 


tendency this way than thoſe of a religious kind be- 
teen perſons ot different ſexes. | The doctor found 
| himſelf ſo agreeable to Miſs, Bridget, that he now 
began, to Jament an, unfortunate, accident which _ 
Happened to him about ten years before; namely, his 
marriage with another, woman, who was not only Rl 
alive, but what; was worſe, known to be ſo by Mr 
Allworthy. This was a fatal bar to that happineſs 
which he otherwiſe ſaw ſucient probability of ob- 
taining with this young lady; for as to criminal ine 
dulgencies, he certainly 3 2 of them. This 
was owing either to bis rel „as is moſt probable; 
or to the: purity of his p „Which was fixed on 
thoſe things, which pu regs only, and not crimiy | 
nal correſpondence, could put him in poſſeſſion of, " 
could give him any title to. 
He had not long ruminated on theſe matters, before 
it occurred to his memory that he had 4 brother who | 
was under no ſuch unhappy incapacity. . This brother 


as he thought, an inclination to marriage in the lady 


and the reader, perhaps, When he hears the brother's 


Aualifications, will not blame the aan which he 
_ entertained of his ſucceſs. TE, OW 
This gentleman was about 35 years of age. 
was of a middle ſize, and what is called well-bnilt. 


ünjure his beauty, as it denoted his valour, (for he was 
8: half-pay officer.) He had good teeth, and ſome - 
thing affable, When he pleaſed, in his ſmile; though 
naturally his countenance, as well as his air and voice, : 
had much of roughneſs in it; yet he could at any time 


2 
He had a fear on his forehead, which did npt ſo much 


depoſite this, and appear all gentleneſs and good hu- 


mour. He, was not ungentecl, vor cad void — | 


„ "Rag" 12 1 


— 


w — in tis EI had aboukded in fprightlineſ, 
which; though he had lately put on a more e ae of | 
Character, he could, when he pleaſed, reſume. 
He had, as well as the doctor, an 80 ae 
tion; for this father had, with the ſame paternal au- 
thority we have mentioned before, decreed him for 
Holy orders; but as the old gentleman died before he 
Was ordained,” be choſe the church military,” and Peer 
ves the King's commiſſion to the bithop's. © 7 
\ He had purchafed the poſt jof- —— inf dra 
goons, and after wards came tobe a captain; but, ha- 
ova quarrelled with his colonel,” was by his intereſt 


| obliged to ſell; from which time he had entirely ruſt. 7 


dated himſelf, had betaken himſelf to ſtudying the 
ſcriptures, and was not a lirtle'ſuſpeQed of an inclina. 


Lion te methodiſm. e 


It ſeemed therefore not eukkety⸗ thatifoctea 
mould ſucceed with a lady 'of ſo ſaint-like a L 
tion, and whoſe inclinations were no otherwiſe engaged 
than to the married Rate in general; but why the 
doctor, who certainly had no great friendſhip for his 
brother; ſhould for his fake think of making ſo it a 
return to the hoſpitality of ee is 20 e Ty 
ſo eaſy to be accounted for. | 
Ils it that ſome natures delight in evil, as befiers bod. 

thought to delight in virtue? Or is there a pleaſure in 
being acceſſary to a theft when we cannot commit it 
ourſelves? Or, laſtly, (which experience ſeems to make 
probable) have we ua ſatisfaction in aggrandizing bur 
families, even _— we have not dhe leaſt love or re- 
35 _ for them? * SLE ng 

Whether any of theſe motives operated on dhe. donor | 
we will not determine; but ſo the fact was. He ſent 
for his brother, and eaſily found means to introduce 

him at Allworthy's as a perſon who ng grad only a 

viſit to himielf, © 1 5 476603 i 9714 6 4 
The captain had not been donde bouſe a weck before 
| ay doctor had reaſon to felicitate himſelf on his diſ- 
cernment. The captain was indeed as great a maſter 
of the art of love as Gvid was formerly. He had be- 
fides received proper hints from his brother, which he 
failed not. OR ro the vel — — 
8 CHAP. 
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falling in love: deſcriptions of beauty, and Aber more 
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TT hath. hee, obſerved. by wiſe 8 os, women, 1 
forget which, has al perſons are doomed to be in 
>= ling 5h in their lives. No particular ſeaſon. is, as 1 
remember, aſſigned for this; but che age at which 
Miss Bridget was arrived, ſeems: to. me as Proper a 


period as any to be fixed on for this purpoſe: it 


indeed happens much earlier; but when it . nat. 


J have, obſerved, it ſeldom; or meyer fails about this 
time, Moreover, we, may remark that at this ſcaſon 


loxe is of a more ſerious and lileady nature than what 
ſometimes 


doubred, whether ſhe always knows this herſelf; -,.; 


ſhews itſelf in the younger parts of. 1 

The love of girls is uncertain, capricious, 
Holiſk. that ue cannot always, diſcover, what 
young: lady would be at; nay, it may almoit,; b 


Now we are never at a loſs to: diſcern this in women 
about forty ;z- NE as Waal. grave, ſerious and experi- 
enced ladies well their own meaning; ſo it ſi 
ahrays very ealy for a man of the leaſt ene 
diſcover 4 it with the utmoſt certainty... 

Mis Bridget is an example of all theſe obſervations. 


She had not been many times, in the captain's company 


Which, as ſhe was certain it eee 
but laudable, ſhe was neither afraid nor aſhamed. 


beſore ſhe 1 . 
go pining and moping about, 2 puny 
| girl, ignorant of her diſtemper; ſhe felt, ſhe 
knew, aud. ſhe enjoyed, the - pleaſing, ſenſation; of 


315 And to ſay the truth; there is in all points, great. 


ference, between the reaſonable paſſion which women 
| Bt. this)age conceive. towards men, and the idle am 
| childiſh liking of a girl to a boy, which, is often fixed 


on the outſide only, and on things of little value and 
2 da alien « as on, cherry. 2 alas ol 


Po Ths 
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£ ; -dapper ſhapes; j nay, ſometimes on charms more Gord 
leſs than theſe, and leſs the party's on; ſuch are the 
outward ornaments of the perſon, for which men are - 
"beholder to the tailor, the laceman, the periwig- 
maker, the hatter, and the milliner, and not to nature. 
Such a paſſion girls may well be aſhamed, as they ge- 
. erally are, to own either to themſelves or to others. 
4 The love of miſs Bridget was of another kind. 8 
The captain owed nothing to any of 'theſe fop-makers 
In his dreſs, nor was his perſon much more beholden 
to nature. Both his dreſs and perſon were ſuch as, 
had they appeared in an aſſembly, or a drawing - room, 
would have been the contempt and ridicule of all the 
ine ladies there. The former of theſe was indeed neat, 
but plain, coarſe, ill-fancied; and out of fafhion. As 
for the latter, we have èxprefsly defcribed it above. 80 
far was the ſkin on his cheeks from being cherry-co- 
Joured, that you would not diſcern what the natural 
colour of his cheeks was, they being totally over- 
grown by a black beard, which aſcended to his eyes. 
Alis ſhape and limbs were indeed exactly proportioned, 
but ſo large, that they denoted the ſtrength rather ef 
2 ploughman than any other: His 'ſhoutders* were 
broad, beyond all ſize, and the calves of his legs langer 
tthan thoſe of à common chairman. In ſhort; his 
hole perſon wanted all that elegance and beauty, 
Which is the very reverſe of clumfy ſtrength, and 
. fo agreeably ſets off moſt of our fine gentlemen; - 
4 partly owing to the high blood-of their aueet⸗ 15 
5 mrs; le blood made of rich ſauces and generous 
wines, and partly to an early townleducationn 
Though Miſs Bridget was a woman of the greateſt 
Aelicacy of taſte; yet ſuch were the charms of the. 
_ captatit's converſation, „that ſhe totally overlooked 
the defects of his perſon. She rinagined; : and perhaps 
Perry Wiſelyt that the ſhould enjoy more "agreeable 
 Tſſtiutes with the eaptaity' than with a much pretter 
ä Fuer and fbrewetit't e confideration' of pleaſing her 
| De in order * Probate her ſelf much more fohd ſa- 
i d ot1440907 36 


= The ee no ſender! Perceived the paſſion: of Miſs 
+Brid: . he _ * * * 


2 


2 * 


of 


clubs thel DES rerum! 1 b - no more 


N 


than her lover, was remarkable for —— I would 


and may be ſeen walking (for walk ſhe doth in the 


print) to Covent-Garden Church, with a ſtarved door 


boy behind, carrying her prayer: bon 


- The captain like wiſe very wiſely preferred the more 


ſolid enjoyments he expected with this lady, to the 


fleeting charms of perſon. He was one of thoſe wiſe 


men, who regard beauty in the other ſex as a very 
worthleſs and ſuperficial qualification; or, ro ſpeak 


attempt to draw her picture; but that is done already 
by a more able maſter, Me Hogarth himſelf, to 

whom ſhe fat many years ago, and hath been latelx 
exhibited by that gentleman in his print of a winter's 
morning, of which the” was no improper emblem, 


more truly, who rather chuſe to poſſeis every conve- 


nience of life with an ugly woman, than a handſome 


one without any of thoſe conveniencies. And 8 


a very good appetite, and but little nicety, he fancie 


ſhe ſhould play his part very well at the eee . 


| banquet, without the ſauce of beauty. 
To deal plainly with the reader, the captain; wei 
fince his arrival, at leaſt from the moment his brother 


had propoſed che match to him, long Before he had | 


diſcovered any flattering ſymptoms. in Miſs Bridget, 


had been greatly enamoured; that is to ſay, of Mr 
Allworthy's houſe and gardens, and of his lands, 


tenements, and hereditaments; of all which the captain 


wWas ſo paſſionately fond, that he would moſt proba- 


bly have contracted marriage with them, bad he 


been obt: ged to have taken the witch of Endor into 955 


the bargain. 


As Mr Allworthyid therefove bod debe h 


doctor that he never intended to take a ſecond wiſe, 


as his ſiſter was his neareſt relation, and as the doctor 


had fiſhed out that his intentions were to make any 
child of hers his heir, which indeed the law. without 


his interpoſition would have done for him; the doctor 


and his brother thought it an act of benevolence to give 


being to a human creature, who would be ſo plentifully - _ 
provided with the moſt eſſential means of happineſs: . 

1 whole: 2 therefore of both the brothers 

1 & * were 


' * 


5 a 2 * * Ric ' of 6 | CET YE _ 1 ” 5 
But Hori, whads . Fe 
more for her favourite offspring than either they de- 

ſerve or wiſh, had been ſo induſtrious for the captain, 

that whilſt be was laying ſchemes to execute his pur- 
- Poſe, the lady conceived: — ſame deſires with himſelf, 

and was on her fide contriving how to give the captain 


proper encouragement, without appearing too for- 


ward; for ſhe was a ſtrict obſerver of all rules of de- 


corum. In this, however, ſhe eaſily ſucceeded;: for 
as the captain was always on the: look: out, vo glance, 
N or word eſcaped him. - 
The ſatisfaction which the. pain ion qc the: 
hind: behaviour of Miſs Bridget, was not a little abate 
by his apprehenſions of Mr Allworthy; for, not- 
withſtanding. his diſintereſted; profeſſions, the captain: 
| imagined he would, when he came to act, follow the. 
ample of the reſt of the world, and refuſe his con- 
— to a match, ſo di ſadvantageous, in point of in- 
tereſt, to his ſiſter. From what oracle he received this 
opinion, I ſhall leave the reader to determine; but, 
however he came by it, it ſtrangely perplexed him, | 
how to regulate his conduct ſo as at once to convey 


Huis affection to the lady, and to conceal-it-from her 


brother. He at. length reſolved to take all private 
opportunities of making his addreſſes; but i in the pre- 


ſience of Mr Allworthy to be as reſerzed, aud as much 


upon his guard, as was poſſible; e hn: aan 
: highly approved by-the brother. i 
le ſoon found means to make bis addreſſes; zin er⸗ 

preſs terms, to His miſtreſs, from whom he received 


an anſwer in the proper form, viz. the anſwer'which 


was firſt made ſome thouſands: of years ago, and 
Which hath been handed _— tradition from mo- 
Ther to daughter ever ſince. If I was to tranſlate this 
into Latin, I ſhould render 15 by theſe two words, 
Molo Epiſcopari : a phraſe om of. immemorial _ ; 
| on another occaſion 
Ihe captain, heverty e Weine | 
perſealy well underſtood the lady; ay ſoon a ba 


repeated his application, with more warmth and ear- | 


| en * * nn 1 due | 
| | 8 2 x orm, 
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| form, r rejected; bat d increaſed in the eager · 
neſs of bis his deſires, fo the lady, with the ſame property; 
decreaſed i in the violence of her refuſal. 

Not to tire the reader by leading him through every 
ſve of this courtſhip, (which, though in the opinion 
of a certain great author, it is the pleaſanteſt ſcene of 


life to the actor, is perhaps, as dull and tireſome ass 
any whatever to the audience) the captain made his 
__ advances in form, the citadel was defended in form, 


and at length, in proper form, ſurrendered at diſeretion. 


During this whole time, which Filled the ſpace of 
near a month, the captain preſerved: great diſtance of 


behaviour to his lady, in the preſence of the brother; 
and the more he ſucceeded with her in private, the 


more reſerved was he in public. And as ſor the lady, 


ſhe had no ſooner ſecured her lover, than ſhe beha- 


ved to him before company with the higheſt degree of 


indifference; ſo that Mr Allworthy muſt have had the 
inſight of the devil (or perhaps ſome cf his worſe qua- 


lities) to have Rd the leak: ns. eee of n | 


Was going f ized 


» & 
4 


e n A P. xl. 


eue what the reader may perbopr expe? fo find 1 


In It. 
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N an e ee to fight- or to — 
concerning any other ſuch buſineſs, little previous 
ceremony is required to bring the matter to an iſſue, 
when both parties are really in earneſt, This was the 
caſe at preſent, and in leſs than a month the e 
| and his lady were man and wife,  — 

The great concern now was to break me matter 
to Mr een, and this was undertaken 1 the 
doctor. 

One day then as Allworthy:: was nee in bie 
garden, the doctor came to him, and, with great 
gravity of aſpect, and all the concern whith he could 
your bly affect in his countenance, ſaid, I am come, 
Sir, to impart an affair to you of the utmoſt:conſe- 


4 -quence; but how ſhall I mention to you, what.1t«. 


Von. VII. ; = 9 | 5 . 
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«.nlmoſt diftrags me to think of! He then launched . 


forth into the moſt bitter ĩnvectives both againſt men 
und women; accuſmg the former of having no at- 


tachment bur to their intereſt, and the latter of 2 
10 addicted to vicious inclinations, that they coul 


never be ſafely truſted with one of the other ſex. 


Could 17 4a he, Sir, have ſuſpected, that a lady 
of ſuch prudence, ſuch judgment, ſuch learning. 
© ſhould indulge ſo indiſereet a paſſion; or could . 


© have imagined, that my brother—why do I call hin: 
| 1 He is no longer a brother of mine. — 
Indeed but es is, ſaid Allworthy, and a brother 


8. * mine too. Bleſs me, Sir,” ſaid the Doctor, 


Do you know the ſhocking affair! Look'ee, 
WE Blifil,” anſwered the good man, It hath been 
my conſtant maxim in life, to make the beſt of all 

matters which happen. My ſiſter, though many 


years younger than l, is at leaſt old enough to be at 


the age of diſcretion. Had he impoſed on a child, 
Ihould have been more averſe to have forgiven 


© him; but a woman, upwards of thirty, muſt cer - 


101 tainly be ſuppoſed to know what will make her moſt 


* happy. She hath married a gentleman, though per- 
© haps not quite her equal in fortune; and if he hath 


any perfedtions in her eye, which can make up that 
© deficiency, I ſee no reaſon why 1 ſhould objeR t to her 


© choice of her own happineſs; which I, no more 
than herſelf; i imagine only to conſiſt only in immenſe 
wealth. I might, perhaps, from the many declara- 


tions I have made, of complying with almoſt ang. 


< propoſal, have expected to have been conſulted on 
this occaſion; but theſe matters are of a very deli- 


' © cate nature, and the ſcruples of modeſty, dene 


are nat to be overcome. As to your brother, I have 
really no anger againſt him at all. He hath no ob- 
* ligation to me, nor do I think he was under any ne- 


eeſſity of aſking my conſent, ſince the woman is, as 
I have faid. /ui ee and of a proper age to be wrt -M 


« 'tirely anſwerable only to herſelf for her conduct. 
The doctor accuſed Mr Allworthy of too great ä 


lenity, repeated his accuſations againſt. his brother, 
Genn he n newer more be ei 1 
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e to ſee, or to on him for his relation. He then 
launched forth into a panegyric on All worthy's good - 


.. neſs; into the higheſt encomiums on his friend{hip; 


* 


and concluded by ſaying, ſhe ſhould never forgive his 


brother for having put the place which: In Gene that. 
. friendſhip to a hazard. 


Allworthy thus nee "HER © Had E a any | 


y - £< diſpleaſure agaialt your brother, I fiould never have 
carried that reſentment to the innocent: but, I aſſure 
= . you, I have no-fuch diſpleaſure: Tour brother ap- 


pears to me to be a man of ſenſe and-honour. I do- 


BY 2 not diſapprove the taſte of my filter; nor will. L 


25 produce that high and tender 


doubt but that ſhe is equally the object of his ineli- 


; < nations, I have always thought love the only foun- 


dation of happineſs in a married ſtate; as it ean on 
iendſhiꝑ which 
ould- always be. the cement of this union z and, in- 
my opinion, all thoſe marriages which are contracted: 
from other motives; are greatly criminal; they "_ a2 


8 profanation of a. moſt holy ceremony, and 


end in diſquiet and miſery: for ſurely we may al it 
a profanation, to convert this moſt ſacred inſtitution 


into a wicked ſacrifice to / laſt: or avariee: and what” 
better can be ſaid of thoſe matches to which men. 
are induced merely by the confideration of a ng 
bs TO perſon, or a great fortune! 

Jo deny that beauty is an agreeable dige the: 
« eye, and even worthy ſome admiration, would be 
falſe and fooliſh. Beautiful is an epithet often uſed. 
< in ſcripture, and always mentioned with honour. - It: 
©, was my own ſortune to marry a woman whom the: 
«+ world thought handſome, and I can truly fay, I liked 


her the better on that account. But, to make this- 


the ſole conſideration · of marriage, to luſb after it ſo- 
violently as to over · look all imperfections for irs ſake, 


or to require it ſo abſolutely as to rejęct and diſdaity 
* religion, virtue, and —. 4 which are qualities, in 


« their nature, of much higher perfection, only becauſe 

an elegance of perſon is wanting ; this is ſurely in- 
*- conliſtent, either with a wiſe man or a good Chriſtian. 
And it is, perhaps, being too charitable to conclude, 
chat ſuch _— —_— any thing n mar- 


e 


W TRE HIS ORY or - BookE, | 


© riage, than to pleaſe their carnal appetites; for the 
_ * datisfaQtion of which, we are te it was not on- 
dained. | 
In the next place, wich reſpeRt to 3 Worldly | 
. prudence, perhaps, exadts ſome conſideration on this 
head; nor will I abſolutely and altogether, eondemn 
it. As the world is conſtituted, the demands of a 
married ſtate, and the care of poſterity, require ſome 
4 


» A'#- 
» a . 


little regard to what we call cireumſtances. Yet this 
proviſion is greatly increaſed beyond what is really 
neceſſary, by folly and vanity, which create abun- 
dantly more wants tban nature. Equipage for tlre 
„wife, and large fortunes for the children, are by 
i cuſtom enrolled in the liſt of neceſſaries; and, ta 
procure theſe, every thing truly ſolid and fuirct,  - 
and —— religions. are neglected and en 
looked. 
And that in 8 A RF the. Jaſk hey nas 
of which ſeems ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from madneſs. 
I mean where perſons of - immenſe. fortunes: contract 
1 themſelves to thoſe who. are, and muſt be, diſagree- | 
able to them; to fools and knaves, in order to in- 
cereaſe an eſtate, already larger even than the de- 
mands of their pleaſures. Surely ſuch perſons, if 
„they will not be thought mad, muſt own, either that 
they are incapable of taſting the ſweets of the ten- 
dereſt friendihip, or that they faccifice the greateſt 
5 happineſs of which they are capable, to the vain, 
uncertain, and ſenſeleſs laws of vulgar opinion, which 
-+ owe as well their force, as their foundation to folly.? 
Here Allworthy concluded his ſermon, to which 
| Bl had liſtened with . the profoundeſt attention, 
though it colt, him ſome pains te prevent now and 
then a ſmall diſcompoſure of his muſcles. He now 
praiſed every period of what he had heard, with the 
warmth of a young divine, who hath the honour to 
dine with a biſhop the ſame n in. er boon lord | 
Amed . e 7 
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Which ane the 2 books ab oe inflance of e. 
Ho pews + witch, "we: e 0 To 07 Nr tes 
| PHE reader, from: hat hath derm Aid 
1 imagine, 2 
8 We be ſo called) was only matter of form; we ſhall 
therefore paſs it over, and haſten er- muſt ſurely; 7 
be thought matter of ſubſtanc. n 
The doctor had acquainted his- Werbeetat has: 
had paſſed between Mr Allworthy and him; and added 
et a ſmile, I promiſe you; I paid yon off; fay, 
I abſolutely defired the good gentleman not to for- 
give you: for you know, . had made a decla- 
ration in your favour, I might, with ſafety, venture 
on ſuch a requeſt with a ꝓerſon of his temper; and 
» was willing, as well for your ſake as for my own,. - 
to prevent the leaſt poſſibility of a ſuſpicion . 
Captain Blifik took not the leaſt notioe of this, ar char 
time; but he afterwards made a very notable uſe of its. 
| One of the maxims-which - the devil; in a late viſit 
upon earth, left to his diſciples, is, when once you are 
gyt up, to kick the ſtool from under you. In plain 
Englith, when you have made. your fortune by the 
good offices of a pe a e to difcard him. 
mme ven cams." | en 
Whether the captain aged by this maxim. 1 wilts 
not poſitively determine; ſo far we may confidently»: 
ſay,” that his actions may be fairly derived from this. 


diabolicat principle; and indeed iv is di ſſioult to alla: 0 


any other metive to them: for no ſooner was he- 


ſeſied of Miſs Bridget, and reconciled to n PL 


Man he bogan«to ſhew-a eoidneſs to his brother, which 
increaſed-daily; till at lengeh it grew into ad ol 
and became very viſible to every one:: 

Tie doctor remonſtrated to him privately concerns 
ing this behaviour, but could obtain no other ſatiſ- 
L faction than the following plain declaration: If yo 
"He! any thing in my brother's--houſe, -Sir, on 

23 m_ are at * to quit it. This 1 


- N " * 3 p 
* 
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bel, 2 almoſt unaccountable agrentrude * the 5 
captain, abſolutelꝝ broke the poor doctor's heart: for 
ingratitude never ſo thoroughly pierces the human 


Hreaſt, as when it proceeds from thoſe in whoſe behalf 


Ve have been guilty of tranſgreſſions. - Reflections on 
great and good actions, however they are received or 
returned by thoſe in whoſe favour they are performed, 


 Jfolation ſhall we receive under ſo biting a calamity, as 
the ungratefal behaviour of our friend, when our 


wounded conſcience at the ſame time flies in our face, 


_ and upbraids us with, having ſpottediit i in the ſervice of 
one ſo worthleſs? - 


MI Allworthy himſelf, ſpoke to _ the ae bis. 
brother's behalf, and defired to know. what offence 

the doctor had committed; when; the hard-hearted 

nein had the baſeneſs to lay that he-. ſhould never 


Forgive him for the injury which he had endeavoured 


"ought not to be forgiven. - . e ears: Bf}; 


ture. He expreſſed, indeed, ſo much reſentment | a- 
gainſt an uaforgiving temper; that the captain at laſt 


Pretended to be convinced by his u ee and qut- 5 


3 Wardly profeſſed to be reconciled. 
3 for the bride, ſhe was now in ber e 
and ſo. paſſionately fond of her ne huſband, that he 


| Haber appeared to her to be in the wrong; and his 
 _ diſpleaſure againſt any perſon was cm mar | 
= for her diflike to the ſame. ls 


The captain, at Mr Allweethy! 8 inſtance, was out- 
a as we have ſaid, reconeiled to his brother, 


yet the ſame rancour remained in his heart; and ſhe 
"Found ſo many opportunities of giving him private 


hints of this, that the houſe at laſt grew inſupportable 
to the poor doctor; and he choſe rather to ſubmit to 
any inconveniencies ; which he- -might encounter in the 
world, than longer to bear theſe cruel and ungrate- 
ul putts, ow a brother gor _— _ wack ne * 


always adminiſter ſome comfort to us; but what con- 


"a 


0 do him in his favour; which, he ſaid, be had 5 
pumped. out of him, and was ſuch rays omg . 


Allworthy ſpoke in very high terms upon this de- 
claration, which, he ſaid, became net a human crea- 


Hle once intended to acquaint Allworthy with the 
ae: but he could not bring himſeif to ſubmit to- 
the confeſſion, by which he muſt take to his ſhare ſo- 
great a portion of guilt. Beſides, by how much the 
worſe man he-repreſented his brother tp be; { much. 
the greater would his own offence appear to Allwor-- 
thy, and ſo much the greater, he had reaſon. to ĩma- 

gine, would be his reſentment. 

He feigned, therefore, ſome excuſe of buſineſs for 
his departure, and promiſed to return ſoon again; and: 
took leave of his brother, with ſo.well-diſembled con- 

dent, that; as the eaptain played his part to the ſame 
perfection, Allworthy remained well fatisfied with os: 
_ truthgf the reconciliation. 


The doctor went directly to London, "Tha. he ed! 


ſoon after of a broken heart; 4 diſlemper which kills. 


many more than is generally imagined, and would! 


have a fair title to a place in the bill of mortality, did 
it net differ in one inſtance from eee, 
vi. That no phyſician can eure it. 
Now, upon the molt diligent inquiry into the 4 
mer lives oft theſe two brothers, I find, beides the 


curſed and helliſh maxim of policy above-mentiondd;; 
another reaſon for the:captain's.condutt ; the captain, 
beſides what we have before ſaid of him, was a man of 


. Fran pride and fierceneſs, and had always. treated his 


other, who was of a. different complexion, and 
greatly deficient in both theſe qualities, with the utmoſt 
air of ſuperiority. The doctor, however, had much 


the larger ſhare of learning, and was by many. reputed 


to have the better nnderitanding.. This the captain: 


knew, and could not bear; for though envy is at beſt, 
a very malignant paſſion, yet is its bitterneſs greatly 
heightened, by mixing with contempt. towands the ſame 


object; and very much afraid I am, that whenever an - 


obligation is joined. to theſe two, indignation, and = 
8 EDS T0 ente Fan * ee 127650 
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degrees of life ; and various other tranſactions du- 


ring the finſt two years after the marriage between: 


be. aer: _ aud Mie Bridget Alkvorthy. who 


* 
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wp + 6064.08 _ and-what i ts not lite. 


this our work, a hiſtory, and not a life; nor an 
| X - apology for a life, as is more in faſbjon': yet. 
we e in it rather to purſue the method of thoſe. 


writers, who profeſs to diſcloſe the revolutions of: 
_ *epuntries; than to imitate the painful and voluminous - 


Hiſtorian, who, to- preſerve the regularity of his ſeries, 


thinks himſelf obliged to filt up as much-paper-with- 
the detail of months and years in which nothing ra- 

markable happened, as he employs upon thoſe notable 
Eruas when the greateſt ſernes have been dN on 


che human ſtage. 


& Such hiſtories as theſe 40 in reality , very work" re- 


=y 


— 


HOUGH- we have properly enough entitled: 


a IO, which conſiſts of 1 the ſame 
1 aumber- 


= 


Chap. 1 


number | Ae Wer 
not. They may, likewiſe, be compared to a ſtaga- 
coach, which performs... conſtantly. the ſame courſe, 

empty as well as full. The rides. indeed, ſeems to 
think himſelf obliged. to keep ven pace with time, 
whoſe amanuenſis he is; and, like bis maſter, travels 
as ſlowly throughꝭvrenturies af monkiſh dulneſs, lien 
the world ſeems to have been aſleep, as through that 
bright and buſy age een he eee yy the en. 
eee „ ehen 


* Ad fins ne 3 bre. af if 
® Omnia cum belli trepido concufſa tumulte 
* Horrida centremuere ſub:altis:atheris.auris: 
In dubioque fuit. ſub utrorum regna cadendum - 
/% (ares ere Het, e, e re acht 
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ot which we a we could: give our reader: 2 8 


N tranflation than that by Mr Creech, 5 155 
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ae Whendreadfub Oavthk e e 
And albthe world Was, — with fieree e | 


Whilſt undecided yet, which part: ſhould fall, 
Wdich nation riſe the ene Lordi of all. 


» 1 8 * 
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„Neis! is our - puogadacd in the enſuing pages, to pur- 
eee, method. When any extraordinary ſcene. - 
_ preſents itſelf, -(as we truſt will often be the caſe) we. 
ſhall ſpare no pains nor paper to open it at large to- 


our reader; but if whole years ſhould paſs without. 
producing any thing worthy his notice, we ſhall not 
he- afraid of a chaſm in our hiftory. ; bat ſhalt haſtan 
om to mattess of conſequence, and-leave ſuch a 
of time totally unobſerved. 

Theſe are indeed- to be td as ene in the 


grand lottery of time. We therefore who are the re- 


iſters of that lottery, ſhallimitate thoſe ſagacious 
. who deal in that which is drawn at Guildhall, 


| and who never trouble the public with the many 


blanks they diſpoſe of; but. when a great prize hap- 


pens to be drawn, the news- papers are preſently filled 
With 18 the . is ſure to.be informed at whoſe 
agg 8a ] : 1 ; 
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| their uſe, and not 
while I make their intereſt the great rule of my wri- 
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33 ſold: indeed n re 
ferent offices lay claim to the eee of having dif- 


Poſed of it; by which, I ſuppoſe, the adventurers are 


given to underſtand; tliat certain | brokers are in the 
| lecrets of Fortune; and indeed of her cabinet. council. 
My reader then is not to he ſurpriſed, if, in the · courſe 


£4 2 8 


and others altogether as long; ſome that contain only 
the time of a ſingle day, and others that compriſe 
years; in a word, if my 72 ſometimes ſeems to- 
and fill, and ſometimes. to fly. For all which I 
ſhall not look on myſelf as accountable to any court 
of critical juriſdiction whatever: for as-[ am, in rea- 


| tity, the founder of a new province of writing, fo L. 


am at liberty to make what laws I pleaſe therein. And: 
+ theſe laws, my readers, whom I conſider as my ſubjects, 
are bound to believe in, and to obey; with which that 
they may readily and chearfully comply, I do hereby 


aſſure them, that I ſhall — fever regard their eaſe 


and advantage in all ſuch inſtitutions: for I do not, 
like: A Jure ditias tyrant, imagine that — my 
flaves, - or my commodity. I. am, indeed, ſet 
them for their own, 


od only, and was created for 
ey for mine. Nor do I doubt, 


-tings, they will unanimouſly concur in ſupporting my 


dignity, and in Were me all * honour 1 ftall 
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E is berween captain Blifl and Riß Bridget 


; "Allworthy, a Foung lady. of great-beauty; 2 and 


fortune, was; Miſs Bridget, by reaſon of a fright, de- 


 livered of a fine boy. The child was indeed, to mn. 


+ appearance, perfect; but the midwife diſcovered, i 


- (Hbara month before im . — 


jor” eee be ſhall find ſome chapters very ſhort, 


Ser 
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We the birth of an heir by his beloved fiſter 
was a circumſtance of great joy to Mr Allworthy, yet“ 


it did not alienate his affections from the little found- 


ling, to whom he had been god- father, had given his 


cen name of Thomas, and whom he had hitherto 


ſeldom failed: of vient at leaſt once web 1 in oy” 
nurſery. | 

He told. his ter, if ſhe pleaſed, che new. born in- 
fant ĩhould be: bred up together with little Tommy, 
to which ſhe conſented, though with ſome little re- 


Juctance; for ſhe had truly 2a great complacence for 


Her brother; ; and hence ſhe had always behaved to- 
wards the foundling with rather more kindneſs than 


ladies of rigid virtue can ſometimes bring themſelves / 


to ſhew to theſe children, who, however innocent, may 
ws! truly called the living monuments of incontinence. 
The captain could not'fo eafily bring himſelf 'to - 
rs what he comdemned as a fault in Mr Allwerthy. 
He gave him frequent hints, that to adopt the fruits of 
ſin, was to give countenance to it. e quoted ſeveral 
texts (for he was well read in ſcripture) ſuch as He 
te the fut 'of the fathers upon the children; and, 
The fathers have eaten ſour grapes, and the children 


celh are ſet on edge, &c. Whence he argued the lega- 


Jlity of punithing 1 the crime of the parent on the baſ- 
tard. He ſaid, Though che law did not poſitively) 
allow the deſtroying ſuch baſe-born children, yet it 


" held them to be the children of no-body : that the 


© church conſidered them as the children of no- body; 


1 and that, at the beſt, they ought to be brought up 
4 to the __ and vilelt 'olfices' of the commons! : 


* wealth.” 


r much were, 1 


which the captam had urged on this ſubjeR, * That 


_ *-however guilty the parents might be, the chifdren 
were certainly innocent; that as to the texts He had 
quoted, the former of them was a particular de- 
nunciation againſt the Jews, for the fin. of ido- 
_ © latry, of relinquiſhing and hating their heavenly 
_ © King; and the latter was parabolically ſpoken, and 
* rather” intended to denote the certain and neceſſary 


conſequences 2 2 _ any. expreſs judgment 
l LY 
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©mgainſt it. But to repreſent the Almighty AS aven 
ing the fins of the guilty on the innocent, was inde» - 
cent, if not blaſphemous, as it was to repreſent him 
nn againſt the firſt principles of natural juſtice, 
* and againſt the original notions of right and wrong, 
Khich he himſelf had implanted in our minds; by 
* which we were to judge not only in all matters which 
*. were not revealed, but even of the truth of revela- 
© tion itſelf. He ſaid, he knew many held the ſame 
s principles with the captain en this head; but he 
was himſelf firmly convinced to the contrary, and 
© would provide in the ſame manner for this poor 
infant, as if a legitimate child had had the fortone” 
to have been found in the ſame place. 5 of 
While the captain was taking all opportunities to 
preſs theſe and ſuch like arguments, to remove the 
little foundling from Mr Allworthy's, of whoſe fond- 
nefs for him he began to be jealous, Mrs Deborah 
had made a diſcovery, which, in its event, threatened. 
at leaſt to prove more fatal to poor mowers: {a than all 
the reaſonings of the captain, 1. 4, tt 
Whether the inſatiable curioſity of this. good wo- 
man had carried her on to that buſineſs. er whether 
ſhe did it to confirm herſelf in the good graces of Mrs 
Blifl, Who, notwithſtanding her outward behaviour 
to the foundling, frequently abuſed the infant in pri- 
vate, and her brother too for his fondneſs to it, I will 
not determine, but ſhe had now, as ſhe rer gg ; 
fully detected the father of the foundling. wb 


No, as this was a difcovery of great coultinence,” 


it may be neceſſary to trace it from the fountain-head. 
We ſhall therefore very minately lay open thoſe pre- 
vious: matters by which it was produced; and for that 
purpoſe, we ſhall be obliged to reveal all the ſecrets of 
a little family, with which my reader is at preſent en- 
tireiy unacquainted; and of which: the economy was 
ſo rare and extraordinary, that F fear it will ſhock the+ - 
ö utmoſt credulity of OE aL eee 1 1400 
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The THRONES f a 3 been eee founded up don 
1 Flea Ny une. to ; theſe of Ariſtolle. bs 9 
M Y. reader. may. pleaſe i 5 remember; he hath been 
informed, that Jenny Jones had lived ſome 
years with a certain ſchoolmaſter, who had, at her _ 
_ deſire, inſtructed her in Latin, in which, to do 
juſtice to her genius, ſhe had ſo improved herſelf, that 
e was become a better ſcholar than her maſter. * 
Indeed, though this poor man had undertaken a 
profeſiion to which learning mult, be allowed neceſſa - 
ry, this was the leaſt of his commendations, He was 
one of the beſt · natured fellows in the world; and was, 
at the ſame time, maſter of ſo much pleaſantry and 
humour, that he was reputed the wit of the country 3 
and all the neighbouring gentlemen were ſo deſirous 
of his company, that, as denying was not his talent, 
he ſpent much time at their houſes, . which he might, 
with more emolument, have ſpent in his ſchool. 
It may be imagined, that a gentleman ſo qualified 
and ſo diſpoſed, was in no danger of becoming for- 
midable to the learned ſeminaries of Eton or Weſt. 
minſter. To ſpeak plainly, his ſcholars were divide 
into two claſſes; in the upper of which was a young 
gentleman, the fon of a neighbouring ſquire, who 
at the age of ſeventeen was juſt entered into his Syn- 
taxis; and in the lower was a ſecond ſon of, the ſame_ 

| gentleman, who, together with ſeven. pariſh-boys, 
was learning to read and write. 

The ſtipend ariſing hence would hardly have indul- 
ged the ſchoolmaſter in the luxuries of liſe, had he not 
: added to this office thoſe of clerk and barber, and 
| had not Mr Allworthy added to the whole an annuity 

of ten pounds, which the poor man received every 
Chriſtmas, and with which he was enabled to cheax - 

* his heart during that facred feſtival,” 
96355 14 Among his other treaſufes, the pedagogue had 4 
15 wife, whom he hag: married out of Mr Gary 
1 -& „Vor. II Lean Res Eid th "TO 
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kitchen * her an viz. N pounds, en * 
had there amaſſet. | 


This woman was not ten amiable i in her ons 


| Whether the ſat to my friend Hegurch, or no, I will 


not determine; but the exactly reſembled the young 
woman who is pouring out her miſtreſſes' tea in the 


third picture of the Harlot's progrefs: She was, 
fides; a profeſt follower of that noble fe founded by 
Xantippe of old; by means of which 'fhe became more 


formidable in the ſchool than her huſband ; for, to 


| eonfels the truth, he was never maſter” there, or 1 12 


| whire elſe in her preſence. 


Though her countenance did not genote PR SY 


7 rural ſweetneſs of tqmper, yet this was, perhaps, ſome: 


what ſoured by a circumſtance! which generally poi - 


_ fons matrimonial felicity; for children are rigbtly 
called the pledges of love; and her huſband, though 


had been married nine years, had given her no 
ſuch pledges; a default for which he had no excuſe; 


either from age or health, being not yet thirty years 


old, and, what they call, a jolly, briſk young man. 


Hence aroſe another evil, which produced no little 
uneuſineſs to the · poor pedagogue, of whom ſhe main- 
rained fo conſtant a jealouſy, that be durſt hardly 
ſpeak to one woman in the pariſh ;- for the leaſt de- 
gree of eivility, or even correſpondence, with any fe- 
male, was fure to bring his wife agen her back dl 


Nie on, 


* 


3 Seller 6 Kerr hestek d, nſt ma oat 16 | 
ries in her on houſe, as ſhe — one maid-ſervant, 


ſhe always took care to chuſe her out of that order 
of females, whole faces are taken as à kind of ſecurity 
for their virtue; of which number en Jones, as 


the reader hath been informed, was one. | 
As the face of this young woman might tie ee " 
pretty good ſecurity of the before: mentioned kind, 
and as Ber behaviour had been always extremely mo- 
deſt; which is the certain eonſequence of underſtand- 
ing in women; ſhe had pafſe# above four years at 
Mr 'Partridge's, (for that was the ſehootmaſter's | 
nate) without creating the Jeaſt ſuſpieion in her mi- 
* Ws ſhe had beak. rreated: with Wa. 
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— 3 indravions "rich have been 
before commemoratedvꝓz.. +; 
But it is with jealouſy, as with aha: gout... When: 
ſuch diſtempors are in the bload, chere 
ſecurity againſt their breaking out; and that. 
the ſlighteſt occaſions, and when leaſt ſuſpected. 
Thus it happened to Mrs ' Partridge, 'who had ſubs - 
mitted four years to her haſband's teaching this young 5 
woman, and had ſuffered her often to neglect her wor 
in order to purſue her learning. For paſſing by 
one day, as the girl was reading, and her maſter eas 
ing over her, the girl, I know not for what reaſon, 
ſuddenly ſtarted up from her chair: and this was the 
firſt time that oy n emen into the head. of 
ber miſtreſs. _ "= 
This, did not, however, at that time, diſcover .its 
ſelf, bab ü lurking in her mind, like a concealed e- 
nemy, he waits; for a reinforcement of additional 
ſtrength, before he open li declares himſelf, and pro- 
ceeds upon hoſtile operations.: and ſuch additional 
| ſtrength ſoon arrived ta corroborate her ſuſpicion ; far 
not long after, the huſband and wife being at dinner, 
the maſter ſaid to his maid, Da mili aliguid patum : 
upon which the poor girl ſmiled, perhaps at the bad 
neſs of the Latin, and when her miſtreſs caſt her eyes 


| * her, ener- pollibly with che conſeiouſneſs bes han | 


in — pores — - which, moſt probably, ſhe-would 
have executed very tragieal vengeance, had not the 
Sil taken the advantage of being nearer the door 
than her miſtreſs, and avoided her fury by 8 
away; for, as to the poor huſband, whether 125 
dad rendered him motionleſt, or fear (which i is foll 

as probable) had reſtrained him from venturing at 

any oppoſition, he fat ſtaring and trembling in his 
{1 —_— nor ag . _— 

nai, | „ | © 
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ns, 0 the prſu of N n 
defenſive meaſures neceflary for his own preſervation, 
and he likewiſe was r e to eue after the en- | 


ample of the maid. W TEN 

This 1 woman was, 1 no more : ch1n Othello, of 
ER 2 , : TS „„ 4 T5 AT! * 4 
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ſhe therefore ordered Jenn ithtbechagel to pack u 
Her awls, and be gone: 195 that ſhe rely to park med 
the ſhould not ſleep that night within her Wülls . 
- Mr Partridge had profited too much by Experience, 
to interpoſe in a matter of this nature. He therefore 
Had recourſe to his uſual receipt of patience; for, 
though he was not a great adept in Latin, he remem- 
bered, and well uiiderſtood, me advice contained 'i | 
| theſe words: 


8 


n n W in0 oh a : 11 „ ETBEI es 19 

wait e ler #ts quod bene fenen emu. Ho ee rd 
„ ; 33 2341.3 T8 1 2 ne 
In Engliſh, *A burden becomes lighted, when it tis 
e woe, Dofne :: 3H Es 


Which he bad eee in bis maths and of which, 
to ſay the truth, he: hid:ofren, gecaſion to weden 
he: truth. 1 na 

Jenny offered. to e proteſtations 4 . inno- 
cence; but the tempeſt was too ſtrong for her to be 
heard. She then betook berſelf to the buſineſs of 
packing, for which a ſmall quantity of brown paper 
- ſufficed;z-and, having received her ſmall eee . 
* ſhe returned hom. oh 

"The ſchool-maſter: and his dne paſe'd — time 
| vapleaſantly.coough that evening; but ſomething or 


e 


| cher happened: 
ule abated the fury. of Mrs -Partridge; and ſhe a 
length admicted her baſband to make his excuſes. 


faction in her: being diſl 

of letle uſe as a 8 
reading, and was become; moreover; very pert and ; 
obſtinate: for, indead, the! and cher (maſter had; lately 


mY 


To which ſhe. gave the readier belief, as he had, i 
Read of deſiring ber to. recal: Jenny, profeſſed a ſa 


ing all her time in 


— eren literature; in Which, as bath 


laid, the was become greatly his ſuperior... This | 


however, he would by no! means allow 7 and us be 


called her perſiſting in the right, obſtinacy, he, began 
e ee ſmall i er Aang dein 


* 4 * 
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Containing 61 one. \ of ths! 40 bloody: FR or rather 
: 


that _ ever recorded; in ee bins; 


the. ſecrets of ſree · maſonry, ſhould be divulged to none 


who are not members of that honourable fraternity, 


Mrs Partridge was pretty well ſatisfied, that ſhe had 


condemned her huſband without cauſe, and endear 
voured, by acts of kindneſs, to make him amends 
for her falſe ſuſpicion. Her paſſions were, indeed, 
equally violent, which ever way _ inclined; for, 
as ſhe could be tr Oy angry 16 ſo could [the be al- 
| together as fond. 5 X : 
But though theſe, e ordivagly — each 


other, and ſcarce twenty - four hours ever paſſed in 


Which the pedagogue was not, in ſome 2 the 


object of both; yet, on extraordinary occaſions, 
when the faſlion of anger had raged very high, the 


remiſſion was uſually longer, and ſo was the caſe at 
preſent; for ſhe continued longer in a ſtate of affa- 


bility, after this fit of jealouſy was ended, than her 


 buſband had ever known before; and had it not been 
ol ee * Which i che followers, of 
EE. ES Tan. 


* 


> ſayings ſhe, was groun 5 


o the e n in the preceding SAT : 
ter, and from ſome other matrimorfial. conceſs 
| 3 well known to moſt huſbands; and which, like 


. 


THE avout or 


unitippe are oblige: ene dee Ra 
would have enjoyed & perfect ſerenity of ſeverabmonths, 
Perfect calms at fea are always ſuſpected by the ex- 


Xa 


mariner to be the fore-runners of à ſtorm: 


Perienced 

and I know ſome perſons, who, without being gene- 
rally the devotees of ſuperſtition, are apt to appre- 
dend, that great and unuſual peace or tranquillity 
will be attended with its oppoſite. For which reaſon 
the ancients uſed,” on ſuch occaſions; to — to 
the goddeis \Nemefis;' a deity: who was thought 
chem to look with an invidious eye on human eli 
and to have a peculiar delight in overturning it. 
As we are very far from believing in any ſuch Kew. F 
then goddeſs, or from encouraging any ſuperſtition, 
fo we wiſh Mr John Fr., or ſome other ſuch 
philoſopher, would beſtir himſelf a little, in order to 


Z find out the real cauſe of this ſudden tranſition, from 


to bad fortune, which hath been ſo often remark- 
ed, and of which we ſhall proceed to give an inſtance; 
for i it is our province to relate facts, and we ſhall leave | 
cauſes to perſons of much higher genius. * 
Mankind have always taken great delight in kao 
ine and deſcanting on the actions of others. Hence 
there have been, in all ages and nations, certain placts 
ſet apart for public rendezvous, where the curious | 
_—_ meet, and ſatisfy their mutual enriofity.. A- 
tnong theſe, the barbers ſhops have juſtly borne the 
pre-eminence. Among the Greeks, barbers news was 
_ @ proverbial” expreſſion; and Horace, in one of his 


_ Epiſtles, makes honourable mention _ the Roman 


Barbers in the fame light. — 

© Thoſe of England are known to be no ie inferjot 
to their Greek or Roman predeceſſors. You there ſee 
foreign affairs diſcuſſed in a manner little inferior to 
that with which they are handled in the coffee-houſes; 
and domeſtic occurrences are much more largely and | 
. Freely treated in the former, than i in the latter. But 
this ſerves only for the men. Now, whereas the fe- 


males of this country, eſpecially thoſe of the lower 


order, do affociate themſelves much more than thoſe 
of other nations, our polity would be highly defi- 


; 1 Wy" had not * place {er apart/ wy 
or 


„ 
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lar. 


or the indulgence of their eurioſity, ſeein g they art | 
in this no way inferior to 8 half of e 


n enjoying, therefore, ſuch» place of rende vous, 
the Britiſh fair ought. to eſteem — hap» 
Py than any of their foreign ſiſters; as I do not . 
member either to have read in hiltory, or to have ſeek 
in my travels, any thing of the like kinda. 
I mis place then is no other than the chandler*s hop; 

the known ſeat of all the news; or, as it ae 
called, goſſiping, in every pariſh in En it» el 
Mrs — being one day at — aflembly er 
females, was alked by one of her neighbours, if fie 
had heard no news lately of Jenny Jones? To which 
ſhe anſwered in the negative. Upon this, the other 
replied with a ſmile, That the parith was very much 
. obliged: to her for ding ney Joya as * 
| did .. eln 
. Partridge, whoſe jealouſy, acarddl render! well | 
knows, was long ſince cured, and who had no other 
quarrel to her maid, anſwered boldly, ſhe did nat 
know any obligation the pariſh had to her on that ac- 
count; * he believed Jenny had nen left her n 
bebind hes 
No, truly, faid the goſſip, 1 hops: not, Ang 
. fancy we have ſluts enow too. Then you have not 
4 heard, it ſeems, that ſhe hath been brought to bed 


2 of two baſtards; but as they are not born here, 


my huſband, and the other overſeer 1155 we _ 
4 + wor be obliged to keep them. 

Iwo baltards! anſwered Mrs Partridge haſtily, 
4 „ o⁰ ſurprize me. I don't know whether we muſt 
keep them; but I am ſure they mult have been be- 
gotten here; for the wench ape n deen nine 
months gone awayy rigs t 

Nothing can be ſo 3 ind Waden as the opera- 
tions of the mind, eſpecially when hope, or fear, or 
Jealouſy, to which the two others are but eee | 

Jet it to work. It occurred inſtantly to her, that Jenny 


nad ſcarce been ever out of her own houſe; while 


he lived with her. The leaning over the chair, the 
_ Nudden ſtarting up, the Latin, the ſmile, and many 
other chings ruſned upon her all at once. The fatisfac- - 
ok tion 


* 


— 
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ee in dhe deganund of . 
appeared. Naw! :to be —— again; in the 
9 9 to be. real; but yet, (o conbrm her jea - 

hundred other 


e om ſatiety, and a 
cauſes. In &wards:ſhe:waseconvinced: of her ihu 


Saad'sgnilt, and eee the ab —— : 
om. aii zii 266 36 414 21226691 *: 


fait :Grimalkin, who, though-the youngeſt pe i 


3M 
4. e Hamilys degenerates not in feracity from 


| the elder branches of her houſes and though inferior 
in strength, is equal in Gercepels to the nobler _ 
Aunſe li. hen a little mouſe,, whom it hath long. tore 
SMentcs in ſport, eſeapes from her elutches, for a 
dbile frets, ſcolds, grows, ſwears; but if che trunk, 
er bor, behind which the mauſe lay bid, be again 


-envenomed wrath, bites, ſcratches, mumbles, and tears 
be linde:andhak:. , Wale nnd. aghttireft. ant. 
2 Not with les fury did Mrs Partridge a7 en the 
Poor: pedagogue.,” Her + tongue, teeth, and hands, 
Tall all upon him at once. His wig was in an inſtant 
norm from his head, his ſhirt from his back, and from 

bis face deſcended five ſtreams of bloody: denoting 
the number of claws with which Nature had unhap- f 
. armed the enemy. 00} 64642 ii tn en nn 


b Me Partridge aded for ſome time on the deſenſive 


moved ſhe hes lie lightning. on heripre y, and, with = 


| only; indeed he attempted only to guard his face with 


ihis hands; but as he found that his antagoniſt abated 
nothing * her rage, he thought he might, at leaſt, 
.endeavour to diſarm her, or rather to confine her arms; 
in doing which, her cap fell off in the ſtruggle, and 
ber hair being too ſbort to reach her ſhoulders, erec- 

cd itſelf on her heal; her ſtays likewiſe, which were 


laced through one ſingle hole at the bottom, burſt openz | 
- and: her breatts, which were much more redundant K 


than her hair, hung down below her middle; her 
face was likewiſe marked with the blood of her hufe 
band; her teeth gnaſhed with rage; and fire, ſuch 
as ſparkles from a fmith's forge darted from her eyes. 
So that, altogether, this Amazonian! heroine might 
have been an object of terror to a woyck: bolder man 
. 11 * 1 D311: 25 1 2 "I 
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He had, at length, the good fortune, by gettin 
poſſeſſion of her arms, to render thoſe weapons, 
the wore at the ends of her fingers, uſeleſs; which ſhe 
no ſooner perceived, than the ſoftneſs of her ſex pre- 


vailed over her rage, and! ſhe preſently 1 0 in 5 


tears, which ſoon after concluded in a fit. 4 7 3}i& 


That ſmall ſhare of ſenſe which — had 


hitherto preſerved through this ſcene of fury, of the 


cauſe of which he was hitherto ignorant, now utterly 


abandoned him. He ran inſtantly into the ſtreet, hal- 


Iooing out, that his wife was in the agonies of death, 


and beſeeching the neighbours to fly with the utmoſt 
haſte to her aſſiſtance. Several good women. obeyed 
his ſummons, who entering his houſe, and applying 
the uſual remedies on ſuch occaſions, Mrs Partrid 


was, at length, to the . joy of hex win 


brought to herſelf. _. 
As ſoon as ſhe had a little recollected her Hm, 
and ſomewhat compoſed herſelf with a cordial, ſhe 


began to inform the company of the manifold injuries 
ſhe had received from her huſband; who, ſhe ſaid, 


was not contented to injure her in her bed; but, upon 


her upbraiding him with it, had treated her in the 
eruelleſt manner imaginable; had torn her cap and 


| e from her head, and her ſtays from her body, giy- 


bor hich the: ſhould- Carry to the grave. 847 Jt 


The poor man, who bore; on his fade, — and 


more viſible: marks of the | indignation of his wife, 
Rood in filent aſtoniſhment at this accuſation ; which 
the reader will, I believe, bear witneſs for hon, had 


a exceeded the truth: for indeed, he had not 
uck her once; and this ſilence being · interpreted to 
be a confeſſion of the charge, by the whole court, 


they all began at once, una voce to rebuke and revile 


him, repeating often, cas none but a coward ever 


f ſtruek a woman. urs 


Mr Partridge tives all this 3 : but — his >; 


wife appealed to the blood on her face, as an evidence 


of his barbarity, he could not help laying. claim to 
His on blood, for ſo it really was; as he thought it 
very 2 this ſhould. riſe. up (as we are 


n | | taught 


geting | 


her, at the ſame time, ſeveral blows, os . of 


us 1 THE! HISTORY QF n 
taught that of a mordered nem een. 
: —_— gain him. ft, £1 
To this the: eee eee 
that i it iwas;pity iti had not come from his heart, inſtead = 
of his face; all deelaring; that if their huſbands ſhould 
lift cheir hands againſt them, 5 0 e thhve; their 
hearts: blood out of their bodies. | 
After much admonition for: what was: Saas and 
much good advice to Mr: Partridge for his future 
behaviour, the company at length departed, and left 
dhe huſband and wife to a perſonal conference toge> 
ther, in: which. eee don learned tho:cunſeref 


* 
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Believe it de a true een, —— 
divulged to one perſon only; but certainly, it 
— de next to a miracle, that (a ſact of this kind 
mould be known: to a whole arp eee 
any farther. 4 5 ; 
And, indeed, a very * n e befand 
e country, to ul a common phraſe, rung of the 
ſchoolmaſter of Little Baddington; who was ſaid: to 
| have beaten his wife in the molt eruel manner. Nay, 
in ſome places, ic was reported he had murdered 
Ber; in others, chat he had broke her arms; mo 
mers, her legs; in ſhort, there was: ſcaree an injury | 
which ean be done to a human creature, but whay 
Mrs Partridge was ſomewhere: os: other affirmed: to 
have received from her kuſbands i 1 wie ns pd 
Tze cauſe of this quarret was likewiſe variouſly: res | 
| 3 for, as ſome people ſaid: that Mrs Partridge 
caught her huſband in bed with his maid, fo 
many other reaſons, of a very different: kind, went 
abroad. Nay, eee eee perv 
and che jealouſy to the huſband. M 6} | 
Mrs Wilkins . * bird of n 4 
br rf as a different cauſe from the. true. ne had 
„„ 8 
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bed ür ears, ſhe thought proper desde 
and the rather, Perhaps, as the blame was univerſally 
laid on Mr Par 3 and his wife, when ſhe was 
ſervant to Mr Allworthy; had in ſomething offended 
Mrs Wilkins, wn was not of is eee tem- 
r. nenn nne 5195 il 1397354; 23: 113 
750 Mrs Wilkins, whoſe eyes could: dt 
diſtance, and who could very well look forward a feu 
yeats into futurity, had perceived a ſtrong like lthood 
of Captain Blidl's being he hereafter her maſter; and, 
as the ' plainly diſcerned, that the captain dore no 
great good- will to the little foundling, ſhe fancied it 
would be rendering him an agreeable ſervice, if the 
could make any diſcoveries that might leſſen the affec - 
tion which Mr Allworthy ſeemed to have contracted 
for the child, and Which gave vifible uneaſineſs to the 
captain; who could not entirely conceal it even be- 
fore Mr Allworthy himſelf; though his wife, who 
acted her part much better in public, frequently re- 
commended to him her own example, of conniving at 
the folly of her brother, which, ſhe faid; ſhe at lealt:as 
well perceived, and a much eee 1 Nene | 
pony could. 1 87717 1 13 4 AT: v8. 
Mrs Wilkins' havidg therefore; by accident; orthd 
a true ſcent of the above ſtory, though long after it 
had happened, failed not to ſatisfy herſelf thoroughly 
of all the particulars; and then acquainted the cap- 
tain, that ſne had at laſt diſcovered the true father of 
the little baſtard, which ſhe was ſorry, ſhe ſaid, to ſee 
her maſter loſe his reputation in che TORT: by: tas 
King ſo much notice of. | 


The captain chid- her for ike concluſion! ws; wn 


ſpbeth;' as an improper aſſurance in judging of her 
maſter's actions: for if his honour or his underſtand- 
ing would have fuffered the captain to make an alli- 
ance with Mrs Wilkins, his pride would by no means 
Have admitted it. And, to ſay the truth, there is no 
conduct leſs politic, than to enter into any confede- 
acy with your friend's ſervants, againſt their maſter. 


For, by tkeſe means, you afterwards become the ſlave ky 


af theſe very ſervants; by whom you are conſtantly 
| Bable to. be betrayed. And And this em ne 
PSs 


* 


captain Blifil from 


ding more - goiter wich Mrs Wilkins; or from en- 


8 che abuſe which the had beſtowed on All- 
worthy 
But though he dectured: no  Gariofaftion to Mrs Wil- 
kivs at this diſcovery, he enjoyed not a little from-i 
min his own we un e by n the beſt uſe of 
BIS was able. tub 
He kept this matter a — time ee 0 within 
his own. breaſt, in hopes that Mr Allworthy might 
hear it from ſome other perſon; but Mrs Wilkins, 
whether ſhe reſented the captain's behaviour, or whe- 
ther his cunning was beyond her, and ſhe feared the 
diſcovery might diſpleaſe him, er eee open 
| un her lips about the matter f 


1 have thought it e We on e ol 


Lo that the-houſe-keeper never acquainted, Mrs Blifil 
with this news, as women are more inclined to com- 
municate all pieces of intelligence to their own ſex, 
khan to ours. The only way, as it appears to me, of 


ſolving chis difficulty, is, by imputing it to that di- 


ſtance which was now grown between the lady and the 
- houſe-keeper: whether this aroſe from a jealouſy in 


Mrs Blifil, that Wilkins ſhewed too great a reſpect to 


the foundling; for while ſbe was endeavouring to ruin 
the little infant, in order to ingratiate herſelf with the 
captain, ſhe was every day more and more commend- 
ing it before Allworthy, as his fondneſs, ſor it every 
day increaſed. This, notwithſtanding all the care ſhe 
took at other times to expreſs the direct contrary to 
Mrs Blifil, perhaps offended that delicate lady, who 
certainly now hated Mrs Wilkins; and though ſhe 
did not, or poſſibly could not, abſolutely remove her 
from her place, ſhe found, however, the means ol 
making her life very uneaſy. This Mrs. Wilkins, at | 


length, ſo reſented, that ſhe very openly ſhewed al | 


manner of reſpe& and fondneſs to little Lament i. 
reien to Mrs BlifiIl. r en 
The captain, therefore, Gading. the ſtor 
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wet FOUNDING: ir 


11 <d with Mr Albworthy in a 
N n which the captain, great 
learning. ee to Mr Allwerthy, that the. word 
icharity, in ſeripture, no Abere n. S e t 23 et or 
generoſity. / -: {Fo EH SS AA 25S 48: 
74; The Chri Aut he ſaid, was inflirures 
for much nobler purpoſes, than to enforce a leſſon 
which many. heathen philoſophers had taught us 
long before, and which, G it migkt perhaps 
be called a moral virtue, ſavoured but little of that 
ſublime Chriſtian· like diſpoſition, that vaſt elevation 
of thought, in purity approaching to angelic per- 
5. feQion, to be attained, expreſſed, and felt only by 
grace. Thoſe (he ſaid) came nearer to the ſcrip- 
ture- meaning, Who underſtood by it candour, or the 
forming of a benevolent opinion of our brethren, 
and p — a favourable judgment on their actions; 
4 A much higher, and more extenſive in its na- 
ture, than a pitiful diſtribution of alms, ger, | 
though we would never ſo much prejudiſe, or even 
ruin our famities, could never reach many; where. 
as charity, in the other and truer ſenſe, hes cet 55 
4 extended to all man kind.. 

He ſaid, Conſidering who the diſciples were, it 
7 + would: be abſurd to conceive) the doctrine of gene- 
© roſity, or giving alms, to have been preached to 
5 them. And, as we could not well i imagine this docs 
trie ſhould be preached by its divine Author to 
© men who could not practiſe it, much leſs ſhall we 
think it underſtood ſo by choſe who can 18 tae it, 
and do not. | | 

But though, continued "RY : cher is, I-am a- 
1 fraid, little merit in theſe benefactions; there would, 

I muſt confeſs, be much pleaſure in them to a good 
4 mind, if it was not abated: by one conſideration. I 
mean, that we are liable to be impoſed upon, and to 
_ f-confer our choiceſt favours often on the undeſer- 


*-ving, as you maſt. own was your caſe in your bouns , _ 


ty to that worthleſs fellow Partridge, for two or 
three ſach examples muſt: greatly leſſen the in ward 
4 ſatisfaction, which a good man would otherwiſe find 
de Ay ** may even make him timorous in 
ee W 4 3 eder. 


u y 


# * 


= 2nd. encouraging the wicked a: erime of a veryblack 


| airs! pen and for which: it wilt by no means bei fuff- 


veient excuſe, that e have noti aſtually intended 

* ſuch an encouragement ; unleſs we have wie! 

* utmoſt caution. in.chulitg the! objects of dur benefi- 
5 4 cence. A conſideration which, I make no doubt, 


© hath greatly checked eng ten yy away 
4 and pious man.” 


Mr Allworthy anſwered, e conkd nos!  difpaite 4 


with the captain in the Greek language, and there+ 
fore could fay nothing as to the true ſenſe of the 
vord which is tranſlated chavieyy: but that he had 


* always thought it was interpreted to conſiſt in ac | 
tion, and that giving alms wander. at leaſt one 


branch of that virtue. ai 24: 10g 
As to the meritorious part, Pi aid, he readily 
agreed with the captain; for where could be the 
merit af barely diſcharging a duty; which , he fad, 
let the word; charity heck conſtruction it would, 


a 


of the New Teiinment?: And as he thought it an in- 
diſpenſable duty, enjoined. both by: the Chriſtian law, 
and by the law of nature itſelf; ſo: was it withal ſo 
pleaſant, that if any duty could be faid' to be its own 
reward, or to mays us T's weare REL” Wyre 
Ec was this. 4 N Nen 
To confeſs the 2 *  faid be, dee My ane des 
33 gree of generoſity, (of charity E would have called 
< it) which ſeems to have ſome ſhew of merit, and 
© that is, where from a principal of benevolence and 
s; Chriſtian love, we beſtow on another what we really 
© want ourſelves; where, in order to leflen the di- 
: treſſes of another, we condeſcend to ſhare ſome part 
of them, by giving what even our own neceſſities 
cannot well 3 This is, I think, meritorious; 
but do relieve our brethren only with our ſuper- 
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ther at the expence of our coffers than ourſelves: to 
' © fave ſeveral families from miſery rather than hang 
up an extraordinary picture in our honſes, or gratify 
ee le, ridiculoas * ſeems "ap 
1 2 $4 [1 * 7 
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it ſufficiently appeared to be from the hole: tenor 


4 fluities; to be charitable, (L muſt uſe the word) ra- 
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8 the ſchoolmaſter, what do you call him ? Partridge, 


count) and the captain as great at his ignorance of 


6 —— — amt: — 


© a few or many examples of ingratitude can juſtify 


va man's hardening his heart againſt the diſtreſſes of 


© his fellow-creatures': nor do 1 believe it can ever 


© have! ſueh effect on a truly benevolent” mind. No- 


thing defs than a perſuaſion of univerſal depravity 
can lock tip the charity of a good man; and this 
. perſuaſton muſt lead him, I chin, either into atheiſm, 


or enthuſtaſm; bur ſurely it is Utifaiy to argue ſach 
_ © univerſal depravity from a few vicious individuals; 


© nor” was this, I believe; ever done by a man, Who 

upon ſearching his own mind found one certain ex- 
ic eeption to the general rule. He then concluded by 
aſking who that Partridge was, hom he _ Tu | 
ed a'worthleſs fellow27 ? 5441: 109] 
I meanz ſaid ehe captain, * Partridge the: bb 


© the father- of the little child which vou en in | 


* your, bed. 


Mr Allworthy expreſt- great peil at this ae- 


it: for he ſaid he had known it above a month, and 

at length recollected wirk much 2 that he was 

told it by Mrs Wilkins. e V2 
Upon this, Wilkins was immediately PRICE. es | 


_ who having confirmed what the captain had ſaid, was 


by Mr Allworthy, by and with the captain's advice, 
diſpatehed to Little Baddington, to inform herſelf of 
the truth of the fact: for the captain expreſt great diſ- 
like at all haſty proceedings in criminal matters, aud 
ſaid he would by no means have Mr Allworthy take 
any reſolution either to the prejudice of the child or its 
. deſore he nn that the latter was guilty: 
0 2 for 


from one 20 Paruidges — — rr 490” 
ee give ay funk: ann eee 
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The 3 5 e the. er ene | 


»nency'; the; evidence of bis auiſe : à ſhort reflection 
on i be wiſdom of our law ; with other grave matters," 


x which "thay will like nen eee . moſt 


„ V4? gs ? 


verſation, ſhould never have been mentioned to Mr 


Allworthy himſelf, who was, perhaps, the only. perſon- 


| in chat country who had mever heard of it 
Too account in ſome. meaſure for this to he; reader, 
| Lithink proper to inform him that there was no one in 
the kingdom leſs intereſted, in oppoſing that doctrine 


concerning the meaning of the word charity, which 


hath been ſeen in the | preceding. chapter, than our 


man.“ Indeed, he was, equally intitled- to this 


virtue in either ſenſe; for as no man was ever more 


ſenſible of the wants, or more ready to relieve the 


diſtreſſes of others, ſo none could be more tender of 


their characters, or __ to believe 405. thing to their 
difadvantage. e BIAS 1 e aſs. 


 _ Scandal, therefore, never Cd aun rvals to his 
table; for as it hath been long ſince obſerved, that 
vou may know ea man by his companiens;:; ſo E will. 


venture to ſay, that by attending to the converſation 


at a great mans table, you may ſatisfy, yourſelf of his, 
religion, his politics, his taſte, and indeed of his entire 
diſpoſition: for though a few odd fellows will utter 


their own ſentiments in all places, yet much the great- 
er part of mankind have enough of the courtier to ac: 


eom:modate. their converſation to the rey ina - 
8 tion of their ſuperiors. 3 l 553: 861 
But to return to Mrs Wilkins, who, Ai exe 


. her commiſſion with great diſpatch, though at: 
ſifteen miles diſtance, brought back. ſuch a. confie+ 


al on that Mr All. : 


: mation of i: Ahe, PIES s.- 


- It 55 Worthy 


LY 


TT. may. * 1 that 8 Ga well. known, 
and which has furniſhed ſo much, matter of con- 
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- worthy | nine head te; er- 
amine him viva voce. Mr Partridge, therefore, was 


ſummoned to attend, in order to his defence (if he 
could make any) againſt this accuſation. | - | 


i At the time — before: Mr — Wa LM 


fiel, at Paradiſe-hall, came às well the laid e 


with Anne his wife, as Mrs Wilkins his accuſer. 
„And now Mr aAllworthy being ſeated in the chair 
of juſtice, Mr Partridge was brought before him. 
Having heard his accuſation from the month of 
Mrs Wilkins, he pleaded, not guilty, , —_— 
vehement-proteltations-of is i innocene. 
Mrs Partridge was then examined, who, pk a 
modeſt apology for being obliged to ſpeak the trutly 
inſt her — elated all the circumftances 
with which the reader hath already been acquainted; 
and: at laſt coneluded with her bands confellivn of 


bis guilt. 
=” Wherder ſhe- had forgiven him or 201 will not 


venture to determine: but it is certain, ſhe was an 


unwilling witneſs in this cauſe; and it is probable, 


from certain other reaſons, would never have been 
brought to depoſe as ſhe did, had not Mrs Wilkins, 


_ with-great art, fiſhed all out of her, at her own houſe; 


and had ſhe not indeed made promiſes in Mr All- 


* worthy's name, that the puniſhment of her huſpand 


ſhould not be ſuch as might any ways effect his tamily. 


Partridge ſtil} perſiſted in aſſerting his innocence, 

though he admitted he had made the above-mentioned 
confeſſion; which he however endeavoured to account 
for by proteſting that he was forced into it by the 
continued importunity ſhe uſed, who vowed, that as 


ſhe was ſure of his guilt, ſhe would never leave tor- 
menting him till he had owned it, and © faithfully 
romiſed, that in ſueh caſe ſhe would never mention 
to him more. Hence he ſaid; he had been in- 
duced falſely to confeſs hilwſelf guilty, though he 


was innocent; and that he believed he wr genes a 
eonfeſt a murder from the Tame mot ve. „ 


* Mrs Partridge could not bear this i imputation — * 
patience; and having no other remedy, in the preſent 
3 but _ ſhe called forth a plemitul aſbitance 

'F 3. | from 


TO an or 


3 worthy, 4 e Ar: « May it 4 
8 your worſhip, . there never was any poor woman ſo | 
© injured as I am by that baſe man: for this is not the 
8 nne lie fad tome. No; may it 
1 <-pleaſe your worſhip, he hath injured my bed many's 
1 the and often. I could have put up with 
his drunkenneis and neglect of his buſineſs, . he 
had not broke one of the ſacred conmandimentss 
_ * Beſides, if it had been out of doors I had not mat- 

* tered it ſo much; but with my own ſervant, in my 
_ © own houſe, under my own roof; to deſile my oa 

* chaſte bed, which ws ſure he hath with his beaſtly . 

ſtinking whores. Yes, you villain, you have defiled 
my own bed. you have; and then you have charged 
_. © me- with bullocking you into owning the trutb. 
lt is very likely, an't pleaſe your worſhip, that 1 
* ſhould bullock him. — l have marks enow about my 
dody to ſhew of his eruelty to me. If yon had 
been à man, you villain, yon would: have ſcorned 
to injure a woman in that manner. But you ant 
half a man, you know it. Nor have you been half 
N a huſband to me. Lou need run after whores, you 
. need, when | am ſure And ſince he provokes, 
me, I am ready, an't pleaſe y our worſhip, to take 
my bodily oath, that I found tw a-bed together. 

. 64 What, you have forgot, I ſuppoſe, when you beat 
== 7. N into a fit, and made the blood run down my 
: forebead, becauſe I only civilly taxed yon with your 

- | #7: "adultery! but I can prove it by,all my neighbours. 

„ — ou have almoſt broke wy wrap, you! have, you 1 
8 eee eee eee 

| $0 de pacified, promiſing her that ſhe ſhould have 
Juſtice; then turning to Partridge, who ſtood aghaſt, 
one half of his wits being hurried away by ſurpriſe and 

| _ — the other half by fear he ſaid be was ' ſorry to ſee 
tthere was ſo wicked a man in the world. He aſſured 
> _ © Him, that his prevaricating and lying backward and 
forward was a great aggravation ot his guilt: for 
+ which oe only atonement he could Na was by 


—— nfefling the fach, and 
not to SR hs 2 what x was fo plainly proved 


acity of 

= of en, * or aal hes Bees. 1e 3 

a certain learned author, who, I believe, was never 

quoted before in any but a law- book, would be the 
means of creating an eternal diſſenſion between them. 
It would, indeed, be the means of much perjury, and 
of much whipping, — pris: nene 
and hanging. 
2 Fartridge Rood awhile filent, til being did do . 
be ſaid, he had already ſpoken the truth, and-appeal- 
ed to Heaven for his innocence, and laſtly, to the girl 
herſelf, whom he deſired his worſhip immediately to 
ſend for; for he was ignorant, or at leaſt pretended. to 
- be ſo, that ſhe had left that part of the country.. - 
Mx Allworthy, whoſe et love of juſtice, joined 
* fo his coolneſs of temper, made him always a moſt 
| patient magiſtrate in bearing all the witneſſes which 
an accuſed perſon could produce in his defence, — 
to defer his final determination of this matter, till the 
arrival of Jenny, for whom he immediately dif patched 
a meſſenger; and then having recommended peace 
between artridge and his wife (tbough he ddrefled 
| himſelf chiefly to the wrong perſon) he appointed them 
to attend again the third day; for he had ſent _ 
a whole day's journey from his own houſe. 

At the appointed time the parties all aſſembled, 2 4 
che meſſenger returning, brought word, that Jenny was 
not to be found; for that ſhe had left her habitation 
a few days before, i in company with a recruiting officer, 

Mr Allworthy then declared, that the evidence of 
* a ſlut as ſhe appeared to be, would have deſerved 
no eredit; but he ſaid he could not help thinking, that 
had ſhe! been preſent, and would have declared the 
truth, ſhe muſt have confirmed what fo many eir- 
cumſtances, together with his own confeſſion, and the 
declaration of his wife, that ſhe had caught her huſ- 
e in ute 18 did ſuihciently "_ He therefore 

- once 


— Gill 
— innocence; — Allvorthy declared him- 
elf ſatisfied of his guilt, and that be was too bad 
man to receive any encouragement from him. He 
therefore adeprived him of his: "annuity; und recom 
mended to him, on account” of another 
world, and induſtry to maintain himſelf and his wife = 
in 2 2421459) ien T6 tun Dann 4 | 
There were not, perhaps, many more unhappy per- 
ſons than poor Partridge. He had loſt the beſt part 
of his income dy the evidence of his wife, and yet 
was daily upbraided by her for having, among other 
things, been the occaſion of depriving her of that be- 
nefit; but ſuch was I he was oblige bu to 
Lubwiv-to-it. £103; 27 »34 yi! nn 2 1 
Though I called Few poor Partridge, 8 laſt 
paragraph; I would have the reader rather impute 
that epithet to the eompaſſion of my temper, than con- 


Cebive it to be any declaration of his innocence. Whes 


ther he was innocent or not, will perhaps appear here 
after ? but if the hiſtorie Muſt hath entruſted me with 
. any ſecrets, Twill by no tyeans be un of areas, Þ 
| them till ſhe ſhall give me leave 
Here, therefore, the reader mult ſuſpend his caving, 
Certain it is, that vhatever was the truth of the caſe, 
there was evidence more than ſufficient to convict him 
before Alworthy; indeed much eſs would have fas. 
tisfied a bench of juſtices on an order of battardy; and 
yet not withſtanding the poſitiveneſt of Mrs Partridge, 
who would have — the ſacrament upon the matter, 
there is a poffibiſity that the ſchoolmaſter was entirely 
innocent: for though it appeared clear; on comparing 
the time that Jenny departed from Little Baddington, 
with that of her delivery, that ſhe had there eren wu | 
this infant, yet it by no means followed, of neceſſit y, 
that Partridge muſt have been its father; for te — 
other particulars, there was in the ſame houſe a lad 
near eighteen, between whom and jenny, there had 
ſubſiſted ſufficient” intimaey to found à reuſonable 
ſuſpicion: and yet fo blind is jealouſy; this cireum- 
e never once ae into _ . ky the N 
; 3 J..“ Abt» CL fra: _ Hl tbe 
TO, Whether 


apparent. 
it is, that his wife repented beartiſy of the eviden 
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Mr Allworthy!'s - -g not fo. er 


5 . 
me bad. glven againſt. him; eſpecially when = 


Mrs Deborah had deceived; her, and refuſed to make 


any application to hr allwerthy on her behalf. She 


bad. however, ſumewhat better ſuereſs with Mrs BKHfil, 
who was, as the reader muſt have perceived, à much 
better tempered Woman ʒ and wery kindly. undertook 


to-ſolicit her brothes to reſtore the annuity. In which⸗ 
though good. nature might have ſome ſhare, yet 4 


ſtronger and more natural motive will e in the 


next chapter. bias raliigg, ie 14303165 149 
Theſe. ſolicitations. jvere. nevertheleſs, unfueceſsfuk+ 
for though Mr Allworthy ; did net think, with ſome. 


late writers, that merey gonſiſts only in puniſhing of» 


fenders; yet he was as far from thinking that it is 


proper to this excellent quality to pardon great crimi⸗ 


nals wantonly, without any reaſon, whatever. A 
doubtfulneſs of the fact, or any circumſtance of: mitts 
gation was never diſregarded z/but-the petitions of jan 
effender,; orithe interceſſions of others, did not im the 
leaſt affect him. In à word, he never ipatdoned; bes 
eauſe the offender himſelf, or his friends, were waged 
W e be ꝓuniſhed. An 19, 133647) gt 
artridge and his wife were therefore bark big 


* ſubmit to their fate; which was indeed ſevere e- 


ugh; for ſo fa was her from doubling his induſtry 
account 6 os is leſſened i income, that he did in a 


Wenner doen e himſelf 20. deſpair; and as he,was by 
nature indo I at 11 55 no. 8 upon. * 


ä 1 which {choal he had : 
that KN Cage is wiſe n nor loft Ha would have No 


bread to eat, had not the charity of ſome good Chri- 
ſtian interpoſed, and provided them with. _ 1 16] 


: jult ſufficient for their fuſtenanee- ri 


As this ſupport was conveyett/ to Wem by an un- 


Fe hand, they imagined; and ſo, doubt 


in the reader, that Mr Allwerthy himſelf was their 
et henefactor; who, though, he would not openly: 
encourage. vice, could yet privately relieve the diſtreſſes 


an the vicious * theſe became tod n 


. | | _ 
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| . — — rreufar — 
fei ; for ſhe at length tool pic on this / miſrabſe cou 
Pie andiiconſiderably deſſensduthie wt ehed Rate of 
Pastridge, by putting à final end to that of his wife; 
who ſoon after cnugtit the ſiall- por and died. 
Ake, Juſtice which Mr All wordhycbadnexecuted ion | 
; e,/-at-firſt; wet: with nnbrerſalliapprobationg 
der nolſoones had he felt its iiconfequences; thaw his 
neighbours began to relent and to/:compatiionanes bis 
eaſe; and preſently after, to blame tiiat asrigour and 
feverity;: which'they before 'calle@/quitive. hey nom 
exclaimed againſt punithing-in cold blood and ſang: | 
forth che praiſes of mercy and forgioen¹ꝗ,,wtlů ind 
EZheſe eries tre conſiderabby ãncrea fel by the carts 
ef: Mrs: Partridge, which; ION e to the — 
nemper above entioned; whict:is:no conſequence of 
poverty or diftrefs; many were not Aſhamed to —.— 
d Mr Alfworthy's ſeverity, or, as chey now termed 
it, cruelty : 21 ( 10 rt dil oa bob 
| __ e15Pantridge, h now loſrhig-wiſe;bisſchootand 
'$ Bit annuity; and» the unknown perſon: having'now | 
i diſtomtinued che laſt mentioned ciaricy, reſobed te! 
ehange he ſcebes and rleft te oονjj,H́² where he was | 
i! in danger of ſtarving, wich the- Ne 4 vy ug | 
F ef all-his neighbours,” SER HW i bas v. binn . 
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10UGH cited had effectually Yemoliſhed 
= :-* poor Partridge, yet had be not reaped the har. 
= val he hoped" for, uhich was to turnt the foondling 
dur of Mr Allwerthyss houſe; an 16A, GO 
| On the contrary, that! 5entlen; ca eee day 

onder of little rommy. 4b if he intended to counter 
balance his ſeverity to the father wich ex ; 
it fondneſs and affection R encaoty eee 

3 3 5 This 


„ 2 8 + r - :Eaptain's ti 
| did Maths — arts” — 
generoſity: for he looked on all ſuch lar geſſes ce 
= — igutrons:of nis oπνn wealtheortos f mod 
In this we: Rare i ſaid he did not a groe wh his 
vie: not indeed, in any thing elſe fon though:an 
affection placed on che . —— vile 
perſons, thought, more. durable than that which 
founded on bearity, (yet it happened otherwiſe-m the 
prefent cale. "Nay; the underſtandings of this couple 
Were their principal bone of contention, and 
canſe of many quarrels;which from time io time aroſe 
betweencthem; and hach at laſt ended, n the fide 
of the lady, infa ſovereign contempt for her dnifbaind'; 
and on the huſband's, in an utter abborrerice of hi 
viſe. +" hO-4rm Ion 
As thefe had both e their talents: chieflf in 
hs ſtudy ' of divinity, this was, from their firſt uc. 
quaintance, the mot: common topit of convenſation 
between them. The captain, like a well bred inan 
had; before marriage, always given up bis opinM, ⁰ 0 
that of the lady; and this, not in the” clumſy, ank 
ward manner of a conceſted blockhead, who, while 
he civilly yields to a ſuperior in an argument, is deſi- 
rous of being itil} known to think Rimielf in the Tig 
The captain, on the contrary, though one of the 
proudeſt fellows in the world, ſo abiolutely yielded 
the victory to his antagoniſt, that ſe, who had not 
the leaſt doubt of his ſincerity, retired always from 
the diſpute with an admiration'of her oun underſtand- 
ing, and a love for his. FFF 
But thougl this. complaiſance- to one whom the 
thoroughly defpiſe , was not ſo ugeaſy to him, 
as it would have been, had any hopes of preferment 
made it neceſſary to ſhew che fame ſub miſſion to a 
Hoadly, or to ſome other of great reputation in the 
ſeience, yet even this coſt him too much to be endured 
without fome motive. Matrimony, therefore, having 
removed alt ſuch motives; he grew weary of this con- 
deſcenſion, and began to treat the opinions of his wie 
witch that 9 * inſolentes _— — 
281 3 * 2 
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fir her not being ſix feet high. In his opinion of the 
Aliemale ſex, he exceeded the moroſeneſs of Ariſtotle 


Ko; and those eee, deere as comempr c. 
+ Dean. i e en 18 
WM hen the firſt torrent of tenderneſs HA and 
hen in che calm and lohg interval between the fits, 
__ reaſon began to open the eyes of the lady and ſhe ſaw 
_ this alteration of behaviour in the captain, who; at 
length, anſwered all her arguments only with piſh and 
pfſhaw, the was far from enduring the indignity wiek 
4 tame ſubmiſfion. Indeed it at firſt ſo highly prof 
- voked her; that it might have produced ſome -tragical . 
Event, had it not taken a more harmleſs turn, by fill- N 
Ang her with the utmoſt contempt for her huſband's | 
 vaderſtanding, which' ſomewhat qualified her hatred | 
towards him; though of this likewiſe The! „ = | 
moderate ſhare. 
The captain's hatred e er a purer kind: 
For as to any imperfections in her knowledge 
- Aderſtanding, he no more deſpiſed her for them then 


himſelf: he looked on àa woman as on an animal of 
domeſtic uſe, of ſomewhat higher conſideration than 
d cat, ſince her offices were of rather more importatee; 
but the difference between theſe two Was, in is eſti . 
mation, ſo ſmall, that, in his marriage contracteil 
Wich Mr Allworthy's lands and tenements, it wonlßd 
have been Pretty equal which of them he had taken 
_ - Into the bargain. And yet fo tender was his pride, f 
dahat it felt the contempt which his wife now began 
to expreſs towards him; and this, added to the fur- f 
Feit he had before taken of her love, created in him 1 
2 degree of diſguſt and b 1 hardly _ 
* be exceeded. 1 1 2 
One ſitustion RA of the marriage Rates is excluded 
arne and that is, a ſtate of indifference; 
but as many of my readers, I hope, know what an ex- 
quiſite dekght there is in eonveyin 7 pleafure to a be- | 
loved object, ſo ſome few, I am afraid, may have ex- 
Perienced the ſatisfaction of tormenting one we hate. 
eee come at [this: TP 'pleafure, 
12 Son * 5 | ; that. 
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mn ; 
riage which they might. .otherwiſe- poſſeſs, thougly _ 
| their mate was never ſo difagreeable to them. Hence 
the wife oſten puts on fits of love and jealouſy, nay, 
even denies herſelf any pleaſure, to diſturb and pre- 
vent «thoſe of her huſband; and he, again, in return, 
puts frequent reſtraints on himſelf, and ſtays at home | 
in company which he diſlikes, in order-to-confine his 
wife to what ſhe equally deteſts. Hence too muſt fl 
thoſe. tears which a widow- ſometimes! ſo- plentifully 
ſheds over the aſhes of a huſband, with whom ſhe leck 

a liſe of conſtant diſquiet and turbulency, and ag wee 
now ſhe can never hope to torment any more. 

But if ever any couple enjoyed this ee it. A 
at preſent experienceed by the captain and his lady. It ; 
was always 4 ſufficient reaſon to either of them to be | 
obſtinate in any opinion, that the other had previouſly 
aſſerted the contrary. If the one propoſed any amuſe - | 
ment, the other conſtantly objected to it: they never a” 
loved or hated, commended or abuſed, the ſame „! 
And for this reaſon. as. the captain looked with an 
evil eye on the little foundling, his wife began now to 

careſs it almoſt equally with her own child. An 
The reader will be apt to conceive, that this 8 
= viour between the huſband; and wife did not greatly 8 
| contribute to Mr Allworthy's repoſe, as it tended fo. © 
little to that ſerene happineſs which he had deſigned + 
for all three, from this alliance; but the truth is, 
though he might be a little diſappointedi in his ſanguine 
expectations, yet he was ſo far from being acquainted 
with the whole matter: for as the captain was, 
certain obvious reaſons, much on his guard before him, 
IF the lady was obliged, for ſear of her brother's dif 
> S pleaſure, to purſue- the ſame conduct. In fact, it i: 
poſſibie for a third perſon to be very intimate, ny © 
even to live long in the ſame houſe, with à married 
| 3 who have AN ae ps gar and: nos: 
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always to conclude, that a wiſe man is not hurt, be- 
cauſe he doth not cry out and lament himſelf, like 
theſe of a childiſh or-effeminate temper. 
it is poſſible he might ſee ſome faults in the captain 
without. any uneaſineſ at al} : for men of true wiſdom 
and goodneſs are contented to take perfons and things 


as they are, without complaining of their imperfec- 
tions, or attempting to amend them. They can ſee 


a fault in a friend, a relation, or an acquaintance, 
without ever mentioning it to the parties themſelves, 
or to any others; and this often without leſſening their 


affection. Indeed, unleſs great diſcernment be tem- 
| pered wvath this over-looking -difpoſition, ' we ought | 
never to contract friendſhip but with a degree of folly 


which ve can deceive : for i hope my friends will par- 


don me, when 1 declare, I know none of them with- - 
out a fault; and | ſhould be forry if I could imagine, 
I had any friend who could-not ſee mine. Forgiveneſs, 


of this kind, we 


e and demand in turn. It is an 


- Exerciſe .of Giend ip, and perhaps none of the leaſt 
pleaſant. And this forgiveneſs we muſt beſtow, with- - 
out defire-of amendment. There is, perhaps, no ſurer 


mark of folly, than an attempt to correct the natural 
infirmities of thoſe we Jove.. The fneſt compeſition 


of human nature, as well as the fineſt china, may have 


a flaw init; and this, I am afraid, in either caſe, is 
equally incurable; though, ron dig eo the Pore 


may remain of che higheſt value. e. 


VU pon the whole, then, Mr Allworthy werent; faw 


dme imperfections in the captain; but, as this was a 
guard before 


very artful man, and eternally upon his 


Him, theſe appeared to him no more than blemiſhes in 
a good character; which his. goodneſs made him over- 
— r dilcoveri ring 
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From all 1 anni 8 Aberabde made 
ration, with ſuch ample opportunity for the enjoyment 
of either ꝓaſſion, that, if they love, they can foppore 1 
being a few hours in company without toying, nid 

ww hate, without ſpitting in each other's faces.- 
. that Mr Allworthy —— 
enough to render him a little uneaſy; for we are not 


But indeed | 
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© toithe captain hiniſelf./ Very:differentwovld have been 
his. ſentiments, had he diſcovered the whole; which 
perhaps, weuld in time have been the caſe, had the 
huſband and wife long continued this kind of behavie 

our to each other; but this kind Fortune took effectual 
means to prevent, by fercing the captain to do that 


FN in — © 


which rendere d him again dear to his wife, and 15 
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HE captain was made large 3 for the un» 
1200 pleaſant minutes which he paſſed. in the conver- 
ion 


Theſe meditations were enti y employ ed. on Mr 
8 8. A for, firſt, he exerciſed much 
ought in calcu ulating, as well as he could, the exact 


Paas of the Whole; which calculations he often ſaw 


occaſion t to ay in "his own, favour: and, ſecondly, 
and chiefly, he pleaſed himſelf with intended alterations 
in the houſe and gardens, and in projecing many other 
ſchemes, as well for the improvement of the eo 
as of the grandeur of the place: for this purpoſe he 

applied himſelf. to the ſtudies of architecture and gar- 
ning, and read- over many books on both. theſe ſub- 


ects; for, theſe ſciences, indeed, employed his whole 
Be and formed his only. amuſement. . He, at laſt, 
completed a molt excellent plan; and very ſorry we 


are, that it is not in/ our power to preſent it to our 


reader, ſince even the luxury of the preſent age, I be- 


Heve, would hardly match it. It had, indeed, in a ſu- 


rlative degree, the two principal ingredients which 
5 8 to recommend all great and noble deſigns of this 


of his wife, (and which were as. few, as he could 


Lontrive to make them) by thy Heal meditations 
ke enjoyed. when alone. 5 


ot 


nature; for it required an immoderate expence to ene- 


of time to bring it to any ſort 
of perfection. The former of theſe, the immenſe 


8 Rack the * ee * 
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dich be thought Kinaſelf ſie af g: 5 
ting, promiſed very effectually to ſupply; aud 
che latter, the ſoundneſs of his own conſtitution; and 


age, removed all . e of his not en to 
accompliſu. 3 8 VE n 132; eee 
Nothing was wanting to enable him to enter upon 
the immediate execution of this plan but the death 
of Mr Aliworthy ; in calculating which he had em- 
ployed much of his own algebra, befides purchaſing 
_ every book extant that treats of the value of lives, re- 
verſions, &c,, From all which. be, ſatisfied. himſelf, 
that as he had every day a chance of this happening, 


within a few CVT. 
But while the Apen Was one day bufied in de 
contemplations of this kind; one of the moſt unluck £ 
_ ks well as unſeaſonable actidents,' happened to.. Bich, 
I be utmoſt malice of fortune could, indeed, have 
| contrived- nothing o cruehß ſo mal-a- propos, o ab 
ſolutely deſtructive to all his ſchemes.” In ſhort, not 
to keep the reader in long ſuſpence: juſt at the wed | 
1 abit when his heart was exulting it-mmec 
1 happineſs which would acerhe to him by ra | 
worthy's death, he himfelf died of an apop 
This unfortunately befel the captain as he was hh | 
his evening walk by himſelf, fo that nobody was 
t to lend him any afſiſtance, if indeed any aſſiſt- 
| Oe could have preſerved him. He took, therefore, 
R meaſure of that proportion of T6; which was now 
become adequate to all his future purpoſes, and he lay 
dead on the ground, à great (though not a hing) ex- 
ample of the truth of that obſervation of onal : 47 


Us 72 4 ſecanda marmor 
TLacat ſub ipſum funus ; et 14 bel, 
doi * Immemorsftruis domos .. 
Which feritinent T ſhall thus gie 10 the Eagle cad 
er: Tou provide the nobleſt materials for building, 
<" when a'pick-ax and a ſpade are only neceſſary ; and 
« build houſes of five hundred by ; 2 bundred ſeet, | 
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his time of life, which was only what is called middle | 


ſo had he more than an neren chance of its mae 5 | 
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4 27 of the infallibility of obe foregoing receiph, is 
445 Foul lamentationt of the. widow, with other ſuitable 
- 1. decorations. of death, forks 4 ulli ona &c. and, a 
11 W men r SH 3835 if e 3 
pe © 45946 I: vs WY ry Ys es eek — 5 
R Allworthy, As: ster, not; kali lady, 

: | were aſſembled at the accuſtomed; hour in the 
| bc dara where having waited: a conſiderable time 
longer than uſual, Mr Allworthy firſt deelared, he 
began to grow uncaſy at the | captain's ſtay; (for he 
was always moſt punctual at bis meals) and gave or- 
ders that the bell fhonld be rung without the doors. 
and eſpecially towards thoſe: walks which the Lo mA 
was wont to uſe. 

All theſe ſummons proving inefßectual, (fon the 2 
tain had, by perverſe aceident, -betaken himſelf to a 
new walk that evening) Mes Blifil deelared ſhe was 
ſeriouſly frightened, - Upon whick- the ether lady, 
who was ene of her molt intimate acquaintance,.and 

"who well knew the true ſtate of her affections, en- 
deavoured all ſhe could to pacify her; telling her 
Jo be ſure ſhe could not help being uneaſy ; but that 
the ſhould hope the belt. That, perhaps, che ſweet- 
neſs of the evening had enticed' the captain to go far- 
ther than: ae walk; or he might be detained at 
ſome neighbour's. 7 Mes Blifl anſwered, no; ſhe 
was Gate: ome accident had vefallen him; for that he 
would never ſtay out without ſending her word, as 
he muſt know how uneaſy it would make hes. Fhe- 
other lady, having no other arguments to 'uſe; be- 
took herſelf to the entreaties uſual on ſuch occaſions, | 
and begged: her not to frighten herſelf, for it might 
be of very i conſequence. to her own. health; and, 
filling out a very large glaſs. of wines adviſed,, and 1 
| Laſt prevailed with: her te drink it. 5 
Mr Allworthy now returned into. the parlour ; fo 
| he had been himſelf in ſearch after the captain. His 
countenance ſufficiently ſhewed the conſternation be 
Va 1 which — had a good deal deprived | 

— 3 BR 
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55 15 ing; attempting to moderate the 


flo 


blame; but, at the ſame time, diſſuaded her from 
ief of her 


by philoſophbicat obſer vations ont 


terrible ſoever. She ſaid; her brother's example ought 
to teach ber patience, who, though indeed he could 


-Hot be ſuppoſed as much concerned as herſelf, yet 
was, doubtleſs, very uneaſy, though his re reſignation 
to the * TOE had reſtrained his. , vichin doe N 


, Mention not” my takin? + Laid Mrs Blifl, 1 
alone am the object of your pity. What are the 
8 terrors of friendihip ts what a' wife feels on theſe 


* igccafions?* O be is loſt! Somebody hath murdered 
<'him—T hall never ſee him more Here a torrent of 


tears had the ſame conſequence with what the fop- 


ere had en to "mw ene and _ TE- 5 


71 At: this liitervatis ſervice: ne running in 15 of | 
breath, and ery'd out, The captam was found; 


and, before he could proceed farther, he was fol- 
Jowed by two nee beating” the dead body” between 
"them. * 2 5 ; I EEE, 4 


thy had been before ſilent, from the ſame cauſe which 


| Had made his fiſter vociferqus; fo did the preſent! fight, 


which drew tears from the gentleman, put an entire 
ſtop to thoſe of the lady; who firſt LE! a 
ſcreara, and preſently after fell into a fit. Nat 


The room was ſoon full of ſervants, forne 1 en = 
with the lady viſitant, were employed in care of the 


; "wiſe ; and pert _ ly CY aſſiſted in 
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him of pech; but as adit wer ates „ vatioutly on dif- 
_ ferent minds, Lethe ſame adprehientida which depreſ- 
fed his voice, elevated that of Mrs Blifil. She now 
begun to bewail herſelf in very bitter terms, and 

s of tears accompanied her lamentations, which 
me lady, her companion, declared ſhe could mot 


| many dif- 

| pony "ir pu to which human life is daily ſubject, 

Which, the ſaid; was a ſufficient conſideration to for- 
tify our minds againſt any actidents, how ſudden or 


| Ta 3 $564; r ; 
Here the Cie vated? way ne mnicthet = He 
verkiry 1 in the operations of grief: for as Mr Altwor- 
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carrying off the captain to a warm bed; where eyery 
: method was tried, in order to reſtore him to life. 
And glad ſhould: we be, could we inform the rea - 
der; that both theſe bodies had been attended with 
equal ſucceſs; for thoſe who undertook the care of 
the lady, ſucceeded ſo well, that after the fit had con- 
tinved a decent time, ' ſhe again revived, to their great 
fatisfaction: but as to the captain, all experiments of 


7 bleeding, chaffing, dropping, &. proved ineffectual. 


Death, that inexorable. judge, had paſſed ſentence on 

| him, and refuſed to grant him a reprieve, though twe 
doctors Who arrived; and were open at one and 1277 

ſame inſtant, were his ceunſel. 


1 Theſe two doctors, whom, 40 hah any 8 8 | 


applications, we ſhall diſtinguiſh by the names of Dr 
Y. and Dr Z. having felt his pulſe; to wit, Dr F. 


_— right arm, and Dr Z. his left, both agreed that ; 


he was abſolutely dead; but as to the diſtemper, or 
eauſe of his death, they differed; Dr T. holding that 
an died of an apoplexy, and Dr 2 of an epilepſ. 
Hence {aroſe a diſpute between the learned men, in 
which each delivered the reaſons of their ſeveral opi- 
nions. Theſe were of ſuch equal force, that they 
ſer ved both to confirm either doctor in his own ſen- 
timents, and made not the leaſt imprcion” on his ad- 
1 . n 
To ſay the trols every e almoſt,: bath his 
Wee diſeaſe, to which he aſeribes all the victories 
obtained over human nature. The gout, the rheu- _ 
matiſm, the ſtone, the gravel, and the conſumption, 
have all their ſeveral patrons in the faculty; and none 


more than the nervous fever, or the fever on the 


ſpirits.' And here e may account for thoſe diſagree - 

ments in opinion, concerning the cauſe of a patients 

death; which ſometimes occur between the moſt leur 

ed of the college; and which have greatly ſurprized 

that part of the world who! have been «Hera of: Oy 
faQ we have above aſſerted. 

The reader may. Perhaps, be ſurprized, Ode ine 


Read of endeavouring-to revive the patient, the learns 


2 ntlemen ſhould fall immediately into a diſpute 
| IS 3 in reality, all uch. 
#58 8 erpe · 


. mion; by which phy ficians are miſrepreſented as friends 


—— was "outs into a warm bed, -=_ bs > veins. 
fearified, his forehead: chafed, and all ſorts of ſtrong 
Arops applied to his mouth and noſtrils. 
10 The p phyficians, therefore, finding themſelves. an 
_ Acipated in every thing they 1 were — | 
Bow to apply that portion of time which it is uſual 
and decent to remain for their fee, and were therefore 
neceſſitated to find ſame ſubject or other for diſcourſe;: 
and what could more naturally preſent itſelf An chat 
before · mentioned? 
Our dectors were about to take their . ods * 
Mr Allworthy, having given- . over, the captain, and. 
at quieſced in the Divine Will, began to inquire after 
Kis fiſter, e by: eee them to viſit ee 
: Scparture. 2 
This lady was now ee bf her fit, and, to u 
; he common phraſe, as well as could be expected for 
one in her condition. The doctors, therefore, all' 
previous ceremoniĩes being comphed with, as this was- 
A new patient, attended, according to deſire, and laid: 
hold on each of her hands, as ey dad before done 
wu thoſe of the corpſe. | | 
ll The caſe of the lady was in the other extreme from | 
that of her huſband: for, as he was. paſt all the . 
ance of phy fic, ſo in reality ſhe required none. 
There is nothing more unjuſt than the vulgar opi- 


to death. On the contrary, I believe, if the number 
of thoſe. who recover by phyſic could: be oppoſed to 
that of the maxtyrs to it, the former would rather 
_ exceed the latter. Nay, ſome are fo cautious on this 
Head, that to avoid a poſſibility of killing the pati- 
ent, they abſtain from all metheds of curing, and 
1 nothing but what can neither do good nor 
harm. I have heard ſome of theſe, with great gra- 
Fity, deliver it as a maxim, That Nature ſhould be 
£ left to do her own work, while the phyfeian ſtands 


. as ie were, to ciag ber on. the back, and en- 


courage her when ſhe doth well.“ | 
80 little then did our doQors delight in death. thas | 


they diſcharged the corpſe aſter a fingle fee; but hay a 
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were not fo diſguſted with their living patient ; con- 
cerning whoſe caſe they immediately. agreed, and 
fell to preſcribing with great diligence. 


Whether, as the lady had, at firſt, perſnaded the 


phyſicians to believe her ill, they had now, in return, 


; perſuaded her to believe herſelf ſo, 1 will not deter- 
mine; bur ſhe continued a whoje month with all the . 


decorated 8 A 0 7 | this time ſhe was vi- 
fited by phy tteyded by nurſts, N received 


conſtant me 'h quaigrancs to * 
after ns e N * 7 

At length, t decent ti time for ſickneſs and i immo - 
derate grief ing expired, the doctors were diſchar- 
ged, and the lady began ſee company, being al- 
tered only from what the 5 befdre, by that colour 
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countenan 28 | 
The captain was flow interred; and might, per- 
towards = 


haps have already made a' large progr 
livion, had not the friendſhip of Mr Allworthy ta- 


ken care to 2 e by fn following | 
by a man - as well ber eat ge” 


epitaph, which waz 
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was, 2 dutiful * „5 
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1-404: : a moſt kind Brother, 3 f 
„ 24 ſincere Friend, „ 
7 88 2 devout Chriſtian, ; „ 
and a good Mn. q 
His inconſolable Widow 3 0 


; bath erected this Stone, 
5 The Monument of 1 os 
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nder Affection. . 
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Contai ning . PTY memora be. tra bed; which 
paſſed in the family of Mr. Altworthy, rom the 
time when Tommy Jones arrived at the age. 0 
| fourteen, till he attained the age of nineteen... 


in 
: this boot the reader may pick up fome Jens FO 
| cerning the education * children. TTY 
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Fun lin. or nethinge | 
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| f * edc will be pleaſed to amb that; 
at the beginning of the ſecond book of this 

"= hiſtory, we gave him a hint of our intention | 
to paſs over ſeveral large periods of time, in which 


nothing happened worthy of being e in a 


chronicle of this kind. 
In ſo doing, we do not only conſult our own ks 
and eaſe, but the good and advantage of the reader: 
for beſides, that, by. theſe means, we prevent him 
from throwing- away his time, in reading either with- 
out pleaſure or emolument, we give him, at all ſuch 
ſeaſons, an opportunity of employing that wonderful 


ſagacity of which hei is maſter, by Aus up 875 


vacant ſpaces of time with his own ene ures; 

which Purpoſe, we have taken care to qy; alify 54 in 

the WOW Pages. 5 ; 7 * 
For 


4 N 8 * 15 ' 7 : : 2 3 5 * ” | 4 4 Vt 


For inſtance, what feader but knows that Mr All- 
_ worthy felt, at firſt, for the loſs of his friend, thoſe 
_ emotiggs of grief, which, on ſuch occaſions, enter 

into all men whoſe hearts are not compoſed bf flint, 

or their heads of as ſolid materials? Again, what 
reader doth not know that philoſophy and religion in 
time moderated, and at laſt extinguiſhed this grief? 

The former of theſe teaching the folly and vanity of 

it, and the latter correcting it as unlawful z-and at 

the ſame time . it, by Yang True hopes 

and affurances, which enable a ſtrong and religious 
with little leſs indifference than if he was preparing 
for a long journey; and, indeed, with little leſs hope 
of ſeeing him again. 7 „ 

Nor can the judicious reader be at a. er loſs on 

account of Mrs Bridget Blifil, who, Fre may be aſ- 

fured, conducted herſelf through the. whole ſeaſon, 
in which grief is to make its appearance on the out- 
| fide of the body, with the ſtricteſt regard to all the 
rules of cuſtom and decency, ſuiting the alterations 
of her countenance to the ſeveral alterations 
of her habit: for as this changed from weeds to 
black, from black to grey, from grey to white, ſo 

did her countenance change from. diſmal to ſorrow- 

ful, from ſorfe@wful to fad, and from fad to ſerious, 

till the day came in which the, was allowed to re 1 5 


* 
45 
* 
ts 


> her former ſerenity . : J Rs 5 
We have mentioned theſe tt 


55 FS 


E 
o, as examples only of 


the talk which may be impoſed on readers of the low. 


. 


_ eſt claſs. Moch higher and harder exerciſes of judg. 
ment and penetration may reaſonably: be exp-&ed. 
from the upper graduates,in criticiſm. Many notable 

difcoveries Will, 1 doubt not, be made b ſuch, of 
% 2: ES 2 EET at: a2 48 DIC? 3 «245 dt £4543 
the tranſactions which happened in the family of our 

Worth man, during all the years which, we, have. 
thought proper to. paſs over: for though nothing 

Vorthy of a place in this hiſtory occurred within that 

period; yet did ſeveral incidents ha pen of equal im- 

ajtance with thoſe reported by the daily, and weekly 

A io * AS en hieb, great Ann. 
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Now, in the conjectures here propoſed, 
moſt excellent faculties of the mind may be employed 


| their characters from their actions. The 


r A ⁵ M Ce Ts 


A POUND LING” 8“ 


un f — ſume a conſid erable part of their I 


very little,” I am afraid: to their emolument. 
ſome of the 


to much advantage, ſince it is a more uſeful capacity. - 
to be able to fotetel the actions of men, in any 12 

3 from their characters, than to runs 
wer, L 


own, requires the greater penetration; but may be 


accompliſhed” by true cen, 1 a Thi mee 


than the latte. WS 

„As ve are ſenſible chat . the, Kaul part of 
our readers are very eminently, poſſeſſed of this quali- 
ty, we have left them a ſpace of twelve years to exert 
it in; and ſhall now bring forth our hero, at about 


fourteen years of age, notqueſtioning that many have 


been long eee 25 bs; en to e een 
ae... | een 


e n A r. wy 
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755 zero 75 this 1 . 3 e with very 3 bad 


. oniens, A little tale ſ% Low a kind, that ſome 
may think. it not worth their, notice. A word gr tag 
concerning a. '/quire, and more e to 4 ae 


Le, and a PN. 2 
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8 we leaned. "hes we e firſt ſat 4 ROSS 
this hiſtory, to flatter no man, but to guide our 


pen throughout by the directions of truth, we are 


obliged to bring our hero on the ſtage in a much 
more diſadvantageous manner than we could with; 
and to declare honeſtly, even at his firſt appearance, 
that it was the univerſal opinion of all Mr All 
worthy's erg. that he was n born 0 _ 


5 Rae Sen l 


Indeed, Iam 3 to ſay, there: was too W 5 
ſon for this conjecture. The lad having, from his 
earlieſt years, diſcovered a propenſity to many vices, _ 


and eſpecially; to ene, which hath as direct a tendency - - 
as any: other to that fate which we have juſt now ob- 
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THE "HISTORY: OF: n bs 


him. He 1 — — — — — 
beries, viz. of robbing an orchard; of ſtealing a duck 
out of a farmer's. yard, a of picking Maſter Blifi's 
pocket of a hall. E N A 1209 e e 
The vices of this yo young. man were, moreoxer, 
heightened, by the difadvantageous alight in which 
they appeared, when oppoſed to the virtues:of [Maſter 
'Blifil, his companion: à youth of ſo different: a caſt 
from little Jones, that not only the family, but all 
the neighbourhood, reſounded his praiſes. He was; 
indeed a lad of a remarkable — ſober, diſ · 
creet, and pious, beyond his age; qualities which 
gained him the love of every one * 2 knew him, 
whilſt Tom Jones was univerſally diſliked; and many 
expreſſed their wonder, that Mr All worthy would 
Toifer ſuch a lad to be educated with his nephew, leſt 
the morals of the latter ſhould be corrupted by his 
example. 
An incident which happened about this time, will | 
ſet the character of theſe two lads more fairly before 


1 The diſcerning reader, than is in the | power of the 
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ſt diſſertation. „ 
= om Jones, who, bad a as os is, maſt e for the 
1 of this hiſtory, had only one friend among all 
the ſervants of the family; for, as to Mrs W og: all 
ſhe had long ſince | wer x him up, and was perfectly 
reconciled to her miſtreſs. This friend was the game - 
keeper, a fellow of a looſe kind of diſpoſition, and 
who was thought not to entertain much ſtricter notions 
concerning the difference of meum and tuum than the 
_ young gentleman himſelf, And hence, this friend- 
ſhip gave occaſion to many ſarcaſtical remarks among 
the (domeſtics, moſt of which were either * 
| before, or, at leaſt, are become ſo now, and, indeed, 
the wit of them all may be compriſed in thar ſhort 
Latin proverb, © Noſcifar a ſocis', which, I think, is 
thus exprefſed in Englith, * e e Snow wie by 
0 the company he keeps. 5 
IJ o ſay the truth, ſome of that atrociuus . | 
in Jones, ry ws we . 1225 eee three ex- 
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hn: ko W be derived from the encou- 
ragement he had received from this fellow, who, in 


two or three inſtances; had been what the law calls an 


acceſſary after the ſact. For the whole duck, and 
great part of the apples, were converted to the uſe of 
the game · keeper and his family. Though, as Jones 
alone was diſcovered, the poor lad bore not only the 
whole ſmart, but the whole blame; both which fell 
again to his lot, on the following occafion. - 79s 

Contiguous to Mr Allworthy's:eſtate, was the mas 


mand of one of thoſe gentlemen who: are called pre- 
ſervers of the game. This ſpecies of men, from the 


great ſeverity with which they revenge the death of a 
are, or a partridge, might be thought to cultivate 


the ſame ſuperſtition with the Bannians in India; 


many of whom, we are told, dedicate their whole 
lives to the preſervation and protection of certain a- 


nimals, was it not that our Engliſn Banmans, while ; 


they preſerve: them from other enemies, will moſt 
unmercifully ſlaughter whole horſe - loads themſelves, 


. ͤ aoquitied of 'any- fuck! buys 
thenith: ſaperſtition, + ! | 


1 have, indeed, a much We opinie of Wie kind 


of men than is eutertained by ſome, as I take them 
to anſwer the order of nature, and the good purpoſes 
for which they were ordained, in a more ample man- 


ner than many others. Now, as Horace dal . "_ | 
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4 ni te conſume. e of 1 80, 1 
dame manner -of doabe bat that there are others, 185 
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-Ferar confumere nati. 


8 3 
. e . the- beaſts of the field,” erben 


is commonly called, the ; and none, I believe, 
e e eee eee ane fuk this ad of | 
their creation. * 


Little Jones went one n the 


lobes whews- . 4 3 
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u to fulfil the wiſe. rag ons of | wang = 
pflanted one of the game · conſumers, the birds flew 
into it, and were marked (as it is called) by the twa 
portſmen, in ſome furze · buſhes, about two or three 
Hundred paces beyond Mr Allworthy's dominions. 
Mr Albworthy bad given the fellow ſ ict orders, 
bon pain of forfeiting his place, never to treſpaſs on 
any of his neighbours; no more on thoſe. who were 
leſs rigid in this matter, than on the lord | of this 
manor With regard to others, indeed, theſe orders 
ad not been always very ſcrupulouſly, kept; but as 
the diſpoſition of the gentleman with whom the par - 
tridges had taken ſanctuary, Was well known, the 
game keeper had never yet attempted to invade his ter · 
ritories. Nor had he done it now, had not the young - 
er ſportſman, who was exceſſely eager to purſue the 
Kyiag game, over perſuaded him; but Jones being 
very importunate, the other, who was himſelf —— 
enough after the ſport, yielded to his perſuaſions, en- 
tered the manor, and hot one af the partridges. at 
The gentleman himſelf was at that time on 


1 at a little diſtance from them; and bearing the . 
gun go off, he immediately made towards the place, 

and: diſcovered poor Tom: for the game-keeper had 
leapt into the thickeſt part of the karte hake. where 1 


Pe” 
Sys 


-. 
r 
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he had happily concealed himſelf. 441 ws 
The gentleman having ſearched. the lad. ee 
the partridge upon him, denounced great vengeance, 
ſwearing he would acquaint: Mr Allworthy. Ile was 
as good as his word; for he rode immediately to his 
houſt, and complained of the treſpaſs on his manor; 
in. as high terms, and as bitter language, as if his 
houſe had been broken open, and the moſt valuable 
furniture ſtole out of it. He added, chat ſome other 
perſon was in his company, though he could not diſ- 
Cover him: for that two guns had been diſcharged 
Altnoſt in the ſame inſtant. EP 007. ge we have 
* found only this partridge, but ito ern 
„ what miſchief they have done 
At his return home, Tom was preſently — 


before”; Mr Allworthy. He 1 the fact, and als | 
e e ledged_ 


worthy's own manor. * 


Mr Allv«orthy then turned towards Tom, vi 


ſed him to confeſs who was with him, repeating, that 
he was reſolved to know. The lad, however, {till 
maintained his reſolution, and was diſmiſſed with 
much wrath by Mr Allworthy, who told him, he 


bbb A opt ns e bs. 
ledged no other exct 


ofe but what was really true, vin! 
that the covey was n Rouſe! in ee rr 


Tom was then i FRE) PER whs es kin i | 
which Mr Allworthy declared | he was reſolved to 
know, acquainting the culprit with the circumfiance 


of the two guns, which had been depoſed by the ſquire 


and both his ſervants; but Tom ſtoutly perſiſted in 


gaſſerting that he was alone: yet, to ſay the truth, he 
3 heſicated a little at firſt; which would have confirmed 
Mr Allworthy's belief, had what the ſquire and his 
fervants ſaid, wanted any further confirmation. Fo 


Ihe game-keeper being a ſuſpected perſon, was 


now ſent IP and the queſtion was put to him; bot 
he, relying on the promiſe which Tom had made him, 
to take all upon himſelf, very reſolutely denied being 
in company with the e eee or * 


having ſeen him the whole a 


- 


more than uſual anger in his countenance, and advi- 


ſhould- have to the next morning to conſider of itz 


when he ſhould be queſtioned by 27 perſon; and 


in another manner. 5 
Poor Jones ſpent a very melancholy night, and the 


more ſo; as he was without his uſual companion: for 


Maſter Blifil was gone abroad on a viſit with his mos | 
ther. Fear of the puniſhment he was to ſuffer was on 


this occaſion his leaſt evil; his chief anziety bein 


leſt: his conſtancy ſhould fail him, and he ſhould 4 
brought to betray the game- keeper, Wie: rum _ i 


knew muſt now be the conſequencte. 
Noͤr did the game · keeper paſs his time much bets ; 
ter. He had the ſame apprehenſions with the youth ; 


for whole honour he had likewiſe FY much teridexer 


repay than for his ſkin. 


in the morning, when Tom ae e the e ES 
Mr Fhwackum, the perſon to whom Mr Allw _ 8 


had committed the inſtruction of the two. _—_— 
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lirtle ſhort of the torture with which confettions m 


| breakithe-promile he bad made. 


__mittaken; which his extreme eagerneſis and 
ſeemed to make 
vants had ſaid in confirmation of their maſter's ac- 

count; he laid no great ſtreſs upon that. Now, as 

eruelty and injuſtice were two ideas, of which Mr 
| en could by no means ſupport the conſeiquſ- 

neſs a 
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had the ates . 0 Wat g 


this was, ſo ſevere a 'whipping, that it poſſibly fell 


in ſome countries extarted: from criminals. 
Tom bore his puniſhment with great 88 
and though his — aſted him between rern 


ftroke; whether he would not confeſs, he was conn j 


tented to be flay'd-rather; than ben his friend, or 

24.5 vi 
The game-keeper was now relieved from his anrie- 

ty, and Mr Allworthy himſelf began to be concerned 


= Tom's ſufferings: for, beſides that Mr Thwackum, 


Which he had been aſked the evening before, * 
he returned the ſame anſwers. The conſequence. of 


— 22 enraged that he was nat able to make 


by lay what he himſelf pleaſed, had carried; his 
ft much beyond the good man's intention, | this 
latter began now to ſuſpect that the ſquire had been 


e; and as for what the ſer- 


moment, be ſent: for Jom, and after 
many i and friendly exhortations, ſaid, I am 
* convinced, my dear child, that my ſuſpieions have 


_ © wronged you; I am ſorry that you have been ſo ſe- 


* verely punithed on this account. And at laſt gave 


him a little horſe to make him amends; 8. * 
e his ſorrow for what had paſt. 
now flew in his face nee be n 
verity could make him. He ' could more eaſily bear 
ty of All- 


Tom's 


the laſhes of Fhwackum, than the 
worthy. The tears burſt from his eyes, and he fell 


5 upon his knees crying, 6. Oh! Sir, you are too god 
for me. 


Indeed _ are, Indeed, I don't deſerve 
* And at that very 


genius of the game-keeper ſu D to him 
what might be the ee to ae felons; 


Thwackam 


- inſtant, from. the fulneſs of 
His heart. had almoſt 23 the ſecret; but the 


— . 4 4 . 
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1 did all be cnuld to diſſunde All 


| from thewing any compatiion-or kindneſs to the boy; 
| Gayings 


75 5 per ſiſted i hip untruth:“ and gave 
ſome hints, at a ſecond w Pg — 
bring the matter to light. | 2 5 
But Mr Allworthy 1 refuled to * to 
the experiment. He ſaid, the boy had ſuffered 
already, for concealing! the truth, even if he was 
Een ſeeing chat he could have no motive but 


en point of honqur for ſodnin g. nn D 
; Honour l cried Thwackum, with Fowl ; £ 


mere ſtubborneſs and e Can e — 
aun one ia dll a lic, or can apy Donour exilt indepen. 


dent of religion? 


This ewt heppenad-bs ee e was 
juſt ended; and there were preſeut Mr Allworthy; 


5 Mr Thwackum, and a third gentleman, who now en- 


tered into the debate, and whom; before we proceed 


deny farther, N een cadre? de A 


e e e 3 33 


ARK * 


E T4 : » . 
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The W of Mr . ah philoſopher, an of My : 


- Thwackum the divine; with a BPRS mg pare. I Ws 


HE name af this gentleman who! had then reſi. 
ded ſome time at Mr Allworthy's houſe, was 
Mr Squire. His natural parts were not of the firſt 
rate, but he had greatly improved them by a learned 
education. He was deeply read in the ancients, and 
a profeſt maſter of all the works of Plato and Ariſtotle. 


pon which great models he had principally formed 


himſelf, ſometimes according to the opinions of the 
one, and ſometimes with that of the other. In morals . 
he was a profeſt Platoniſt, and in religion he en 


ny be an Ariitotehan. 


But though he had, as we 1 ſaid, formed his mo- 


dals on the Platonic model, yet he perfectly agreed 
with the opinion of Ariſtotle, in conſidering that 


eat man rather in the quality of a philotopher or a 


paints than as a * This ſentiment he 
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e nn 9s: 5 
virtue as matter of theory only. This, it — 
never affirmed, as l have heard, to any one; and yet 

the leaſt attention to his conduct, I cannot help 

thin king, it was his real opinion, as it will perfe&ly 
reconcile ſome contradictions, e in | 
in his character. 


This gentleman. and Mr Thwackum ſcaree ever met "4 
Sha: diſputation: for their tenets were indeed | 
diametrically oppoſite to each other. Square held hu- 


man nature to be the perfection of all virtue, and that 
vice was a deviation from our nature in the ſame man- 
ner as deformity of body is. Thwackum, on the con- 


trary, maintained that the human mind, fince the fall, a 


was nothing but a er- of iniquity, till purified and 
redeemed by grace. In one point only they agreed 
which was, in all ho diſcourſes on morality never to 


mention the word goodneſs. Ihe favourite phraſe of 74 


the former, was. the natural beauty of virtue; that of 
the latter was the divine power of grace. The for- 


mer meaſured all actions by the vhalicrable rule of 


right, and the eternal fitneſs of things; the latter de- 


_ . Cided all matters by authority; but in doing this, he 
_ always'uſed. the ſcriprures and their commentators} - 
the lawyer doth. his Coke upon Littleton, where 
comment is of equal authority with the text. 


Aſter this ſhort introduction, the reader will b. 
ed to remember, that che parſon had concluded 
ſpeech with a triumphant queſtion, to which he 


had apprehended no anſwer, via. Can any bar | 


exiſt independent on religion? 55 32% 5411 
To this Square anſwered, that it was impoſſible 


Sifoout ſe philoſophically concerning words, till their : 
meaning was firſt eſtabliſhed; that there were ſcarce 


any two words of a more vague and uncertain fignfis | 
cation; than the two he had mentioned: for that there 
were almoſt as many different opinions concerning ho- 
nour, as concerning religion. But,“ ſays he, if by. 


honour you mean the true natural beauty of virtue; 


7 L will maintain it may exiſt independent of any re- 
* ligion whatever. Nay, (added he,) you yourſelf 


| < will allow it . exiſt 1 of all but one: 


223233 2 80 | 


| <P. 
1 « ers of all the different ſects in the world: 53, 


- Thweckum replied; this was arguing with the uſual 


| Alles of all the enemies to the true church. Ie ſaid, 
he doubted not but that all the inſidels and heretickt 
in the world would, if they could, conſine honour to 
their on abſurd errors, and damnable deceptionsz 
but honour}? ſays he, is not therefore manifold, 
6 becauſe there are many abſurd opinions about it 
nor is religion manifold, becauſe there are various 
« ſes. and hereſies in the world. When I mention 


religion, I mean the Chriſtian religion: and not 


only the Chriſtian religion, but the proteſtant veſi- 
gion; und not: only the proteſtant religion, hut the 
church of England. And when 1 mention honour, 
* I mean that mode of divine grace, which is not onl 
conſiſtent with, but dependent upon this religion; 
and is conſiſtent with, and dependent upon no other, 
Now to ſay that the honour I here mean, and which 
Was, 1 thought; all the honour 1 could be ſuppoſed 
© to mean, will uphold, much leſs dictate, an un- 
truth, is to aſſert an aner, to en to b 
8 WES. FAQ. .X© n, Sh t 
ks Pj a avoided; iN N ARES: F 3 
c cotiblion which I thought evident from What I 
have ſaid; but if you pereeived it, I am ſure you 
have not attempted toauſwer-it. However, to drop 
the article of religion,” 1 think it is plain, from what 
yon have faid; that we have different ideas of ho- 


4 


© -nour?"or' why do we not agree in the ſame terms 


.*- 


f its ex n? 1 have afferted, that true hotiout 
and true virtne are almoſt Tynonimüus terms, and 


© they are both founded on the unalterable rule f 
© Tight, and the eternal ſttneſs of things; to Which 
„ ithereth deing abſolutely repugnant and contra- 


© ry, it is certain chat true honour cannot ſupport an 
untruth! Im this, therefore, I think we are agreed; 
but that this hotiour-ean be Jaid'ts be fbunded o 
religion] to which it is antecedent, b rrengzon be 
0 meant any poſitive ve la S i 41: $1537 S853 
1 Lagree, ee Thwackum, with goat warmth 
- 724, STE WAS LO ee 1 Gab. e DENT COP 
3353 | | : 
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0 5 Region — All rorthy, did I agree 2 6,239. | 
He was proceeding, when Mr Allwarthy, inter- 
Fe telling them very coldly.; they had both mi- 
en his meaning; for that he had ſaid nothing f 
true 3 is poſſible, however, he would not 
have eaſily quieted the diſpulants, who were growing 
equally; warm, had not another matter now fallen ont; 
een a ſinal end to the eee Ak IR 
0478 FB PTS BIKER 2) Ado Am eigi! 330 
inne 1 05 H A . 4.44 EV51 54 Parks Mike 70 
JAG: JA; T5) $754.53. Tohd34 36 4 nnn 7 £3601; 2231 9%,.* 
re pom "Re i far the Author: and a 
childiſh incidents: de i nien an n 
ee aa, Neck” n been f t, WOT gf 


7 who 'EF ORE. 1 ok n 1 flall, Tom 8 75 
D oObviate ſome miſconſtructions, into, Which the 
zeal of ſume few readers may lead them; for I would 
net willingly give offence to any, eſpecially to men 
who are warm in the cauſe of virtue or religion. 1. 
+. hope, therefore, no man will, b by che groſſeſt miſ- 
underſtanding, or perverſion of _ meaning, miſte · 
Preſent me, as endeavouring to caſt apy ridicule 0 
the greateſt perfections of human nature; and which 
do, 3 alone purify and enoble the heart of man, 
and raiſe him above the brute · creation. This, reader, 
I will venture to ſay, (and by how, much the better 
man yon are yourſelf, by ſo, much the more will you 
de inclined to believe me,) that, I would, rather have 
buried che ſentiments of theſe two perſons in eternal 
oblivion, than have done i Jury to either. of Foie 
glorious cauſes, 4: 1.3g — 2 2019 t 9 115 i 18-5 
On the contrary, it is. with a view to their 3 | 
| that L have taken upon me to record the lives · and ac - 
tions of two of their falſe and pretended champions. 
A treacherous friend is the moſt dangerous enemy; 
and 1 will ſay boldly, that both religion and virtue 
have received more real diſeredit from bypocrites, than 
the wittieſt profligates or inſidels could ever calt ugon 
them: nay, farther; as thele two, in their purity, are 
- Nightly called the bands or civil . and A | 


— 
. 
— 
9 
* 


0 flings;' ſo when eee nb 
with — mrotence; and: affetation;' they 
have become the worſt-of civil curſes, and have en- 
abled men to perpetrate 1 the molt cruel miſchiefs to 

| 7 ! ˙ » 
een I doubt not but this vidicule-will: in neral — 
be allowed j my chief apprehenſion is, as many 5 
and juſt ſentiments often came from the mouths of 
theſe perſons, leſt: the whole ſhould be taken together, 
and I ſhould be conceived to ridicule all alike. Now: 
the reader will be pleaſed to conſider, chat às heiter of 
theſe men were fools, they could not be ſuppoſedi to 
have holden none but wrong principles, and to have 
uttered nothing but abſurdities ; what injuſtice, there- 
fore, muſt I have done to their characters, had ſe- 
lected only what was bad; and how:horribly-wretcled 
and maimed. muſt their arguments have appeared! 
Upon the whole, it is not religion or virtue, bas: 
the want of them which is here expoſed. Had not 
Thwackum too much neglected virtue, and Square 
religion, in the compoſition of their ſeveral ſyſtems, 
and had not both utterly diſcarded all natural good- 
neſs of heart, they had never been; repreſented as the 
objects of ar this hiſtory; in mich SAN 
now proceed. ii i Feli SE ni 1-3» 


This matter, then, vhich put an end to tha Hebdte 


mentioned in the laſt; chapter, was no other than a 
quarrel between Maſter Blifil and Tom jones, the 
conſequence of which had been a bloody noſe to the 


former; for though Maſter Blifil, notwithſtanding he 5 


was the younger, was in ſize above the other's match; 
yet Tom was nch 1 at the dobie art af a 
boxing. PEE. 25 AGfeurt 13 160 teins t- 
Tom, dia; Hiniovſlp: voided: Albenga 
with that youth; for beſides that Tommy Jones was 
an inoffenfive lad amidſt all his roguery, and really 
loved Blifil, Mr, Thwackum bein always the ſecond 
of the harker; would have been ſufficient to deter him: 

But well fays a certain author, No man is wiſe at all 
hours; it is therefore won wonder that a boy is not 10. 
A difference! ariſing at play between the 1 — 
1 Blifil- called Tom/a beggarly baſtard. oY bick 
2 . ich 
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ines ance; who/vras-Giittic Tir 


diſpoſition; immediately caufed that — — in 
the face of the former, whack mane: above remem - 
bered. yaa 15195 fivue 307 e or non bois 
Maſter Blifil now, with his blood running frombis 
noſe; and the tears galloping after from bis eyes, ap- 
ed before his uncle; and the tremendous Thwackhum. 
which court an indi ment of aſfault; hattety, and 
wounding, was inftantlyipreferred againſt Tom: who 


- imdhits exeuſe only pleaded the-prowocation, which was 


indeed ali the matter that Mr. Bligl had omitted. 


It is indeed poſſible, that this -circumſtance: might 


have eſcaped hid memory; for, in his replyi he poſi- 
tively inſiſted, that he had made uſe of no ſuch appel - 


latian adding. Heaven forbid ſuch naughty words 
eee comie out of his mouth 


Tom, though againſt all form uf law, -rejbined in 


ws the words. Upon vchich Maſter Blifil 


Aid, It is no wonder. Thoſe who will tell one fib, 


will hardly ſtick at another. If I had told my ma- 


ſter ſuch a wicked fib as you ůhave done; 1 Le be 
¶aſhamed to ſhew'my faces 4 
Wbat fib, child?“ cries Thwackum, eee + 


"754 Wibylo har told you that nobody was with him a- 


9 ſhooting when he k killed the partridge; _ — 


_*iknows; (here he burſt into a flood of tears, ) yes; 


knows for he confeſſed it to me, that Black G. 


the game -keeper was there. Nay, he 2 
you did, — deny it if you can, that you would not 


have erg p 58 though maſter had cut you 


to pieces.“ ELL | h 
At this ee Difhn Groth ne yes, and 
de eried out in triumph: Oh! oh! this is your 
miſtaken notion of honour! This is the hoy who 
was not to be whipped again!“ But Mr Allworthy, 
with a more gentle aſpect, turned towards the lad, 
_ and ſaid, ls this true, child! How came you to wy 


*-filt fo obſtinately in a falſehood P11 oo 
Tom ſaid, © He ſcorned a lie as wk ws nnd | 


7 © but he thought his honour engaged him to act as he 


did for he had promiſed the poor fellow to conceal 


1 


* obli 0 | 


| 2 hitn ; ST he ſaid) — farther 


Py 1 — to. as the game-keeper had him not 


1 _ * * 0 4 88 n * 1 —_— - * 
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to go into the gentleman's manor, an Thad at laſt 


A 1 gone himſelf in compliance with his perſuaſions? 


„ 


14 — * P , ae i to a 223 
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He ſaid, this was the whole truth of the matter, and 
dhe would take his oath of it; and concluded with very 

paſſionately begging Mr Allworthy, © to have com- 
« paſſion on the poor fellow's family, eſpecially as he 
c Bimſelf only had been guilty, and the other had been 
very difficultly prevailed on to do what he did; In- 


deed, Sir, ſaid he, it could hardly be called a lie 5 
that I told; for the poor fellow was entirely inno- 


cent of the whole matter. I ſhould habe gone alone 
after the birds; nay, I did go at firſt, and he only 
followed me to prevent more miſchief. Do, pray, 
Sir, let me be puniſhed; take my little horſe "gy : 
again; but pray, Sir, forgive poor George.“ | 

Mr Allworthy heſitated a few moments, and then 
Amid the boys, adviſing them to live more e 
aan peaceably ee e 


c KH A P. v. 


The 3 if the divine and the phileſepber cOncern- 
ing the two boys; uitb ſome reaſons for their m_— | 
ons, and other Matters. | | 


Tis probable, "that by diſcloſing this 8 which 
had been communicated in the utmoſt confidence 
to him, young-Blifil preſerved his companion from a 
good laſhing : for the offence of the- bloody noſe - 
would have been of itſelf ſufficient cauſe for Thwackum 
to have proceeded to correction; but now this was 
totally abſorbed in the conſideration of the other 
matter ; and with regard to this, Mr Allworthy de- 
clared privately, he thought the boy deſerved reward 
rather than puniſhment; fo that Thwackum' 8 hand 
was with-held by a general pardon. 
Thwackum, whoſe meditations were full of bins, 


— 


1 
N Op ry As 
3 
* - 


| exclaimed againſt this weak, and, as he ſaid he would 
venture to call it, wicked lenity. To remit the puniſh- 


ment of ſuch crimes was, he ſaid, to encourage them, 


1 enlarged much on che correction of children, and 
Vor. „ 92 quoted 
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| reg ny omon, and-others ; which 

being to be found in ſo many other books, \ſhal} not 

be 3 here. He then applied himſelf to the vice of 
lying, on which head he was ue, Ne learned: as 

he had been on the other. 151 

Square ſaid, he had wks endeavouring to reconeile 
the behaviour of Tom with his idea of perfect virtue; 

but could not. He owned there was ſomething which 

at firſt ſight appeared like fortitude in the action; 

but as fortitude was a virtue, ard falſhood a vice, | 
chey could by no means agree or unite together. He 
added; that as this was in ſome meaſure to conſound 

virtue and vice, it might be worth Mr Thwackum's 

conſideration, whether a larger eaſtigancn might not. 

De laid on, upon that account. 

As both theſe learned men concurred in cenſuring 
. Jones, ſo were they no leſs unanimous in applauding 
Maſter Blifil. To bring truth to light, was by the 
parſon aſſerted to be the duty of every religious man; 
and by the philoſopher this was declared to be highly 
conformable with the rule of right, and the eternal 
and unalterable fitneſs of things. 

- All this, however, weighed very little with Mr All. 
worthy. He-could not be prevailed on to ſign the 
warrant for the execution of Jones. There was ſome- 
_ thing within his own breaſt with which the invincible 
fidelity which that youth had preſerved, correſpondeſl 
much better than it had done with the religien of 

Thwackum, or with the virtue of Square. He there- 
fore ſtrickiy ordered the former of theſe gentlemen to 
abſtain from laying violent hands on Tom for what had 
paſt. The pedagogue was obliged to obey theſe or- 
ders; but not without great reluctance, and frequent 
mutterings, that the boy would be certainly ſpoiled: +: 
Towards the game-keeper the good man behaved 
With more ſeverity. Ne preſently ſummoned that p 
fellow before him, and after many bitter rembalirendds;, \ 
paid him his wages, and diſmiſt him from his ſervice; 

For Mr Allworthy rightly obſerved, that there was a 
great difference between being guilty of a falſhood to 
excuſe yourfelf, and to excuſe another. He likewiſe 
| urged, as the principle motive to his inflexible ſeverity 
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N n chat he had baſely faffeted»Tom 


F By whereas he daga have menen it by: making 
jdiſcorery himſel . oy 
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Jones to-undergo-ſoiheavy a puniſhment for his fab - 


When this ſtory. — public: many * =. 


fered from Square and Thwackum, in judging the 


conduct of the two lads on the occaſion. Maſter Bliſit 


Was generally called a ſneaking raſcal, a poor: ſpirited 


wretch, with other epithets of the like kind; wilt 
Tom was honoured with the appellations of a brave 
lad, a jolly dog, and an honeſt fellow. Indeed his be- 


bhaviour to black George much ingratiated him with 
all the ſervants; for though that ſellow was before uni- 
verſally diſliked, yet he was no ſooner. turned aways, 


than he was as univerſally pitied; and the friendſhig 
and gallantry of Lom Jones was celebrated by them 


1 with the higheſt applauſe; and they condemned 
a 


ſter Blifil, as openly as they durſt, without incurring 
the danger of affending his mother. For all this, 


| however, poor Tom ſmarted-in the fleſh; for though 


Thwackum had been inhibited to exerciſe; his arm on 
the foregoing account, yet, as the proverb ſays, It is 


eaſy to find a ſtick, &c. So it was eaſy to find) a rods 


and, indeed, the not being able to find one: via the 
only thing which could have kept Thwackum a 


Jong time from chaſtiſing poor Jones 1 i 


Had the bare delight in the ſport been the . in- 


ducement to the pedagogue, it is probable, Maſter 


Blifb would like wiſe have had his ſhare; hut though 


Mx Allworthy had given him frequent orders to:make 
no difference between the lads; yet was Ihwackum 


altogether as kind and gentle to this youth, as he was 


- har(b, nay even barbarous to the other. To ſay the 


truth, Blifil had greatly gained his maſter's affedions 


partly by the profound reſpect he always ſhewed his 


perſon, but much more by the decent reverence with 
which he received his doctrine; for he had got hy 


heart, and frequently repeated his phraſes, and main--—- | 


tained: all his maſter's religious principles with a zeal 


_ which -was ſurpriſing in one ſo young, and which 5 
grep cadeaved: him to the N e e 1 
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45 - Tom Jailed: on the other hand was not only de- 
_ cient in outward tokens of reſpect, often forgetting to 
— off his hat, or to bow at his maſter's: — An 
ut was altogether as unmindful both of his maſter's. 
Precepts and example. He was indeed a thoughtleſs, 
giddy youth, with little ſobriety in his manners, and 
els in his countenance; and would often very impu- 
dently and indecentiy laugh at his REIN for bn 
ſerious behaviour. e 9 640 
Mr Square had the ſame wenn for his . 
4 the former lad; for Tom Jones ſhewed no more 
regard to the learned diſcourſes which this gentleman 
would ſometimes throw away upon him, than to thoſe 
of Thwackum. He once ventured to make a jeſt of 
the rule of right; and at another time ſaid, he be- 
ves there was no rule in the world capable of ma- 
fuch a man as his father; . o Mr Gr 
ſuffered himſelf to be called.) 1 e ere 
Maſter Blifil, on the contrary, dud addreſs enough | 
at ſixteen to recommend himſelf at one and the ſame 
time to both theſe oppoſites. ' With one he was all re- 
ligion; with the other! he was all virtue. And when 
both were preſent, he was profoundly filent, which 
| bothiaterpreted in his favour and in their own: | (| 
Nor was Blifil contented with flattering: both theſe 
| gentlemen to their faces; he took frequent occaſions 2 
of praiſing them behind their backs to Allworthy; be- 
fore whom, when they two were alone, and his uncle 
commended any religious or virtuous ſentiment (for 
many ſuch came conſtantly from him) he ſeldom failed 
to aſerĩbe it to the good inſtructions he had received 
from either Thwackum er Square: for he knew his 
uncle repeated all ſuch compliments to the perſons for 
whoſe uſe they were meant; and he found by expe- 
rience the great impreſſions. 'which they made ou the 
philoſopher, as well as on the divine: for, to fay the 
truth, PP ̃ĩᷣͤ moans 
this, at ſecond hand. rin Aan "53 + 4.0 
The young ee moreover, ſoon perceived 5 
Do extremely grateful all thoſe panegyrics on his in- 
ſtructors were to Mr Allworthy himſelf, as they ſo 
- ſr reſounded the FO of that 3 * = 
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— which he bad laid down e — 
man having obſerved: the imperfect inſtitution of our 
ic ſchools, and the many vices which boys were 
— liable to learn, had reſolved: to educate his ne- 
phew, as well as the other lad, whom he bad in 
manner adopted, in his on houſe; where he. ih 
their morals: would eſcape all: that danger of being 
4 corrupted, to which they would bei er 
c tos in any public ſchool or unwverfitye ... 
Having therefore: determined to commit theft boys 
to the tuition of a private tutor, Mr FThwackum was. 
recommended to him for that office, by a very parti 
cular friend; of whoſe» underſtandiug M All worthy 
Lad a great opinion; and in whoſe integrity he'placed 
much confidence: This Thwackum was fellow of 
college, where he aknoſt entirely reſided and ada 
great reputation for learning religion, and ſubriety of 


manners. And theſe were doubtleſs the qualifications 


By which Mr Allworthy's friend hadi been indneed to- 
recommend: him; though indeed this: friend had dome- 
|. Obligations» to Thwackum's family, who were tlie 
| _ conſiderable perſons in # borough whicly that 
1teman-repreſented-in.panliament: 18910 ko amen 
Thwackum, at his firſt arrival, was ex agree. 
able to Allworthy; and indeed he perfectly anſwered 
the character which had been given of him. Upon 
longer acquaintance, however, and more intimate con- 
verſation, this worthy man ſaw infinmitĩes in the tuton, 
which he could have wiſhed hin to have bæen without; 
though as thoſe ſeemed greatly over- balanced by his 
good qualities, they did not incline Mr Alkworthy to 
part with him; nor would they indeed have juſtified 
och a proceeding : for the reader is greatly miſtaken, 
if he conceives tat Thwackum appeared to Mr Alk 
worthy in the fame light as he dotir to him in this 
hiſtory; and he is as much. decewed, if he imagines, 
that the moſt intimate acquaintance: which he Bilek 
could have had with that divine; would have informed 
him of thole things which. we, from our infpiration,. 
are enabled to open and diſcover. © Of readers who 


from ſuch conceits as theſe. condemn the v iſdom or | 


24x of Mr W Pres I ſhalb: . | 
3 lay, 
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aps dtp ak wed bad and ungrateful uſe of 
that knowledge which we have communicated to them. 
_ +» Theſe apparent errors in the doctrine of Thwackum, 
ſerved greatly to palliate the contrary errors in that of 
are, which our good man no lefs ſaw and con- 
demned. He thought indeed that the different eu- 
berancies of theſe gentlemen would correct their dif- 
ferent imperfections; and that from both, eſpecially | 
with his aſſiſtance, the two lads would derive ſufficient 
„eee, ion and virtue. If the event hap- 
is expectations, this poſſibly pro- 
ceeded r fault in the plan itſelf; which the 
reader hath my leave to diſcover if he can: for we do 
not pretend to introduee any infallible characters inte 
this hiſtory; where we hope nothing will be bound 
which hath never yet been ſeen in human nature. 
To return therefore; the reader will not, I n 
vonder that the different behaviour of the two lads 
above-commemorated, produced the different effects, 
of which he hath already ſeen fome inſtance; and be- 
Hides this, there was another reaſon for the conduct of 
the philoſopher and the pedagogue; but this 
matter of 25 e we Rn 'reveal it-in the 
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meer * better reaſe * 1 i for the beforementioned 


Weser known Sings 3 
1 ſonages, who have lately made a conſiderable 
Agure on. the theatre of this hiſtory, had from their 
-Arfſt arrival at Mr Allworthy's houſe, taken ſo 
an affection, the one to his virtue, the other to his re- 
gion, that they: had "meditated: . cloſeſt ee 
000 him. $277 | * o 
— purpoſe they Aa en 3 on that 
FF an vrewy whom, though we have not for ſome time 
made any mention of her, the reader, we truſt, hath 
not __ . n was een rede, n 
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lt may ſeem remarkable, that of four perſons whom 
we have commemorated at Mr Allworthy's houſe, 
three of them ſhould fix their inclinations, on a lady - 
' who was never greatly celebrated for her beauty, and 
who was, moreover, now a little deſcended into the 
vale of years; but in reality, boſom friends, and intir - - 
mate acquaintance, have a kind of natural propenſity 
to particular females at the houſe: of a friend, viz. to 
his grand - mother, mother, ſiſter, daughter, aunt, 
niece, or couſin, when they are rich; and to his wife, 
ſiſter, daughter, niece, couſin, miſtreſs, or ſervant- 
maid, if they ſhould be handſo mda 
We would not, however, have our reader imagine, 
that perſons of ſuch characters as were ſupponted, by 
Thwackum and Square, would undertake a matter af 
this kind, which hath been a little cenſured by ſome 
rigid moraliſts, before they had thoroughly examined 
it, and confidered whether it was, (as Shake ſpear 
phraſes it) Stuff of th* conſcience, or no. Thwackum 
was encouraged to the undertaking, by reflecting, that 
to covet your neighbour's ſiſter is no where forbidden; CT. : 
and he knew it was a rule in the conſtruction of all 
laws, that Expreſſum facit cefſare tacitum. The 
ſenſe of which is, When a law-giver ſets down 
'« plainly his whole meaning, we are prevented from 
„making him mean what we pleaſe ourſelves. As 
ſome inſtances of women, therefore, are mentioned in 
the divine law, which forbids us to covet our neigh» - 
bour's goods, and that of a ſiſter; omitted, he con- 
cluded it to be lawful. And as to Square, who vas 
in his perſon what is called a jolly fellow, or a wi- 
dow's man, he eaſily reconciled his choice to the eter- 
nal fitneſs of things. _ 2 4c 2517 254; 63l eoen 
Now, as both theſe gentlemen were induſtrious in 
taking every opportunity of recommending themſelves 
to the widow, they apprehended one certain method 
Was, by giving her ſon the conſtant preference to the 
other lad; and, as they conceived the kindneſs and 4 
affection which Mr Allworthy ſhewed the latter, muſt 
be highly diſagreeable to her, they doubted not but 
the laying hold on all occaſions to degrade and villify 
| him, would be highly pleaſing to her; who, * | 
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— che boy, muſt love all thoſe: who Him- any 
Rurt. In this Thwackum had the advantage; for 
while Square could only ſearify the poor lad's repu- 
tation, he could flea his ſlein; and indeed, he conſi- 
Aduered every laſh he gave him as a compliment paid 
ä 7 bis miſtreſs; ſo that he could; with the utmoſt 
, repeat this old flogging line, Caſtigo te 
„ „ — odio habeam, ſed quod Amen. I chaſtiſe 
| © thee not out of hatred, but out of love. And this, 
indeed; he often had in his: mouth, en accord» 
ing to the old phraſe, ene properly bot 
* fingers ems, as * 4 
For this reaſon orinetpatiye ahes two een en- ; 
Wires; as we have ſeen above, in their opinion con- 
cerning. the two lads: this beiung indeed, almoſt the 
only inſtance of their concurring! on any point: fon, 
beſide the difference of their principles, they had both 
Jong ago ſtrongly ſufpected each other's deſign, and 
Hated one another with no little degree of inveteracy. 
This mutual animoſity was a good deal increaſed 
dy their alternate ſucceſſes : for Mrs Blifil-knew what 
they would be at long before they imagined'it; or, 
indeed, intended ſhe ſhould: for they proceeded with 
great caution, leſt ſhe ſhould be offended, and ac. 
quaint Mr Allworthy. But they had no reaſon for !: 
nanny ſuch fear; ſhe was well enough pleaſed: with a 
pPoaſſion, of which. the intended none ſhould have any 2 
Fruits but herſelf And the only fruit ſhe deſigned 
for herſelf, were flattery and ecourtihip; for which 
purpoſe, ſhe ſoothed them by turns, and a long time 
equally. She was, indeed, rather inclined to favour 
*the-parſon's- principles; but Square's perſon was more 
agreeable to her eye, for he was a comely man; 
whereas the pedagogue did in countenance very nearly 
reſemble that gentleman, who, in the Harlot's re- 
5 . is ſeen correcting the ladies in Bride well. 
Whether Mrs Bli6} had been ſurfeited with the 
Nees of marriage, or diſguſted by its bitters, or from 
what other cauſe it proceeded, | will not determine: 
dut ſhe could never be brought to liſten to any ſecouts- 
Propoſals. However, ſhe at laſt converſed with Square 
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began to whiſper things of her, to which, as well for 
the ſake of the lady, as that they were bighly diſagree- 
able to the rule of right, and the fitneſs of things, we 
will give no eredit, and therefore ſhall not blot our 
paper with them. The pedagogue, tis certain, whipt 
on, without getting a ſtep nearer to his journeys end. 
Indeed he had committed a great error, and that 
Square diſcovered much ſeoner than "himſelf. Mrs 
Blifil (as, perhaps, the reader may have formerly 
gueſſed) was not over and above pleaſed with the be. 
baviour of her huſband; nay, to be honeſt, the abſo- 
hately hated him, till his death, at laſt, a little recom 
ciled him to her affections. It will not be therefore 
greatly wondered at, if ſhe had not che moſt violent 
regard to the offspring the had by him. And, in fact, | 
ſhe had ſo little of this regard, that in his infancy 'the 
ſeldom ſaw her ſon, or took any notice of him; and 
hence 'ſhe acquieſeed, after # little reluctance, in 411 
the favours which Mr Allworthy ſhowered on the 
foundling; whom the good man called his own boy, 
and in all things put on an entire equality with Ma. 
ſter Blifil. This acquieſcence in Mrd BlifiL was den. 
fidered by the neighbours, and by the family, as a 
mark of her condsſcenſton to her brother's humour, | 
and ſhe was imagined by all others, as well as Thwac= - © 
kum and Square, to hate the foundling in her heard; 
nay, the more civility.the ſhewed him, the more they 
conceived ſhe deteſted him, and the ſurer ſchemes the 
was laying foe his ruin; for as they thought it her int 
tereſt to hate him, it was very difficult for her to per- 
ſuade them ſhe did not. 
Thwackum was the more confirmed in his opinion, 
as ſhe had more than once Thly cauſed him to whip ? 
Tom Jones, when Mr Allworthy, who was an enemy a 
to this exerciſe, was abroad; whereas ſhe had never 
iven any ſuch orders coneerning young Blifil. And 
this had likewiſe impoſed upon Square. In reality, 
though ſhe” certainly hated” her own ſon; of which 
however monſtrous it appears, I ami” affared ſhe is not 
_ ſingular inſtance, ſhe appeared, notwithſtanding al 
| her outward compliance, to be in her heart ſufficiently 
diſpleaſed with all the favour ſhewn by Mr Allworthy 
1 | | | to 
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to the founding. She frequently 'complained oſ this. 
behind her brother's back. and very ſharply. cenſured 
him for it, both to Thwaekum and Square; nay, ſhe 
would throw it in che teeth of Allworthy- himſelf. 
when a little quarrel, or _ as. it is velgerly _— | 
aroſe between them. trol ws 24115997 4 
_ However, when p grew up. Sand gare bebe of 
chat gallantry of temper; which: greatly recommends. 
to women, This diſinelination Which ſhe had diſ- 
8 to him when a child, by degrees abated; and 
at laſt ſhe ſo evidently demonſtrated her affection to 
bim to be much ſtronger than what ſhe bore her own 
| ors that it was impoſſible to miſtake her any longer. 
She was ſo defirovs of often ſeeing him, and diſco» 
Vered ſuch ſatisfaction and delight in his company, 
thay before he was eighteen years old he was become 
n rival to both Square and Thwackum; and what i:. 
Vonſe, the Whole country began to talk as londly f 
Her inclinavon; to Tom, as they had before done f 
at 8 had ſhewn to Square; + Which, aer 
* aqung the philoſopher conceived: mo iplacable 4 
Hatred for our N rr 175 85 6" 1 145 _ 
27 C 
eee 7220416) i 45 CIS VI. 35 f 5 his "mn 
104 wi F en l 2; E d hon i atv oft Tur © 
dnrubich the Antbor chimfelf . — bis: apjrarence _ z 
PS! Toit $13 k een ve; ls „ 
of te l : Ban m Böse oti Ders. 
FT" House, H. Mg: Allworthy.w was! not of bimbelk 4 
34 ©: haſty-to ſee-things: in a diſadvantageous light, 3 
and was a ftranger to the public voice, which ſeldom | 
reaches to a brother or a huſband; though. it rings in 
qhe-cars of;allithe neighbourhood; yet was this affeg- 
tion of Mrs. Blißl Bom, and che prefenenea which 
ſhe too viſibly gave daher own ſons of che uttwolk | 
| Hiadvanrageta that: zone e nus i, E 
_ For: ſuch Was the compile cathich- inhabited Mr 
' Allworthy s mind, that nothing but the ſteel! of juſtice 
_ could ever ſubdue it. To be unfortunate in any re- 
ſpect was ſufficient, if there was no demerit to coun- 
terpoiſe it, to turn the ſcale of that e w man's Pity, 
. . denef⸗ . 
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When therefore he plainly ſaw Maſter Blißl was 
adſolgee) y deteſted (for that he was) by his own mo- 
ther, he began, on that account only, to look with an 
eye of compaſſion upon him; and what the effects of 
compaſſion are in good and benevolent: minds, 1 1 
not here explain to moſt of my readers. 5 
Henceforward, he ſaw. every appearance of virtue 
in the youth through the magnifying end, and viewed 
all his faults with the glaſs inverted, ſo that they be- 
came ſcarce perceptible. And this perhaps the ami; 
able temper of Pity may make co: nmendable; but the 
next ſtep the weakneſs of human nature alone muſt 
excuſe: for he no ſooner perceived that preference 
which Mrs Blifil gave to Tom, than that poor youth 
(however innocent) began to ſink in his affections as | 
He roſe in hers; This, it is true, would. of itfelf alone 
never have been able to eradicate Jones ſrom his bo- 
ſom; but it was greatly injurious to him, and pre- 
pared Mr Allwortlry's mind for thoſe impreſſions, 
which aſterwards produced the mighty events that 
will be contained hereafter in this -hiſtory ; ; and to 
which, it muſt be confeſt, the unfortunte lad, by his 
Own wantonneſs, wildneſs, and want of . too 3 
much contributed. | 7 2.7 mart a 
In recording fore inſtances of thek we ſhall}. — 
tly underfiood, afford a very uſeful leſſon to thoſe 
well-diſpoſed youths, who ſhall hereafter be our read. 
ers: for they may here find, that goodneſs of heart, 
and openneſs-of temper, though theſe may give them 
great comfort within, and adminiſter to an honeſt 
pride in their own minds, will by no means, alas! do 
their buſineſs in the world. Prudence and circum- 
ſpection are neceſſary even to the belt of men. "They - 
are indeed as it were a guard to Virtue, without which 
ſhe can never be ſafe. It is not enough that your 
deſigns, nay that your actions, are intrinſically good, 
you muſt take care, they ſhall appear ſo. If your in- 
{ide be never ſo beautiful, you muſt preſerve a fair 
_ ourfidg alſo. This muſt be conſtantly looked to, or 
malice and envy will take care to blacken it ſo, that 
the ſagacity and goodneſs of an Allworthy will not 
be able to ice —— it, and to diſcern the ae. 
Y « 
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within. Let this, my now 8 "EE your con- 
_ Rant maxim, that no man can be good enough to 
enable him to neglect the rules of prudence ; nor will 
Virtue herſelf look beautiful, unleſs the be bedecked 
witk the outward ornaments of decency and decorum. 
And tliis precept, my worthy diſciples, if you read 
with due attention, you will, J hope, find ſufficiently 
enforced. by examples in the following pages. 

1 aſk pardon for this ſhort appearance, by way of | 
chorus, on the ſtage. It is in reality for my own 
fake, that while I am diſcovering the rocks on which 
innocence and goodneſs often {| 7% 3 I may not be miſ- 
underſtood to recommend the very means to my wor- 
thy readers, by which I intend to ſhew them they 
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1 will be undone. And this, as 1 could not prevail on 
bly any. NG: actors to Wü n was W to 
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HE reader may des Wea that Mr Allwetthy 
gave Tom Jones a little horſe, as a kind of 
ſmart money for the puniſhment which he e 
he had ſuffered innocently. 
This horſe Tom kept above half a year, and then 
rode him to a neighbouring fair, and ſold him. 
At his return, being queſtioned by Thwackum 
what he had done-with the money for which the horſe 
was fold, he frankly declared he would not tell him. 
* Oho ? ſays Thwackum, * you will not! then 1 
Vill have it out of your br h; that being the place 
to which he always applied for information on every 
doubtful occaſion. _ 
Tom was now . on the Ra of a 8 
- and every thing prepared for execution, when Mr 
Allworthy entering the room, gave the criminal a 
reprieve, and took him with him into another apart- 
ment; ; here AY alone with erg be bee the ſame 
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8 $queſtion-to him which Thwackum had before aſkee® 
= oe, anſwered, FRY e in * refuſe him no- 
I thing; but as for that tyrannical raſcal, he would 
= never make Him any other anſwer than with a cudgel, 
Vith which he hoped ſoon to be able to a him foo 
all his barbarities, | 
M Allworthy very n „ the — 


'I 3 for his indecent and diſreſpectful expreſſions: concern 


ing his maſter; but much more for his avowing an 


I intention of revenge. He threatened him with the 
entire loſs of his favour, if he ever heard ſuch anos 
cher word from his mouth; for he ſaid he would ne- 


ver ſupport or befriend a reprobate. By theſe and 
== the like declarations, he extorted ſome! compunction 
from Tom, in which that youth was not over fincere: 
for he really, meditated ſome return for all the {mart- 
ing favours he had received at the hands of the peda- 
gogne. He was, however, brought by Mr Miwors 


| thy to expreſs. a concern for his reſentment againſt 


Thwackam; and: then the good man, after, ſome 
= wholeſome admonition, permitted. him to ee 
Which he did, as follows: | 

Indeed, my dear Sir, I love and 3 you more 
than all the world: l know the great obligations LE 
have to you, and ſhould deteſt myſelf, if 1 thought 
my heart was capable of ingratitude. Could the 


I © little horſe you gave me _fpeak, I am ſure he could. 


| tell you how fond I was of your preſent; for I had 
more pleaſure in feeding him, than in. riding him. 
| © Indeed, Sir, it went to my heart to part with himy. 
nor would I have ſold him upon any other account 
© in the world than what I did. You yourlelf, Sin, 
l am convinced; in my caſe, would have done the 
ſame: for none ever ſo ſenſibly felt the misfortunes - 


of others. What would you feel, dear Sir, if you. 


thought yourſelf the occaſion-of them? —— Indeed, 
Sir, there never was any miſery hke theirs 
Like whoſe, child? ſays Allworth7: What do 
© you mean?“? Oh, Sir,” anſwered Tom, your 8 
* Poor game-keeper, with all Lis large family, ever 


= © « fince- your RY him, have been n. with 
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all the miſeries of cold and hunger, 1 could not 
© bear to ſee theſe poor wretches naked and ſtarving, 
and at the ſame time know 'myſelf to have been the 11 
© occaſion of all their ſufferings.—I could not bear it, 
Sir, upon my ſoul, I could not.“ [Here the tears f 
run down his checks, and he thus proceeded: It Was 
to ſave them from abſolute deſtruction, I parted with 
your dear preſent, notwithſtanding all the value 1 
had for it—] ſold the horſe for "Tn," and bey 
have every farthing of the money. | 
Mr Allworthy now ſtood: ſilent for ſome: wontents, 
and: before he ſpoke, the tears ftarted from his eyes. 
He at length diſmiſſed Tom with a gentle rebuke, ad- 
viſing him for the future to apply to him in caſes of 
diſtreſs, rather than to uſe extraordinary means of re- 
Benz them himſelf. 13 
This affair was afterwards the ſubject of yy de- 
bats between Thwackum and Square. Thwackum 
held, that this was flying in Mr Allworthy's face, 
' who had intended to puniſh the fellow for his diſobe- 
dience. He ſaid, in ſome inſtances, what the world 
called charity appeared to him to he oppoſing the will | £4 
of the Almighty, which had marked ſome particular 4 5 
perſons for deſtruction; and that this was in like 
manner acting in oppoſition to Mr Allworthy; con- 
s as uſual, with. a N 7078 recommendation of 
gere ved 4 oly, on the other gde, i op- 
polition x aps to Ie or in compliance 
- with Mr a en, who ſeemed very much to ap- 
prove what Jones had done. As to what he urged 
on this occaſion, as I am convinced moſt of my read- 
ers will be much abler advocates for poor Jones, it 
would be impertinent to relate it. Indeed it was not 
difficult to reconcile to the rule of right, an action 


which it would have been 22 1 8 81 to ere 524 
_ rule of bb beg | 
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cure an "Incident! of + a more Lune 2 with 
tbe: ad of Thwatkum _ e 


1 Tr eee, 
er reputation for wiſdom than myſelf, that tec 
tunes ſeldom come ſingle. An inſtanee of this may, 


4 8989 


I believe, be ſeen in thoſe: gentlemen who have 1 


misfortune to have any of their rogueries detecte 

ſor here diſcovery ſeldom, ſtops till the while is cole 
out. Thus it happened to poor Tom; Who was 2 
ſooner pardoned for ſelling the hoels, than be was 
diſcovered to have ſome time before ſold a fine bible 


which Mr Allworthy gave him, the money ariſing 


from which ſale he had diſpoſed of in the ſame man- 
ner. This bible Maſter Blifil had purehaſed, though 
be had alteady ſuch another of his own; partly out 
of reſpect for the book, and partly out of friendthip 
to Tom, being unwilling that the bible ſhould be ſold 
out of the family at half price. He therefore diſbur- 
ſed the ſaid. half - price himſelf; for he was a very 
prudent lad, and ſo careful of his money, that he 
had laid up almoſt every penny which he had recei- 
ved from Mr Allworthy, + + bn 

Some people have been noted. to be ahie: to read in 
no book but their own. . On the contrary, from the 


time when; Maſter Blifil was firlt poſſeſſed of this bible, } 


he never uſed any other, Nay, he was ſeen r 
in it much oftener than he had before been in hisown. 


Now, as he frequently aſked Thwackum to explain 


difficult paſſages. to him, that gentleman unfortunate- 
ly took notice of Tom's name, which was written in 
many parts of the book. This brought on an in- 
quiry, which obligns Maſter, _— to diſeover the 


| — wholeanatrar;: 1 f 1 „ ie a ne 


Thwackum was 4 2 -adings of this kind, 
Which he called ſaerilege, ſhould: not go vunpuniſhed⸗ 
He therefore proceeded immediately to 3 
und not contented with that, he 1 Mr All- 
ene at cheir next meeting, with this monſtrous 

$73 - K 2 | = erde, 
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f Tom in the moſt bitter terms, and likening him to 
„ We geh and ſellers who were driven n of the 
| temple. - TOY OO 


Alling one book, than in ſelling another 


and human, and. conſequently there was no unfitneſs 

àn it. He told Thwackum that his great eoneern 

on this 'brought to his mind the ſtory of u 
very devout woman, who out of pure regard to reli- 
Sion ſtole Tillotſon's ſermons from #'lady of her ac 
| ivance; lc £05 TS. Ft 72 


: into the parſon's face, which of itſelf was nene 6f 
dhe paleſt; and he was going to reply with great 
warmth and anger, had not Mrs 'Blif], 4 was pre- 


| Herſelf abſolutely of Mr Square's fide, She argued, 
Zadeed, very learnedly in ſupport of his opinion; an 


"any fault, ſhe muſt confeſs her own ſon appeare 


ente between the bu: yer and the ſeller; boch of whonk. 
were alike to be drives out of the remple. L bat 
Mrs Blifil having 

| 20 the debate 8 
© Rept his words, had he needed them and Thwackum, 
was, for reaſons before - memioned, durſt not venture 
at diſobliging the lady, s almoſt choked: with: in- 
Jdignation. / As to Mr Allworthy, he ſail, ſince the 
boy had been already puniſhed, he would not deliver 
Sis ſentiments on the occaſion; and whether he was, 


Kader dan conjetire;// e. 
Soon after this, an ation was brought age inſt the 
game · kecper by Squire Weſtern {the contra in 


circumſtance for the fellow, as it not only 4 itſelf 


crime, as it t appeared to him; and inveighing againſt 
fell bibles was ſiriethy lawful by all laws hg Hivike 


5 . /walb quanityed. dlonk-16-rulk 
ſent at this debate, interpoſed; That lady declare | 


5 4 
a de equally -culpable ; for that ſhe could ſee no diff — ä 


declared her opinion, put amend = 
sTriumph would almoſt have 


e was not angry with the lad, 1 muſt leave 0 the _ 


whoſe: manor the Partridge was killed) for depreda- 
tions of the like kind. This was a moſt unfortunate 


Square aw this matter in a very-different light. 1 
He dad, he could not perceive any PRE crime — 2 


concluded with faying, if Tom had been guilty -0f |} 


1 ern * 
ee oe 
SOS . 2 An 4 


worthy from WHEN him to his ae for as 15 
tleinan was walking out one evening with Maſter - 
1 2 and young Black, elt latter 2 Re hol ” 
habitation. of where 
—=— poor wretch, namely bes wile and children, were 
found in all the miſery with which cold, hunger, 
and nakedneſs, can affect human creatures: for as o 
the money they had received from en, former Hes 
had conſnmed almoſt the Whole. 5 
Such ea ſcene as this could not fail of e 1 
heart of Mr pe . He immediately gave the 
mother a couple of guineas, with. which he bid her 
elothe her children. - The poor woman , burſt into 
tears at this goodneſs, and while the was thanking. . 
him, could not refrain from expreſſing her gratitude 
to Tom; who had, ſhe ſaid, long preſerved both 
her and hers from ſtarving, * We have not, ſays ſhe, 
had a morſel to pag nor have theſe poor children 
* had a rag to put on, but what his goodneſs. had be- 
* ſtowed on us.“ For indeed, befides the horſe: and 


we bible, Tom had facrificed a night gown, and other 


things, to the uſe of this diſtreſſed family: 

On there return home Tom made uſe of all. his * 
quence to diſplay the wretchedneſs of theſe people, 
and the penitence of Black George himſelf; and im 
this he ſueeeeded ſo well, that Mr Allworthy faid, he 
thought the man had ſuffered enough for what was 
paſt; that he would forgive him, and think of {ome 
means of providing for him and his family.  - + | 
Jones was ſo delighted with this ne ws, that chougle 
it was dark when they returned home, he could: not 
help going, back a mile, in a ſnower of rain, to ac- 
quaint the poor woman with the glad tidings; but, 
Uke other haſty divulgers of news, he only brought 
en himſelf the trouble of contradicting it: for the itt» 
fortune of Black George made ule of the very r 

any of his i e to overturn all Van 
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E a" 0 n ii fig: i bra al 
ASTER Bü den wesy hort of his companion 1 
IVI in che amiable quality of mercy; but he aas 
tly exceeded him in one of a much hig her kind., 
1 in juſtice; in which he followed dah the 
precepts and example of Thwackum and Square; for 
though they would both make frequent uſe of the 
word mercy, yet it was plain, that in reality Square 
Beld it to be inconfiſtent with the rule of right; and 
Thwackum was for doing juſtice, and leaving 4 
to Heaven. The two gentlemen did indeed ſomewhat 
Aiffer in opinion concerning the objects of this ſublime | 
virtue; by which Thwackum would probably have 
— acts half of mankind, and ques the other x 


Maſter Blifil i though be Ind Key 1 en 
the preſence of Jones, yet when he had hows conſi- 
dered the matter, could by no means endure the 
thoughts of ſuffering his uncle to confer favours on 
che undeſerving. He therefore reſolved immediately 
to acquaint him with the fact which we have above 
Nightly hinted to the N aue, The Truth of whith | 
as as tollows : e ane 2/96 f Ji 
The game-keeper, about a year after the was diät. 
Fed from Mr Allworthy's ſervice, and before Tom's 
Telling the horſe, being in want of bread, either wo 
All his own mouth, or thoſe of his family, as he 
| 4 through a field belonging to Mr Wettern, 
elpied a hare firting in her form. This: hare he had 

baſely and barbarouſly knocked on the head, againſt 
_ the laws of the land,” and no leſs N * Jaws of 
ip orthnen. SEE e £4 ! 

The higler to n the hare was ſold, being un- 
| Sorvunnely taken many months after with a quantity 
of game upon him, was obliged to make his peace 
with the *{quire, by becoming evidence againſt ſome. 


| — And now — 3 was pitched * 
| F:- 


D . 


Ile was, beſides, the beſt facrifice, the: higler could 
make, as he had ſupplied him wich no game fince(; 
| wand by this means the witneſs: had an 2 of 
ſſereening his better euſtomers: for the ſquire, 


ETC ²⁵² ̃ EEE Mo. nel I ad. A. 


1 means, the poor game - keeper was condemned, with- 
; out baving an opportunity to defend himſelt; for as 
the fact of killing the hate; and of the action brought, 


r / y 


perſon already obnesious Mr 
2 ent an e Soo: fore fs the -eouany. 


being 

charmed wich the power of puniſhing Black George, 

whom a fingle tranſgreſſion e 
no further inquiry. 

Had this fact been truly laid before Mr Allworthy, 

it might probably have done the game · keeper ver 


B ee 


which is inſpired: with the love of juſtice againſt of- 


— Matter Blifil had forgot k diſtance of the 


He varied likewiſe in the manner of the fact: 


ö — by the haſty addition of the fingle letter 8, he 
_-confiderably altered the ſtory; for he ſaid that George 


had wired hares. Theſe alterations might probably 


have been ſet right, had not Maſter 'Blifil anluckily 5 


inſiſted on a promite ot ſecreey from Mr Allworthy, 
before he revealed the matter to him; but, by that 


were certainly true, Mr enn had no doubt den- 
ning the reſt a 
Shorr-lived then was the joy of theſe poor people; 3 

for Mr Allworthy the next morning declared he had 
freth reaſon, without affigning it, . his anger, and 
ſtrictiy forbad Tom to mention George any more; 
though as for his family, he ſaid, he would enden- 
vour to keep them from ſtarving; but as to the fel- 
low himſelf, he would leave him to the laws, which 


nothing could keep him from breaking. 


Tom could by no means divine what. had noms 
Mr MO for of Maſter Blifil he had not the 
leaſt ſaipicion. However, as his friendſhip was to be 
tired out by no diſappointments, he now determined 


to try another method of preſerving. the poor ganie- 
keeper from ruin. 


Jones was lately grown very intimate with Mr 
Wedern. He had ſo nn recommended 2 
| £ 
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by 2 aQts of ſportſmanſhip, that the ſquire had de- 


clared Tom would certainly make a great man, if he 
had but ſufficient encouragement. He often wiſhed 
de had himſelf a ſon with ſuch parts; and one day 
very ſolemnly aſſerted at a drinking bout, 
mould hunt a pack of hounds for a thouſand pounds 
_ *of his money; with any huntſman 3 m the Alle enn 
* 
* ſuch kind of talents he had W 
elf — the ſquire, that he was à moſt welcome gueſt 
at his table, and a favourite companion in his ſport: 
every _ which the ſquire held moſt dear, to wit, 
bis guns, — 25 and horſes, were now as much at the 


- command. 


«duce into Mr Weſtern's family, in the ſame capacity 
in which he had before ſerved Mr AHworthy. - 
The reader, if he conſiders that this fellow was: #6] 


4 2 Mes obnoxious to Mr Weſtern, and if he conſiders 
- farther the weighty buſineſs by which that gentleman's 


_ «diſpleaſure had been incurred, will perhaps condemn 
this as a foolith and deſperate undertaking ; but if he 


mould totally eondemn young Jones on that account, 


he will greatly applaud him for ſtrengthening him- 


elf with all imaginable; intereſt on: io arguions: an oc. 


ben. 


'For-this-purpoſe. thes Tow applied 20 Mr Welters's . i 
: daughter, a young lady of about ſeventeen years of 
gage, whom her father, next to theſe neceſſary imple - 


ments of ſport juſt before mentioned, loved and eſteem- 
: ed above all the werld. Now, as "Obs had ſome in- 
fluence on the *ſquire, ſo Tom had ſome little jinflu- 
ence on her. 
this work, a lady with whom we ourſelves are greatly 
in love, and with whom many of our readers will pro- 


| | *bably be in love too before we part, it is by no means = 
proper ſhe me wake: her A an an z 


17 $4 


that Tom 


ies * 


Jones as if they had been his own.” He 
reſolved therefore to make uſe of this favour on behalf 
of his friend Black George, whom he hoped to intro- 


But this being the intended heroine of 
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18. truth 5 tin iſhes our. writi from 
idle „ are 3 228 
the productions, not of nature, but of di iſtem- \ 
ol brains; and which have deen therefore recom- 
mended by an eminent critic to the ſole uſe of the 
paſtry-cook : ſo, on the other hand, we would avoid 
any reſemblance to chat Kind of hiſtory which- a cele- 
Ne poet ſeems to think is no leis calculated for the 
emolument of the brewer, as the re . Fry it e * 
always attended with a tankard of 


'  While—hiftory with ker chile.” e 


* 


Sooths the fad, ſeries of ker ſerious whe: = 9” 


For as this i is the Uqnor er modern Berke, 

their muſe, if we may believe the opinion 8 

Butler, Who attributes inſpiration to ale, it ought 
Rkewiſe to be the potation of their readers, ſince evt 
book dought to be read with the ſame ſpirit, and 

the fame manner, as it is writ. Thus the Fad 

author of Hurlothramibo, told a learned biſhop, * 


- 
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whe reaſon his lordſhip could- not taſte the fiene 
of his piece, was, that he did not read it with a fiddle 
in his hand; which inſtrument he himſelf had always 
had in His ows, when he compoſed ilt. 
That our work, therefore, might be in no danger 
| 5 being likened to the labours 1 ec eſe hiſtorians, we 
have taken every occaſiom of interſperſing through the 
| whole, ſundry ſimiles, deſcriptions, and other kind of 
poetica embe] iſhments. Theſe are, indeed, deſigned 5 
to ſupply the place of the ſaid | # and to refreſh the 
mind, whenever thoſe ſlumbers which in a long work 
are apt to. inyade the Fader. as well as the writer, ſhall 
begin to creep upon him. Without interruptions . of 


is kind, the beſt narrative of Plain, matter of fat Ml 


muſt over power every reader; for nothing but the. 
everlaſting watchfulneſs, which Homer has aſcribed 
only to Jove Rimiſelf, can be proof agalnſt a news- 
paper of many volumes. 

We ſhall leave to the reader to 1 with what 
judg ment we Have choſen the ſeveral occafions for 
a thoſe ornamental parts of dur work. Surely 
| ill allowed, that none could be more pr 5 
4921 the preſent; where we are Fon to intfod 
_ *cbnſidetable character on the ſcene; no lets, i . | 
| than the heroine, of this heroic, hiſtorical, profaic 
1. Here, therefore, we have thought proper to 
4 repare. the mind of the reader for her reception, by 
filling it with every pleaſingg Image, which we can 
Ara from the face of- Natyre., And for this method 
we. plead many precedents.” Fir, *this is an art well 
"Known to, and act practiſed by. or fragick poets'; 
who. ſeldom fail to prepare their audience for the re- 
ception of their 9 2 995 characters. . 

Thus the hero is a ways introduced with A flow 12 
of drums and trumpets, in order to rouſe a marti 
Wirit 1 in the apdience and to, accommodate. their Jt. 4 
to bombaſt and n Mr Lock's blind man 
would not have groſsly erred in likening. to the ſoun al | 
"of: a trumpet. : Again, when Tovers are coming for 
| Foft muſic often conducts them on the ſtage, either to 
_ Tooth the audience with the ſoftneſs. of the tender paſ- 


| bons, or to lull and prepare them for chat e LEA | 
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ber in which they will molt probably be compoſed: vy 


the enſuing ſcene 


And not only the poets, but the aniallers of theſe 
poets, the managers of play-houſes, ſeem to be in 
this ſecret; for, beſides the aforeſaid kettle- -drums, — 
which denote the hero's approach, he is genera 


uſhered on the ſtage by a large troop of hal 3 


ſcene · ſnifters; and how neceſſary theſe are ima ined 
do his appearance, may be concluded: from the follow- 


ing theatrical ſtory, - + 

King Pyrrhus was at An at an alechinaſe ee 
ing on the theatre, When he was ſummoned to go on 
the ſtage. The hero, being unwilling: to quit his 
ſhoulder of mutton, and as unwilling to draw on him- 
ſelf the indignation of Mr Wilks, (his brother ma- 
nager) for making the audience wait, had bribed theſe 


his harbingers to be out of the way. While Mr 


Wilks, therefore, was thundering out, Where are 
* the carpenters to walk on before King Pyrrhus, that 
monarch very quietly eat his mutton, and the audi- 
ence, however impatient, were obliged. to eee 


1 themſelves with muſic in his abſence. 


To be plain, I muſt queſtion whether the politi- 


| cian, who hath Luhe a good noſe, hath not ſcented 


out ſomewhat of the utility of this practice. Iam 2 7 
vinced that awful magiſtrate my lord · mayor contracts 
a good deal of that reverence which attends him thro? 

the year, by the ſeveral-pageants which precede his 
pomp. Nay, I muſt confeſs, that even I myſelf, who 
am not remarkably liable to be captivated with ſhow, 
have yielded not a little to the impreſſions of much 
When I have ſeen a man ſtrutting in 
a proceſſion, after others whoſe buſineſs was only to 


walk before him, I have conceived a higher notion of 


His dignity, than I have felt on ſeeing him in a com- 


mon ſituation. But there is one inſtance which comes 
exactly up to my purpoſe. 


This is the cuſtom of 
ſending on a baſket · woman, who is to precede the 


Pomp at a coronation, and to ſtrew the tage: with 


flowers, before the great perſonages begin their pro- 
oeſſion. The ancients would certainly have invoked 


* 3 this . and it would have 
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- wk no:lificalty for the;prieſts or politicians to have 
perſuaded the people of the real preſence of the deity, 
though a plain mortal had perſonated her, and per- 
l her office. But we! have no ſuch deſign of 
impoſing on our reader; and therefore thoſe who ob- 
ject to he heathen theology, may, if they 2 
change our goddeſs into the above-mentioned 
woman. Our intention, in ſhort, ig to introduce our 
heroine: with the utmoſt ſolemniĩty in our power, with: 
an elevation of ſtile, and all other eircumſtances pro- 
per to raiſe the veneration of our reader. Indeed we 
would, for oertain cauſes, adviſe thoſe of our male- 
readers who have any hearts, to read no farther, were 
we not well aſſured, that how amiable ſoever the pic- 
ture of our heroine. will appear, as it is really a copy 
from nature, many of our fair country-women will be 
found worthy to ſatisfy any paſſion, and to anſwer any 
idea of CT which. our paveit? will be 
able to raiſe. 1 
And now, without er farther profage, we e proceed 3 
to our next 2 fb 8 N 1 


5 1 
18 Ja ? 


4 bort un, if 2 we can. 5 * . Hase, and « 1 | 
deſcription of Mifs Sopbia Weſtern: if 


u SH E D be every ruder breath- May the | he 2 
then ruler of: the: winds: confine- in iron chaine 
the boiſterous limbs of noiſy Bureas, and the ſharp- 
pointed noſe of bitter, biting Eurus. thou, ſweet: | 
Zephyrus, rifing from thy fragrant bed, mount the weſ: 
tern ſky, and lead on thoſe delicious gales, the charms. 
of which call forth the lovely Flora from her cham- 
ber, perfumed: with pearly dews, when on the firſt of 
June, her birth-day, the blooming: maid; in looſe! 
Attire, gently trips it over the verdant mead, w 
every flower riſes to do her homage, till the. whole: 
field: beeome enamelled, and . contend with! 
ſweets: which iſtrall raviſh her moſt. | 
80 charming may the now appear; 2 vou . 


| — of Nature, whole fweetelt notes not 


_—_—_ even 
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even Handel can excel, tune your melodious 1 
to celebrate her appearance. From love proceeds 


: A your muſic, and to love it returns. Awaken, therefore, 


that gentle paſſion in every ſwain : for, lo ! adorned 
with all the charms in which Nature can array her; 


; 1 bedecked with beauty, youth, ſprightlineſs, innocence; 


= modeſty, and tenderneſs, breathing ſweetneſs from her 
I roſy lips, and darting brightneſs from . en 


9 Reader, perhaps thou haſt ſeen this Ratue: of thi 
mM 7 enus de Medicit. Perhaps too, thou haſt ſeen the 
gallery of beauties at Hampton- court. Thou may'ſt 
remember each bright Churchill of the gallaxy, and 
| all the toaſts of the Kit cat. Or if their reign was bes: 


1 ; | fore thy times, at leaſt thou haſt ſeen their daughters, 


? b names, ſhould: we here inſert, we apprehend 


| W the no leſs dazzling beauties of the preſent 2. whoſe 
ey would 


fill the whole volume. 

Now, if thou haſt ſeen. all theſe, be not afraid of 
E | the rude anſwer which Lord Rocheſter once gave to a 
man, who had ſeen many things. No. If thou haſt: 
ſeen all theſe without knowing what beauty is, thou 


3 | haſt no eyes; if without Oy; its power, thou Halli 
no heart. 


Te e AIC. 
| ſeen all theſe, without being able to form an exact idea 
of Sophia: for ſhe did not exactly reſemble any of 


1 them. She was moſt like the picture of lady. Rane»z 
3X Jagh; and, I have heard, more ſtill to the famous 
> dutcheſs of Mazarine; but moſt of all, ſhe reſembled 


one whoſe image never can depart from my breaſt, 


8 and whom, if thou doſt remember, thou haſt Wi my 


„ 
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friend, an adequate idea of Sophia. 1. 
Hut leaſt this ſhould not have been thy ae, we 
vill endeavour with our utmoſt ſkill to " deſcribe this 
paragon, though we are ſenſible that our W 
lities are very inadequate to the taſk. 1 
Sophia then, the only daughter of Mr Wale 
was a middle - ſiaed woman; but rather inclining to- 
tall. Her ſhape was not only exact, but extremely 


delicate: and the nice proportion of her ar ro! 1916 
the trueſt ſymitietry» it "her Vas, Her Mair, Jp 


Wor- VII. 
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Was black, was 10 Juxuriant, that it reached her mid- 
Ale, before dhe cut it to comply with the modern 
faſhion; and it was now curled fo gracefully in her 

neck, that few could believe it to be her own. If 
envy could find any part of the face which demanded 

; Jeſs commendation than the reſt, it might poſſibly 
think her forehead might - have been higher, without 
Prejudice to her. Her, 'eye-brows were full, even, 
and arched beyond the power of art to imitate. Her 
black eyes had a luſtre in them, which all her ſoftneſs 
could not extinguiſh. Her noſe was exactly 12 | 
and her mouth, in which were two rows of iv = 
<atly anſwered Boy Jahn 4990 ITY in 4 
3 3 A 


Her lips were red, 3 one was thin, 
_ *Compar'd to that was next her chin. 
Some bee had ſtung it newly. FE; 


Her cheeks were of the oval kind: and in her right 
Me had a dimple, which the leaſt ſmile diſcovered. 
Her chin had certainly its ſhare in forming the beauty 
of her face; but it was difficult to ſay it was either 
large or ſmaHl, though perhaps it was rather of the 
Former kind. Her eee had rather more of the 
lily than of the roſe: but when exerciſe, or modeſty, 
increaſed her · natural colour, no vermillion could equal 


it. Then one N : ng, out with ee, 
ted Dr Donne, = 


53 * Thar 0 in her 4 and ſo b ity wrov br, 
FY t one might almoſt ſay her body thon t. 


Her neck was long and finely turned: and here, if 
I was not afraid of offending her delicacy, I might 
Juſtly ſay, the higheſt benuties of the famous Venus de 

Medicis were outdone. Here was whiteneſs which 
uo hes, ivory, nor alabaſter could match. The fineſt 
<ambric might indeed be ſuppoſed from envy to cover 
chat ki which was "nels whiter than itſelf —It 
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Such was the outſide of Sophia; nor was this beau 
eifal frame diſgraced by an inhabitant unworthy. of it.. 
Her mind was every way equal to her perſon; na,, 


the latter borrowed: ſome charms from the former Y 


for when ſhe ſmiled, the ſweetneſs of her temper dif- 
fuſed that glory over her countenance, whieh no re- 
gularity of features can give. But as there are no. 


= perfections of the mind which do not diſcover them» 


ſelves, in. that perfect intimacy, to which we intend* 
to introduce our reader, with this charming young: 


ec —.reature; fo it is needleſs to mention them-here ; nay, 


it is a kind of tacit affront to our reader's-underſtand-- 
ing, and may allo rob him of that. pleaſure which he: 
will receive in forming his own judgment of: her cha- 
racter. | 
It may, however, be proper to ſay, that wherever 
mental accompliſhments ſhe had derived from Nature,. 
they were ſomewhat improved and cultivated by art” 


N for ſhe had been educated under the care of an aunt, 


who was a lady of great diſcretion, and was tho- 
roughly acquainted-with. the. world; having. lived. im 
her youth about the court, whence. ſhe had retivells 


ſome years ſince into the country. By her converſa- 


tion and inſtructions, Sophia was perfectly well bred,. 


though, perhaps, ſhe wanted a, little of that eaſe 8 
her behaviour, which is to be acquired. only by habit, 
| and living within what is called the polite ciret6;. 


But this, to ſay the truth, is often too dearly W 
chaſed; and though it hath charms ſo inexpre ible,. 
that the French, perhaps, among other qualities, mean 


to expreſs this, when they declare they know not what 


it is; yet its abſence is well compenſated by innocence;. 


nor can good ſenſe, . mn gemiliey ever ſtand, 
in need.of it. bs 
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8 Wherein the 4 goes: Pr to: commemorate & „ triflng 


incident that happened ſome years fince ; but, 3 


yt .\ triflng a it was, had en en conſequences. F 


: HE 0 Sophia was now in ber eisbreenth 
11 year, when ſhe is introduced into this hiſtory. 

Her father, as hath been ſaid, was foi der of her than 
of any other human creature. To her, therefore, 
Tom Jones applied, in order to engage her intereſt on 
the behalf of his friend the game keeper. 4 
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But before we proceed to this buſineſs, a bort re- 


ö of ſome mene matters may be bn 55 
4 'Thoogh the different tempers of Mr Allworthy, 
and of Mr Weſtern, did not admit of a very intimate 


correſpondence, yet they lived upon what is called a 
decent footing together; by which means the young 


people of both families had been acquainted from their 
infancy; and as they were all near of the ſame: age, 


bad been frequent play-mates together. 


The gaiety of ſom's temper. ſuited bathe * : 


| . than the grave and ſober diſpoſition of Maſter 
— Blifl.: And the preference which ſhe gave the former 

of theſe, would ofien appear fo plainly, that a lad of 
aà more paſſionate. turn than Maſter, BliSl was, e 
have ſhewn ſome diſpleaſure at it. 


As he did not, bowe ver, outwardly at.» any 


ſuch diſguſt, it would be an ill office in us to pay a 


viſit to the inmoſt receſſes of his mind, as ſome ſcan- 
dalous people ſearch into the moſt ſecret affairs f 
their friends, and often pry into their eloſets and cup- 
boards, only o nee their n and nen 


. la the world. F244 "44 SALE £5 9 
Hlowever, as 1 oa who ſuſpect they * Siren 


others cauſe of offence, are apt to conclude they are 
offended; ſo Sophia imputed an action of Maſter 
Blifl to his anger, which the ſaperior ſagacity of 


Thwackum and Square diſcerned to have ariſen from 
much better d £ 4 * 


- 


| Tom n ESCAPE had preſented'So- 
3 little bird. r had taken from the- 
neſt, had nurſed up, and-taught-to ſing. 

Of this: bird, Saphiay. then about. chinren:- Teas: 
old, was ſo extremely fond, that ber chief buſineſs: 
was to feed and tend it, and het chief pleaſure to play / 
with it. By thaeſe means little Tommy, for fo the: 
| bird was called, was become ſo tame, that it would 
feed out of the hand of its miſtreſs, would perch upon 
her finger, and lye contented in her boſom where it 
ſeemed almoſt ſenſible of its own: happineſs; though 
| the always kept z ſmall firing about its leg, nos-aeul- | 

ever truſt it with the liberty of flying away. 
| — — —— and his whote familyr 
ined at Mr Weſtern's, Maler Blifil, being; inst | 
rden with little Sophia, and obſerving the extreme 
ndneſs that ſhe ſhewed for her little bird, deſired her 
to truſt ĩt for a moment in his hands. Sophia preſentiy 
complied with the young gentleman's-requelt, and: 
after ſome previous caution, delivered him ber bird; 
of which he was no fooner in poſſeſſion, than he ſlipt 
the firing from its leg, and toſſed ii into the ar- 
The fooliſh animal no ſooner perceived. itſelt at 1 

berty, than forgetting all the favours it had received 
from Sophia, it ſſew directly from her, ap ane | 
on a bough at ſome diſtance. _ 

Sophia, ſeeing her bird gone, ſcreamed out ſolond, k 
that Lom Jones, who was at a little diſtans * | 
diately ran to her afliftance. 

He was no ſooner informed of whar had „ . 
than hecurſed Blifil for a pitiful, malicious raſcal, and - 
then immediately, {tripping off bis ceat, he applied 
himſelf to climbing the tree to which the bird 3 
Tom had almeſt recovered. his little name- jake, 


_ the branch on which it was penched, and that 


bung over a canal, broke, and che „ lad-plumped.. 
over head and ears into · che water. 


So phia's coneern now changed its obied. And as 
the apprehended the boy's life was in danger, ſhe 
Fer-amed ten times louder than before; and indeed 


Maſter Blifil himſelf now ſeconded her. wich all the 
8 vociferation in his power. 


L3 


* 


1HISTORLY. or an 


-- The edmpany;'who were fitring in a roonl next the 
were 'inftantly alarmed, and came all forthg 


ver dead Lach pretty "ſhallowin- thar pant) arrived 


A nſely on ſhore. eee e e He 
N lenken ben victetcly.ow poor” Tema; who Gee 


* 


ing and ſhivering before” him, when Mr All- 


at juſt as —— the canal, ———— 


worthy defired him to have patience, and turning to 


Maſter Blifil, ſaid, Nene eee rege e- f- 


all this diftuvbancet - opt 
Miaſter Blifil — '& Judi * 1 am 
5 A ſorry for what I have done; 1 have been wir we 


© the occafien of it all. I had Miſs Sophia's bird in 
my hand, and thinking the poor creature languiſhed 
for liberty, - 1 own; I could not forbear giving it 
what it defired :* fon L always thought chere was 
© ſomething very eruel in confining any thing. it 


ſeemed to' be againſt 'the law of nature, by which 
every thing hath-a right to liberty; nay, it is even 


© unchriſtian; for it is not doing what we would be 


done by: but if 1 had imagined Miſs Sophia would 
have been ſo much concerned at it; I am ſure [ would 
never bave done it; nay, if I had knoun what 
* would have happened to the bird itſelf; for when 


© Maſter Jones, who climbed up that tree after it, 


fell into the water, the bird took a ſecond-iflighs, 


and preſently à naſty hawk carried it away.“ 
Poor Sophia, who now firſt heard of / 3 little 


a ommy's fate; (for her concern for Jones had pre- 


vented her perceiving it when it happened, ) ſhed a 


Shower of tears. Theſe Mr Allwortby endeavoured to 


-affaage, promifing her a much finer. bird: but the de- 
-clared ſhe would never have another. Her father chid 


ber for crying ſo for a fooliſh bird; but could not help 


telling young Blifil, if be was a fon. of bis, his back- 

"fide'thovld' be welt flay e. W 45:40 
Sophia now returned Weed en the twoyou 

"gentlemen were ſent home, and the reſt of the com- 


"pany returned to their bottle; where a' converſation 
need e on che ſubject of the bird, ſo magnets that we 
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| Containix eee 0 7 * and grave aller, has fone 


readers, perhaps, may not "owe * dilag 


31 +3} <1 raved : > 27 4 #57 * . CHE 


dau ARE had no ſooner lighted his. pipe, thay 


addreſſing himſelf to Allworthy, he thus begant 


« Sir, I cannot help congratulating, you on your, ne- 
* phew; who, at an age when few lads. have any ideas 


but of ſenſible objects, is arrived at —— 


2 diſtinguiſhing right from wrong. 
thing ſeems to me againſt the law — nature, þ 
4. which every thing hath a right to liberty. The 
were his words; and the impreſſion they have mad 
on me is never to be eradicated. Can any 


man 
th have a higher notion of the rule of right, and the 


« eternal. fitneſs of things? I cannot heſp promiſing 
. myſelf from ſuch a dawn, that the meridian of 
+ yourh-will be equal, 46 bat of, richer, the. elde or 
the younger Brutus. q 
Here Thwackum, > balliy 1333 and Ts 
ſome of his wine, and ſwallowing the reſt with great 
r anſwered, * From another expreſſion he 
made uſe of, I hope he will reſemble much better 
4 men, The law. of nature is a, jargon. of, words, 
„Which means nothing. 1 know not of any ſuck 


law, nor of any; right which. can be derived from it. 


* To do as we would be done by, is indeed a Chriſtian 


motive, as the boy well exprefſed himſelf, and I 
am glad to had my inſtructions have borne ſuch 


s good G 
If vanity was a thing fit, (fays Square) L might 
4 indulge ſome on che ſame occaſion. for whence only 


I think is pretty apparent. If there be no nee 
- © nature, there is no right nor wrong.” 
How! (ſays the parſon) do you chen 3 reves 


lation? Am 1 talking with a deiſt or an atheiſt? 
Drink about, {ſays Weſtern) pox of your laws 


e n Der 
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he can have learnt his notions. of right and wrong. 


N an 
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vou, by right and wrong. To take away my girbs 
bird was wrong in my opinion; aud my meiner 
« Altworthy may do as he pleaſes ; but to encoura 
—_ in ſuch mpg 0. breed them up to 
Hows. Thy ASA ITE, Ry 
« lbworthy e « That he- was — for what 
dis nephew had done; but could not conſent to pu- 
* "ark him, as he ated rather from a" generous” than 
Cnnworthy motive. He ſaid, If the boy had ole 
© the bird, none would have been more ready to vote 
for a ſevere” chaſtiſemem than himſeff; but it was. 
plain that was not his deſign: : and, indeed, it waz 
As apparent to him, that he could have no other view 
but what he had bimſelf avowed. (For as to chat 
malicious purpoſe which Sophia 1 5 
once entered into the head of Mr Allworthy.) He, 
at length, concluded with again blaming the action 
as inconſtderate, and which, he fas, was l 
onlx in a child. | 
Square had Aefivbred: bis opinion fo dende that: 
if he was now ſilent, he muſt ſubmit to have his ju » 
ment cenſured: He ſaid, therefore, with ſome warmth, _ 
That Mr Allworthy had too much reſpect to the 
© dirty conſideration of property. That in paſſin 8. 
our judgments on great and mighty actions, all pr 
vate regards ſhould be laid afide ; forf by das dee 
to thoſe narrow rules, the younger Brutus had bee 
condemned of ingratirude, and the elder _n _ 
3 
And ey hes bern banged too fol theſe evimes?” 
eried Thwackum, they would have had no more 
than their deſerts. A couple of heatheniſh viltains? 
Heaven be praiſed, we have no Brutus's now-a-days.. 
I with, Mr Square, you would deſiſt from filling 
4 the minds of my pupils with ſuch antichriſtian uff: 
for the conſequence muſt be, while they are alles 
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* 


imp care, its being well ſeourged ont of them again. 


There is your ditciple Tom almoſt ſpoiled axeady. 
I over-heard him the other day diſputing wit 
© Maſter Blifil, that there was no merit in faith with- 
out words. I know that is one of your tenets, anck 


be 


E */I oppoſe he had it from you. 
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| Don't aceuſe me of ſpoiling him,“ 233 

| = taught him to faugh at whatever is virtuous 
Vd and decent, and fit and right in the nature of things? 
+ He is your own ſcholar, and I diſclaim him. No, 


no, Maſter Blifil is my boy. Young as he is, that | 


© lad's n you ever to 
eradicate.. 1 2s | 1 aciHs: * 


Thwackam ping! on $ e Her a6 


pony replied, * Ay, ay, { will venture him with Jou. 


He is too well grounded for all your philoſophical 
© cant to hurt. No, no, I AC anon care . 
+ ſuch principles into him. — f * 
And [ have inſtilled clothe into him 00% — 
Square. What but the ſublime idea of virtue could 


_ «inſpire a human mind with the generous thought of i 


giving liberty? And I repeat to you again, if it u 


a fit thing to be proud, 1 e er 14 honour of 
* having infuſed that idea 7 24 at. 


Aud if pride was not forbidden faid Thwackum, 


- 6 might boaſt of having taught him that duty which 55 


© he himſelf aligned as his motive.” 


* Sd, between you both, ſays: the Iquirer - the 
* young gentleman hath been taught to rob my 


© daughter of her bird. I find I muſt take care of thy 


£ partridge mew. 1 ſhall have ſome virtuous religions 
man or other ſet all my partridges at liberty. Then 


ſlapping a gentleman of the law, who was preſent, 


on the back, he cried out, What ſay you to _ 
_- Mr Counſellor? Is not this againſt law?! 
The lawyer with great gravity: Gelinerat hagelt as 


5 fallewodana vill 


+ [If the caſe as put of a nga e hots, can 1 
* doubt but an action would lie: for though this be 
Feræ Naturz, yet being reclaimed,” property veſts: 
* but being the caſe of a ſinging bird, though re- 
claimed, as it is a thing of baſe nature, it mult bg 
* conſidered as zullius in bonis. In this caſe, there» 


fore, I conceive the plaintiff muſt be nonſuited * 


- el ſhould diſadviſe the bringing any ſuch action 


Well, (ſays the ſquire) if it be zuilus bonus, let 2 
* drink about, and talk a little of the. ſtate of the ana- 
2 tion. or ſome ſuch diſcourſe that we all n 5 
« for 


| 
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4 enn word of this, it 
s * MY be learning and ſenſe for. aught I knoygg but 
you ſhall never perſuade me into it. Pox.!: yi ſhare 
neither of you mentioned a word of that poor lad: 
2 8 — de commended; to venture —_— 

| C to my girl, was a genecous- 
„ þ egy or 128 e rd 

me, here's Tom's heal 1 ſhall love che boy for i 
* the longet day Lhave'to live,” OY 
Thus was the debate: interrupted ; - uv: it — 

y- have been ſoon reſumed, had not Mr All- 
ana preſently called for his coach, and carried of- 
* combatants. 
| Such was the cocckithe; of this 8 of thi 
bird, and of the dialogue occaſioned by it, which we 


Could not. help recounting-to our reader, though it 


Happened ſome years before that ſtage, or period of 
ow 28. y0ucd. one ARery W e 


— 
— 
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— matter accommodated 15 every, . 


Pe e eee dee « Stnall-things af 
fect light minds,” was the ſentiment of à great 


from this day Sophia began to have ſome little kind- 
aan averſion for his 

er erw, ; | 
Many accidents: from tie 10 time ee both 
theſe paſſions, in her breaſt; which, without our re- 
counting, the reader may well conclude,” from what 
we have before hinted of the different tempers of theſe 
| lads, and how much the one ſuited with her own incli- 
nations more than the other. To ſay the truth, So- 

phia, when very young, diſcerned that Tom, though. 
an idle, thoughtleſs, rattling raſcal, was no-body's ene- 
my but his on; and that Maſter Blifil, though a pru- 
dent, diſereet, ſober, young gentleman, was, at the 
_ fame time, ſtrongly attached to the intereſt only of — 5 


Np eee _ ww * 28 9 was, the 
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maſter of the paſſion of love. And certain it is, that 


reader will be ab to divine without any aſiſtnde of 85 


ours. 
Thale two characters are not always received in r 


Vorld with the different regard which ſeems ſeverally 


due to either; and which one would imagine mankind,” 


from elt intereſt; ſhould ſhew towards them. But | 


perhaps there may be a political reaſon for it: in find- 
ing one of a truly benevolent diſpoſition, men may 
very reaſonably ſuppoſe, they have found a treaſure, 


and be deſirous of keeping it, like all other good 
things, to themſelves, Hence they may imagine, that 


to trumpet forth the praiſes of dach a perſon, would, 


in the vulgar phraſe, be crying. roaſt-meat, and . 
ing in partakers of what they intend to apply ſolely 


to their own uſe. If this reaſon does not fatisfy the 
reader, I know no other means of accounting for the 


little reſpe& which I have commonly ſeen paid to a 


character which really does great honour to human 
nature, and is productive of the higheſt good to ſociety. 

| But it was otherwiſe with Sophia. Bhehonountd Tom 
Jones, and ſcorned Maſter Blifil, almoſt as ſoon as the” 
w the meaning*-of thoſe two words. 
Sophia had been abſent upwards of Aer years 


with her aunt; du ing all which time the had ſeldom Ys 


ſeen either of theſe young gentlemen. She dined," 
however, once, together with her aunt, at Mr All- 


| worthy's, This was a few days after the adventure 


of the ;partridge, before commemorated. Sophia 
heard'the whole ſtory at table, where ſhe ſaid nothing; 
nor indeed could her aunt get many words from her, * 
as ſhe teturned home; but her maid, when undre 


ther, happening to fay, Well, Miſs, I ſuppoſe you 


have ſeen young Maſter Blifil to-day.” She anſwered 
with much paſſion, * I hate the name of Maſter Blifil, 


as I do whatever is baſe and treacherous; and I won- 
der Mr Allworthy would ſuffer that old barbarous 


© ſchoolmaſter to paunith a poor boy ſo cruelly, for” 


what was only the effect of his good nature.” She 


then recounted the ſtory to her maid, and concluded 
e Don't you think — is a boy of a noble 
= it? 
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young lady vas now returned to her father; 
who gave her the command of his houſe, and placed 
Her at the upper end of his table, where Tom;#(who 
for his great love of hunting was become a great fa- 
vourite of the ſquire) often dined. Young men of 
open, generous diſpoſitions, are naturally inclined to 
gallantry, which, if they have good underſtandings, 
as was in reality Tom's caſe, exerts itſelf in an obli - 
ng, complaiſant behaviour to all women in general. 
* his greatly diſtinguiſhed Tom from the boiſterous 
| brutality of mere country ſquires on the one hand; 
| and from the ſolemn, and ſomewhat ſullen deport- 
{ ment of Maſter Blifil on the other: and he began now. 
2̃t twenty, to have the name of a pretty fellow, neee 
all the women in the neighbourhood. | 
Tom behaved to Sophia with no particularity, un- 5 
toſs, perhaps, by ſhewing her a higher reſpect than 
hae paid to any other. This diſtinction her beauty, 
3 fortune, ſenſe, and amiable carriage, ſeemed to de- 
= mand; but as to deſign upon her perſon he had none; 
3H for which we ſhall at preſent ſuffer the reader to con- 
—_ demn him of ſtupidity; but perhaps we ſhall be able 
1 indifferently well to account for it her GG FL, 
= Sophia, with the higheft degree of innocence and; 
. modeſty, had a remarkable ſorightineſs in her temper. | 
ih This was ſo greatly increaſed whenever ſhe was in 
company with Tom, that, had he not been very-young- . 
| and thovghtleſs, he muſt have obſerved it; or had 
not Mr Weltern's thoughts. been generally either in * 
tte field, the ſtable, or the dog-kennel, it might have, 
N perhaps, created ſome jealouſy in him: but ſo far was 
A the good gentleman from entertaining any ſuch ſuſpi- 
FCeiuons, that he gave Tom every opportunity with his 
3 — | which any lover could have wiſhed. And 
© his. Tom. innocently improved to better advantage, 
by following only the dictates of his natural gallantry 
BK + and good-nature, than he might, perhaps, have done, 
a had he had the deepeſt deſigns on the young lad. 
But indeed, it can occafion little wonder, that 1 | 
matter eſcaped the obſer vation of others, hace poor 
E | Sophia herſelf never remarked it, and her heart was 
ieerievably loſt before ſhe ſuſpected it it was in danger. 
1 d Mt | Þ 
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Matters were in this Gtuation, when Tens ali 5 
| noon, finding Sophia alone, began, after a ſhort apo- 
„with a very ſerious face, to acquaint her, that 


he had a favour to aſk of her, which he hoped her 


ene would comply with. 


Though neither, the young man's behaviour, nor 


- indeed his manner of opening this buſineſs, were ſuch 


as could give her any juſt cauſe of ſuſpecting he in- 


mide to make love to her; yet, whether Nature 
whiſpered ſomething into her ear, or from what cauſe 


it aroſe I will not determine: certain it is, ſome idea 
of that kind muſt have intruded itſelf; for her colour 


forſook her cheeks, her limbs trembled, and her tongue 


would have faultered, had Tom ſtopped for an anſwer: 
but he ſoon relieved her from her perplexity, by pro- 
ceeding to inform her of his requeſt, which was to ſo- 


licit her intereſt on behalf of the game keeper, whoſe 


own ruin, and that of a large family, mult be, he ſaid, 
the conſequence of Mr Weſtern's purſuing his action 
againſt him. 
Sophia preſently recovered "I confuſion, cad with 
a ſmile full of ſweetneſs, ſaid, © Is this the mighty 
£ favour you aſked with ſo much gravity? I will doit 
5 will all my heart. I really pity the poor fellow, 
and no ane ago than yeſterday ſent a ſmall matter 


ſtto his wife.“ This ſmall matter was one of her 


gowns, ſome linen, and ten ſhillings in money, of 
which Tom had heard, and it had, in reality, in es 


ſolicitation into his head. 
Our youth, now . wich his une re- 
- er to puſh the matter farther; and ventured even 
to beg her recommendation of him. to her father's 
ſervice ; proteſting, that he thought him one of the 


| honeſteſt fellows in the country, and extremely welt 
qualified for the place of a game · keeper, which n 


then happened to be yacabs; 4 

Sophia anſwered, © Well, I will unildrtaice; this 
c too: but I cannot promiſe - you as much ſucceſs as 
© in the former part, which I affure you I will not 
< quit my father without obtaining. However, I will 


do what I can for the poor fellow; for I ſincerely-- 


* upon * his — e great 
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—And-now, 'Mr Jones, Lok alk you 


a favour, —— _ 
: A favour e (cries Tom) if you- 3 
= the pleaſure you have given me in the hopes of re- 
ceiving a command from you, you would think by 
mentioning it you did confer the greateſt favour on 
me: for by chis dear hand 1 would ſacrifice Os 
* to:oblige you.” 
He then fnatched her hand, and eagerly. kiſſed it, 
which was the firſt time his lips had ever touched her. 


The blood, which before had forſaken her cheeks, 

now made her ſufficient amends; by ruſhing all over 
her face and neck with ſuch violence, that they became 
all of a ſcarlet colour. She now firſt felt a ſenſation 


to which ſhe had been before a ſtranger, and which, 

- when ſhe had leiſure to reflect on it, began to acquaint 
her with ſome ſecrets, which the reader, if he does 
not already gueſs them, will know in due time. 


Sophia, as ſoon as ſhe could ſpeak, (which was 


not inſtantly) informed him, that the favour ſhe had 
to deſire of him, was not to lead her father through ſo 
many dangers in hunting; for that, from what ſhe had 
| 9 ſhe was terribly frightened every time they 
went out together, and expected ſome day or other to 
ſee her father brought home with broken limbs. She 


1 


— 


cherefore begged him, for her ſake, to be more cau- 


tious; and, as he well knew Mr Weſtern would fol- 
low him, not to ride ſo madly, nor to take thoſe dan- 


| gerous leaps for the future. 


Tom promiſed faithfully to . Ha We 5 
and, after thanking her for. her kind compliance with 
His requeſt, took his leave, and n e 


0 charmed with his ſucceſs. | | 
„ Boo Sophia was charmed too; but in a W 8 
Her ſenſations, however, the reader's 


| 8 way. 
heart (if he or ſhe have any) will better repreſent than 
J can, if I had as many mouths as ever poet wiſhed 


for, to eat, I ſuppoſe, thoſe many dainties with __ | 


he was ſo plentifully provided. 
It was Mr Weſtern's cuſtom 


| 1 * as he was drunk, to bear his daughter play on 
5 the harpſichord : for * e t 
4 an 


e as 


— 
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and perhaps, had he lived in town, might have paſſed 
for a: connoiſſeur; for he always excepted againſt the | 


fineſt compoſitions of Mr Handel. He never reliſhed 
any muſic: but what was light and airy; and indeed 
his moſt favourite tunes, were old Sir Simon the king, 


St George he was 1 Englund. Bobbing Joan, and 


ſome others. 

Flis 3 beg ſhe was-a perfe miſtreſs, of 
mand) would never willingly have played any bug 
Handel's, was ſo devoted to her father's pleaſure, thag 


ſhe learnt all thoſe tunes to oblige him. However, ſhe 


would now and then endeavour to lead him into her 


often beg him to ſuffer her to play ſomething elſe: -.:. 


-own taſte, and-when he required the. repetition of his hal- 


lads, would anſwer with a © nay, dear Sir; and would 


„ __ 


This evening, however, when the gentleman was 


_ retired. from his bottle, - ſhe played all his favourites 


three times over, without any ſolicitation. This ſo 
pleaſed the good ſquire, that he ſtarted from his couch, 
gave his daughter a kiſs, and ſwore her hand was 
greatly improved. She took this opportunity to exe- 
cute her promiſe to Tom, in which the ſucceeded. {@ 
wth that the *ſquire declared; if ſhe would give him 


e bout of old Sir Simon, he would give the game- 


Ln his deputation the next morning. Sir Simon 


was played again and again, till the charms of the 


muſic ſoothed Mr Weſtern to ſleep. In the morning 
Sophia did not fail to remind him of his engagement; 
and his attorney was immediately ſent for, and order- 
ed to ſtop any further proceedings in aca, and 
to make out the deputation. 

Tom's ſucceſs in this: affair ſoon began to ring 
' over the country, and various were the cenſures paſt 
upon it. Some greatly applauding it as an act of good 
nature; others ſneering, and ſaying, No wonder 
that one idle fellow love another Young 
Blifil was greatly enraged : at it. He had long hated 
Black George in the ſame proportion as Jones delight- 
ed in him; not from any offence which he had ever 
received, but from his great love to religion and vir- 
tue; for Black George had the reputation of a looſe 


kind of a fellow. Baal therefore: repreſented this. a 


< s + ew | 1 
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' Shing in Mr Allworthy's face; and declared with 
great concern, that it was impolible to find ay: other, 
motive for doing good to ſuch a wretch. : | 
Thwackum and Square likewiſe ſung. to the fs 
tune: they were now (eſpecially the latter) become 
| 7 jealous of young Jones with the widow ; for 
e now approached the age of twenty, was really A 
fine young fellow, and that lady, by her encourage- 
ments to him, ſeemed 2 7 more and more to think 
bim ſo. 5 
| Altworthy was not, eee ele nad theix . 
malice. He declared himſelf very well ſatisfied with 
what Jones had done. He ſaid, the perſeverance and 
Integrity of his friendſhip was highly commendable, 
and he wiſhed be could ſee more frequent p l 
ome nn — 
But * the ſeldom 8 relifhes ſuch ſparks 
= as my friend Tom, perhaps, becauſe they do not pay. 
more ardent addrefles to her, gave now a very differ 
ent turn to all his actions, ami ſhewed them to Mr All- 
. worthy j in a light far leſs agreeable than that gently 
| * 8 e had hitherto n them * 


7 
| c H A P. VL. e | 
4 apology for the ating bility of Mr Jones, to all the 

charms of the lovely Sophia; in which poſſibly abe may, 
£1 in a _con/iderable Hegree, lower his charadter in the 
© eſtimation of thoſe men of wit and gallantry, who 
* approve” the heroes in moſt of ow modern comedies, „ 


HERE are two ſorts of peaple, who, 15 am 
| afraid, have already conceived ſome contempt 
5 For my hero, on account of his behaviour to Sophia. 
The former of theſe will blame his prudence in ne- 
glectit an opportunity to poſſeſs himſelf of Mr Wef. 
tern's fortune; and the latter will no leſs deſpiſe. him 
for his backwardneſs to ſo fine a girl. who ſeemed 
ready to fly into his arms, if he would open them to 
receive „ Dyk 
7 Now, though I ſhall not, verhaps, be able abſe- 

| lutely to acquit him of either of theſe charges; (for 
r 1 8 want 


73 
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hall produce againſt the latter charge, will, I appre- 
bend, be ſcarce ſatisfactory;) yet, as evidence may 
ſometimes be offered in mitigation, I fhall ſet forth 
_ the plain matter of fact, and leave the whole to the 
reader's determination; _ | 
Mr Jones had ſomewhat how 8 which, though 
1 think writers are not thoroughly agreed in its name, 
goth certamly inhabit ſome human breaſt; whoſe 
uſe is not fo properly to diſtinguiſh right from wrongs 
as to prompt and incite them to the former, er 
| refrain and with-hold them from the latter 
This ſomewhat may be indeed reſembled 10 dhe : 
famous truak-maker in the play-houſe : for whenever 
the perſon who is poſſeſſed of it, doth what is right, 
no raviſhed or friendly ſpectator is ſo eager, or ſo loud 
in his applauſe; on the contrary, when he doth wrong. 


v0 critic is ſo apt to hiſs and explode him. 


To give a higher idea of the principle I mean. as 
well as one more familiar to the preſent age; it max 
de conſidered as fitting en its throne in the mind, like 

the Loxgp Hick CHaxcELLor of this kingdom in 


| his court; where it preſides,” governs, directs, judges, 


acquits and condemns according to merit and juſtioe: 
with a knowledge which nothing eſcapes, a penetration 


which nothing can deceive, and an integrity Rome wa 


thing can corrupt. | 
I Fhis active principle may b be 0 to con- 

ſtitute the moſt eſſential barrier between us, and our 
neighbours the brutes; for if there be ſome in the 
human ſhape, who are not under any ſuch dominion, 
I chuſe rather to confider them as deſerters from us to 
our neighbours ; among whom they will have the fats 
of deſerters, and not be placed in the firſt rank. 

Our hero, whether he derived it ſrom Thwaekum 
or Square I wilt not determine, was very ſtrongly 
under the guidance of this principle; for though he 
did not always act rightly, yet he never did  other- 
wile, without feeling and ſuffering 8 it. It was this 
which taught him, that to repay the civilities and 
Hitle friendſhips of hoſpitality by robbing the houſe 
Where you have reccived them, is to be the W and 

M 3 meaneſt 


itted; on the contrary, 


THE HISTORY OF Book IV, 


4 zeſt of thieves. He did not think the baſeneſs of . 
this pkg leſſened by the height of the injury com- 


to ſteal another's plate 


deſerved death and infamy, it ſeemed to him difficult 
a puniſhment adequate to the robbing a man 
of his whole fortune, and of his child into the bargain. 
- This principle therefore prevented him from any 
thought of making his fortune by ſuch means; (for 
this, as I have ſaid, is an active prineiple, N doth 
not content itſelf with knowledge or belief only.) 


to aſſi 


Had he been greatly enamoured of Sophia, he poſſi- 
bly might have thought otherwiſe ; but give me leave 


to ſay, there is great difference between running away 
with a man's daughter from the motive of love, and 
doing the ſame thing from the motive of theft. 


z 


No though this young gentleman was not inſenſi- 
ble of the charms of Sophia; though he greatly liked 


. 


her beauty, and eſteemed all her other qualifications, 


The had made, however, no deep impreſſion on his 
Heart: for which, as it renders him liable to the charg 
of ſtupidity, or at leaſt of want of taſte, we ſhall now 


Proceed to account. 


The truth then is, his as: was in 
of another woman. Here I queſtion not, 
reader will be ſurpriſed at our long taciturnity as to 
this matter; and quite at a loſs. to divine who this 


the poſſeſſion 


but the 


woman was; ſince we have hitherto not dropt a hint 
of any one likely to be a rival to Sophia; for as to 


Mrs Blifil, though we have been. obliged to mention 


ſome ſuſpicions of her affection for Tom, we have not 


| hitherto given the leaſt latitude for imagining that he 


Had any for her; and, indeed, I am forry to ſay it, 


2 but the youth of both ſexes are too apt to be deficient 


in their gratitude, for that regard with which perſons 
more advanced in years are ſometimes ſo kind to bor 


nour e : 
That the render may he no > longer i in eee, be 5 


will he pleaſed to remember, that we have often men- 


tioned the family of George Seagrim, (commonly 


called Black George, the Game keeper) which con- 


led a at N of a N and five NN 


» 3 
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The ssd of theſe children was a daughter, whoſe 


: 3 was Molly, and who was eſteemed one of _ 


 handſomefſt girls in the whole country. 
Congreve well fays, there is in true ee e 


thing which vulgar ſouls cannot admire; ſo can no 
dirt or rags hide this ſomething nous thoſe 9 oh | 


5 are nottof the vulgar ſtamp. 


The beauty of chis girl! made, pre no 2 


How on Tom, till ſhe grew towards the age of fixteen, 
when Tom, who was near three years older, began 


firſt to caſt the eyes of affection upon her And this 


affection he had fixed on the girl long before he could 


bring himſelf to attempt the poſſeſſion of her perſon: 


for though his conſtitution urged him- greatly to this, 


his principles no leſs forcibly reſtrained him. To des 


bauch a young woman, however low her condition 


was, appeared to him a very heinous crime; and the 


be he bore the father, with the compaſſion he 
ad for his family, very ſtrongly corroborated all 
ſuch ſober reflections; ſo that he once reſolved to 
the better of his inclinations, and he actually abſtain- 
ed three whole months without ever going to Sea 
grim's houſe, or ſeeing his daughter. 


Now, though Molly was, as we have faid, gene- ; 
rally thought a very fine girl, and in reality ſhe was 


ſo, yet her beauty was not of the moſt amiable kind. 


It had indeed very little of feminine in it, and would. 
have become a man at leaſt as well as a woman; for, 
to ſay the truth, youth and florid health had a _wT 


conſiderable ſhare in the compoſition. -*- © 
Nor was her mind more effeminate than her perſon. 
As this was tall and robuſt, ſo was that bold and for- 
ward. So little had ſhe of modeſty, that Jones h 
more regard for her virtue than ſhe herſelf. © And 
moſt 22 ſhe liked Tom as well as he liked her; 


fo when ſhe perceived his backwardneſs, ſhe herſelf 


| grew proportionably forward; and when the ſaw he ; 
ad entirely deſerted the houſe, ſhe ſound means of 


throwing herielf in his way, and behaved in ſuch a 
manner, "that the youth muſt have had very much, 


or very little of the hero, if her endeavours. had = 


8 unſucceſsful. In a word, ſhe ſoon triumphed 


_._ over 


% 


— 


— 
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over all the virtuous reſolutions of Jones : for though 
ſhe behaved at laſt with all decent relu&ance, yet 1 
rather chuſe to attribute the triumph to her; fiace, 
in fact, ir was ber deſign which fucceeded. | & 
In the conduct of this matter, I ſay, Mony ſo well 
played her part, that Jones attributed the conqueſt 
entirely to himſelf, and conſidered the young woman 
as one who had yielded to- the violent attacks of his 
paſſion. He likewiſe imputed her yielding to the 
ungovernable force of her love towards him; and this 
the reader will allow to have been a very natural and 
probable ſuppoſition, as we have more than once men- 
tioned the uncommon comelineſs of his perſon: and 
indeed he was one of the handfomeſt young fellows i in 
the world. 


As there are ſome. * * 1 Ike h 


Maſter Blifil's, are ſolely placed on one fingle perſon, 
whoſe intereſt and indulgence alone they confider on 
_ every occaſion ; regarding the good and ill of all o- 
_ -thers as merely indifferent, any farther than as they 

contribute to the pleaſure or advantage of that perſon: 
ſo there is a different temper of mind which borrows 
a degree of virtue even from ſelf-Joye. Such can 
never receive any kind of tatistaQion from another, 
without loving the creature to whom that ſarisſaction 
i owing, and without making its wel- being 4 in ſome 
Fort neceffary to their own eaſe. 
Of this latter ſpecies was our hero. He NT LE 
this poor girl as one whoſe happineſs or miſery he had 
tauſed to be dependent on himſelf. Her beauty was 
| fill the object of deſire, though greater beauty, or a 
freſher object, might have been more ſo; but the 
little abatement which fruition had bm to this, 
was highly over- balanced by the confiderations of the 
Affection which The vifibly bore him, and of the ſitua- 
tion into which he had brought her. The former of 
theſe. created gratitude, the latter compaſſion; and 
both together, with his defire for her perſon, raiſed 


in him a paſſion, which might, without any great 95 


violence to the word, be called love; tho ugk, per- 
8 it was at en not t very e plac, 


a4 
.# * 


— 
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This then was the true reaſon of chat int 


| 7 which he had ſhewn to the charms: of Sophia, and 


that behaviour in her, which might have been reaſon- 
ably enough interpreted as an encouragement. to his 
addreſſes: for as he eould not think of abandoning 
his Molly, poor and deſtitute as ſhe was, ſo no more 
could he entertain a notion of betraying . ſuch a crea- 
ture as Sophia. And furely, had he given the leaſt 
encouragement to any paſſion for that young lady, 
he muſt have been abſolutely guilty of one or other 
of thoſe crimes; either of which would, in my opt- 
nion, have very juſtly ſubjected him to that fate, 
which, at his firſt introduction into this hiſtory, I 
mentioned. to have been ER. e as” 7 
certain PIT: 
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3 ing the Horte chapter i in 1434 TR 1 
E R mother firſt perceived whe! alteration in the | 


H ſhape of Molly; and in order to hide it from 
her neighbours, ſhe fooliſhly clothed her in that ſack 


which Sophia had ſent her. Though indeed that 


young lady had little apprehenſion, that the pocr wo- 
man would have been weak enough to let oy of her ; 
daughters wear it in that form. 

Molly was charmed with the firſt opportunity ſhe 
ever had of ſhewing her beauty to advantage; for 
though ſhe could very well bear to contemplate herſelf 
in the glaſs, even when dreſt in rags; and though ſhe - 
had in that dreſs conquered the heart of Jones, and 
perhaps of fome others; yet ſhe thought the addition 


of finery would much i improve her ! and 8 


* her conqueſts. 

Molly, therefore, having dreſfed herſelf out in : this 
el, with a new Iaced cap, and ſome other ornaments 
which Tom had given her, repairs to church with her 
fan in her hand the very next Sunday. The great are 
deceived, if they imagine they have appropriated 
ambition and vanity to themſelves. Theſe noble qua- 

* flouriſh as notably in a country- As 4 
ob a 


* 


— 


{ divine ſervice here; and both 55 the c 


ee as in hr in the cloſer. 
Schemes have indeed been laid in the veſtry, which 
would hardly diſgrace the conclave. Here is a mini - 
ſtry, and here is an oppoſition. Here are plots and 
circumventions, parties and kactions, _ to thoſe 
which are to be found in courts. 

Nor are the women here leſs praftiſed i in the higheR 
| Spence arts than their fair ſuperiors in quality and 
fortune. Here are prudes and coquettes. Here are 
dreſſing and ogling, fal ſehood, envy, malice, ſcandal; 
in ſhort, every thing which is common to the moſt 
ſplendid aſſembly, or politeſt circle. Let thoſe of 
high life, therefore, no longer deſpiſe the ignorance 
of their inſeriors; nor the vulgar) hes Fare TRY at 
the vices of their betters. 

Molly had ſeated herſelf ſome time, before. ſhe was 
known by her neighbours. And then a whifper,ran - 
through the whole congregation, * Who is ſhe? but 
when ſhe was diſcovered, ſuch ſneering, giggling, 
- tittering, and laughing, enſued among the women, 
that Mr Allworthy was obliged to exert is gs ud 
Fer eee 2 en h was 7 
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4 battle 5 5 the 1 in the H. omerican 2 and 
©... » which none but the , reader can rafte. 


NMI Weſtern 3 an eſtate i in this pariſh; and as 
his honſe ſtood at little NT diſtance from 
this church than from his own, often ul, to 


Sophia happened to be preſent at this time. 
phia was much pleaſed with the beauty of the 
irl, whom ſhe pitied for her ſimplicity, in having 
W.-K herſelf in that manner, as ſhe ſaw the envy 


Which it had occaſioned among her equals, - She no 
Jooner-came home, than ſhe ſent for the game · keeper, 


and ordered him to bring his 1 ENEEn to her; 9 9 


the would provide for her in the family, and might 
pPoſſibly place the girl about her own perſon, when 
ber own CER was now Being away, had left her. 


rer 
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truck at this; for be 


1 no 8 to . fault i in the ſhape of his daugh- 


_ conſtant. companion, / ruſhed amon 


He anſwered in a ſtammering voice, That he 


i n Molly would be too auckward to wait on 


e her ladyſhip, as the had never been at ſervice? 


No matter for that,” ſays Sophia, ſhe will ſoon 


improve. I am pleaſed with the girl, and am ro- 
© ſolved'to try her. 

Black George now repaired to * hh on whoſe | 
prudent counſel he depended to extricate him out of 


this dilemma; but when he came thither, he found 


| his houſe in ſome confuſion. 80 great envy had this 
ſack occaſioned, that when Mr Allworthy and the 
other gentry were gone from church, the rage, Which 
had hitherto been confined, burſt into an uproar; 


=: having vented itſelf at firſt in opprobrious 


words, laughs, hiſſes, and geſtures, betook itſelf at 
laſt to certain miſſile weapons; which though, from 
their plaſtic nature they threatened neither the loſs 
of life nor limb, were however ſufficiently dreadful to 
2 well · dreſſed lady: Molly had too much ſpirit to 
bear this treatment tamely. Having therefore—but 
hold, as we are diffident of our own abilities, let us 


| here invite a ſuperior · power to our aſſiſtanee. 


Ye muſes then, whoever ye are, who love to fi 


battles, and principally thou, who whilom didſt re- 
couut the flaughter in thoſe fields where Hudibras 


and Trulla fought, if thou wert not ſtarved with thy 
friend Butler, aſſiſt me on this great occaſion.” All 
things are not in the power of all. 
As a vaſt herd of cows in a rich framed yard, if, 

_ while they are milked, they hear their calves at a 4 
ſtance, lamenting the robbery which is then commit- 
ting, roar and bellow: ſo roared forth the Somerſet- 
ſhire mob an hallaloo, made up of almoſt as many 
fquawls, ſcreams, and other different ſounds, as there 
were perſons, or indeed paſſions, among them: ſome 


were inſpired by rage, others alarmed by fear, and 


others had nothing in their heads but the love of 
fun; but chiefly Envy, the ſiſter wn Satan, and his 
the crowd, and 
no _ came 
wp 


of: - 


_ bw ann * women; w 
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ap ay, than they pelted her vith dirt and rub- 
bi 
Molly, having endeavoured in vain to make. hands © 


: es retreat, faced about; and laying hold of ragged 
Beſs, who advanced in the front of the enemy, ſhe 
at one blow felled her to the ground. The whole 


army of the enetny (though near a hundred in num- 


ber) ſeeing the fate of their general, gave back many 
paces, and retired behind a new- dug grave; for the 


church- yard was the field of battle, where there was 


to be a funeral that very evening. Molly purſued her 
victory, and catching up a ſkull which oy: on the ſide 
of the grave, diſcharged it with ſuch fury, that ha- 
ving hit a taylor on the head, the two ſkulls ſent equally * 
forih a hollow ſound at their meeting, and the taylor 
took preſently meaſure of his length on the ground, 
where the ſknlls lay fide by ſide, and it was doubtful 


which was the more valuable of the two. Molly then 


taking a thigh-bone in her hand, fell in among the 


flying ranks, and dealing her blows with great libe - 


rality on either fade, overthrew the carcale of . 
' mighty | hero and heroine. 


Recount, O muſe, the names of thoſe gh fell on 


1 this fatal day. Firft, Jemmy T die felt on his hin- 
der head the direful bone. Him the pleaſant banks of 


ſweetly winding Stour had nouriſhed, where he firſt 
learnt the vocal art, with which, wandering up and 


down at wakes and fairs he cheered the rural nymphs 
and ſwains, when upon the green they interweav'd 
the ſprightly dance; while he himſelf ſtood fiddling 
and jumping to his own. muſic. How little now 
avails his fiddle? He thumps the verdant floor with 


his carcaſe. Next old Echepole, the ſow-gelder, re- 
ceived a blow in. his forehead from our Amazonian 


heroine, and immediately fell to the ground. He | 
Was a ſwinging fat fellow, and fell with aloft as 
much noiſe as a houſe. His t6bacco-box dropt at 
the ſame time from his pocket, which Molly took 
up as lawful ſpoils. Then Kate of the mill tumbled 
unfortunately over a tomb ſtone, which catching hold 


of her ungartered ſtocking, inverted the order of na- 


* and 3 Ger: "Pu the laperiority: to "I ad. | 
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Betty Pippin, with young Roger her lover; fell both 
to the ground; where, O perverſe Fate! ſhe ſalutes 
| he earth, and he the ſæy. Tom Freckle, the ſmith's 


_ 
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on, was the next victim to her rage. He was an in- 
genious workman, and made excellent pattins; nay, 


_ the very pattin with which he was knocked-:down 


was his own workmanſhip. Had he been at that 
time ſinging pſalms in the church, he would have 


avoided a broken head. Miſs Di the daughter of 
n farmer; John Giddiſh, himſelf a farmer; Nan 


Slouch; Eſther Codling, - Will Spray, Tom Bennet; 
the three Miſſes: Potter, whoſe father keeps the ſign 


of the Red-Lion, Betty Chambermaid, Jack Oſtler; 


and many others of inferior nom lay rolling nnd: 


the graves. 


Not that ho Hoke arm of Molly reached all. 


| theſe; for many of chem in their W overthrew 


each other. Ke 

But now 8 ag ſhe had acted out of 1 5 
racter, and had inclined too long to the ſame: ſide; 
eſpecially as it was the right ſide, haſtily turned about; 
for now goody Brown, —whom Zekiel Brown careſſed 
in his arms; nor he alone, but half the. pariſh be- 
ſides; ſo famous wa# ſhe in the fields of Venus, nor 
indeed leſs in thoſe of Mars. The trophies of both 
theſe her huſband always bore about on his head and 
face; for if ever — head did by its horns diſplay 
the amorous glories of a wife, Zekiel's did; nor did 
his well · ſeratched face leſs denote her talents. (urs = 
ther talons) of a different kind. 

No tonger bore this Amazon the Wa fight 5 
Kyi party. She ſtopt ſhort, and calling aloud to all 
who fled, ſpoke as follows: Ye Somerſetſhire men, 
ur rather ye Somerſetſhire women, are ye not aſnam- 
ed thus to fly from a fingle woman? but if no other 


will oppoſe her, I myſelf and Joan Top. here will 


have the honour of the victory. Having thus ſaid; _ 


ſhe fle w at Molly Seagrim, and eaſily wrenched the 
_ thigh-bone from her hand, at the ſame time clawing 
off her cap from her head. Then laying hold of the 


hair of Molly, with ber left hand, ſhe attacked her 
1⁰ furiouſly in the face with the right, that the blood 
Vor. VB. N ſoon 
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n to trickle from her noſe. Molly was not 


idle this while. She ſoon removed the clout from 
the head of gaody Brown, and then faſtening on ber 
___ ham: ar hand, with the other ſhe cauſed. ano+» 
ther bloody mien tors: yoo the. noſtrils of 
Logs enemy. 


When ach — the eee hed hs off ſofli- 


' cent ſpoils of hair from the head of her antagoniſt, 


the next rage was againſt the garments. In this at · 


tack they exerted ſo much violence, that, in a very few 
| minutes. they were both naked to the middle. 


It is lucky for the women, that the ſeat of fy» = 


 enf-war is bor the ſame with them as among men; 


but though they may ſeem a little to deviate from 
their ſex, when they go forth to battle, yet I have 
obſerved, they never ſo far forget, as to affail the bo- 
ſoms of each other; where à few blows would be 


fatal to moſt of them. This, I know, ſome derive 


from their being of a more bloody inclination than 
the males. On which account they apply to the noſe, 
as to the part whence blood may moſt eaſily be dran; 


but this ſeems a far- fetched, as well. as erg | 
ſuppoſition. 


ondks Bra hed area adbtinads of Evite 


| 1 for the former had indeed no breai LO 


ſom (if it may be ſo called) as well in colour as in 
many other properties, exactly reſembling an ancient 
piece of parchment, upon which any one might have 
drummed a conſiderable. while, without doing her = 
t damage. 1 
Molly, beſide her md W condition, yas 
differently formed in thoſe parts, and might, perhaps, 


| have tempted the envy of Brown to give her a fatal 
blow, had not the lucky arrival of Tom Jones at this 


inſane put an immediate end to the bloody ſcene. 
This accident was luckily owing to Mr Square; 


His he, Maſter Blifil, and Jones, had mounted their 


Horſes, after church, to take the air, and had ridden. 


about a quarter of a mile, when Square, changing 


His mind, (not idly, but for a reaſon which we ſhall 


unfold as ſoon as we have leiſure) deſired the young 
_ gentlemen to ride with _ another Way 110 _ had 


1 115 f at 
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| brought « them of eke back we fo the church: | 


13 Maſter Blißl, who rode firſt, being moch a mob 
aſſembled, and two women in the poſture in which 
ve left the combatants, ſtopt his horſe to inquire — 
. what was the matter. A country fellow, ſcratching 
dais head, anſwered him; © I don't know mealter unt 
1; and pleaſe your bonour, here hath been a vight, 
„ think; between goody Brown and Moll Seagrim.“ 
Who, who!' cries Tom; but without waiting for 
an anſwer, having diſcovered the features of his Mol- 
ly through all the difcompoſure in which they now 
were, he haſtily alighted, turned his horſe looſe, and 
leaping over the wall ran to her. She now firlt burſt- 
ing into tears, told him how barbarouſly ſhe had been 
treated. Upon 'which, forgetting the ſex of goody | 
Brown, or perhaps not knowing it, in his rage; for, 
| in reality ſhe had no feminine appearance, but a pet- - 
| ticoat, which he might not obſerve, he gave her a laſh 
J or two with his horſe-whip; and then flying at the 
Fe mob, who were all accuſed by Moll, he dealt his blows 
z ſo profuſely on all ſides, that unleſs would again in- 


; voke the muſe, (which the good-natured reader may 
* think a little too hard upon her, as ſhe hath ſo lately 
a been violently ſweated) it would be impoſſible for me 
£O to recount the horſe-whipping of that day. | 
'e Hlaving ſcoured the whole coaſt of the enemy, as 
y well as any of Homer's heroes ever did, or as Don 
Quixote, or any kaight-errant in the wodld could have 8 
a8 done, he returned to Molly, whom he found in a con- | 
dition, which muſt give both me and my reader pain, 
al | was it to be deſcribed hgre. Tom raved like a mad. 
1is man, beat his breaſt, tore his hair, ſtamped on the 
6 pos and vowed the utmoſt vengeance on all who 
e; ad been concerned. He then pulled off his coat, 
eir and buttoned it round her, put his hat upon her head, 
en [ wiped the blood from her face as well as he dead 
ng with his handkerchief, and called out to the ſervant 
iall | to ride as faſt as poſſible for a ide faddle, or . N 
me ff ne * 12 28 EY her _ prog neg | 
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| Maſter Blifi objected to the ſending away the "I 
vant, as they had only one with them; but as Square 


3a 


ſeconded the order of . he” was obliged to com- 


Plz. x 5 
The ſervant e in a very thorn time with th 


: pithon, and Molly having collected her rags as well 
as ſhe could, was placed behind him. In which man- 
ner ſhe was carried home, en Blifl, —_ ede 

| betending: 


ere Janes W 8 * coat, ven ber a 
fly kiſs, and whiſpered her that he ont, g return in 


| ah CO . ger oo banker ne rode « on ae 


hs 0 n A P. „. 255 Set 
0 ontaining matter. of no very p peacealle colon r. 


OLLY had no ſooner apparelled herſelf in her 
accuſtomed rags, than her ſiſters began to fall 


y upon her: particularly her eldeſt ſiſter, who 


told her ſhe was well enough ſerved, © How had ſhe 


the aſſurance to wear a gown which young Madam 
 * Weſtern had given to mother! if one of ys was 


to wear it, I think, ſays ſhe, * I myſelf have the 
* beſt right; but I warrant' you think it belongs to 


Jour beauty. I ſuppoſe er think yourſelf more 
8 eee than any of us.“ Hand her down the 


bit of glaſs from over the\cupboarn; * cries another; 


* Fd waſh the blood from my face before I talked of 
my beauty.“ *-You'd better have minded what the 
_ * parſon ſays,” cries the eldeſt, * and not a harkened 
after men voke.* Indeed, rn and ſo {the had,” 


fays- the mother 8 « ſhe bath 13 diſ- 
grace upon us all. She's the vurſt of the vamily 
that ever was a whore.” .* You need not upbraid - 


me with that, mother, cries Molly; you yours 
1 ſelf was brought to-bed of ſiſter there, within a week 
| * after you was married.“ Yes, huſſy, anſwered 


the enraged mother, * fo [ was; and what was. the 7 
mighty matter of that? I was made an honeſt wo- 


7 m n. 
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mighty place which you have 


ker palm, than her temper began (ſuch is the efficicy 
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* woman, I ſhould not be angry; but you muſt have 
„to doing with a gentleman, you naſty flut; you 
* will have a baſta budy, you wit; and that I de- 


8 one to {: of me.” 
ere. bs ſend bar family, 


In this fituation. Black 


By when he came home for the — be ſore· mentioned- 


As his wife and three daoghters were all of them 
talking together, and moſt of them crying, it was 
ſome time before he could get an opportunity of be- 
ing heard; but as ſoon as ſach an intervat oecurred, 


ke acquainted the nen with what Sophia bad 


faid to him 


p Goody Seagrim then began to rovill her Jnrylned | 
t us into | 


afreſh. * Here,” fays the, * you have b 
a fine b an mn indeed. What will Madam ſay: to 
that big belly? O that ever I ſhould live to ſee 


* — p 


Molly wafers with great Fpirke, * And what is this 
got for me, father?“ 
for * had not well underſtood the phraſe uſed by 
ophia of being about her perſon). I fuppoſe it is 


to be under the cook; but I fhan't waſh dithes for 
any body. My gentleman will provide better for 


+} me. See what he hath given me this afternoon : 
+ he hath. promiſed I ſhall never want, mother; and 
you ſhan't want money neither, if you will hold 


your tongue, and know when you are well? And 


fo ſaying, the pulled out ſeveral ' n and gave 


| Her mother one of them 


The good woman no ſooner felt ine geld ve irhin 


of that panacea). to be molhfied. * Why, buſband, 
fays ſne, would any but ſuch a blockhead: 4s you 
not have inquired What place this was before he 


had accepted it? Perhaps, as Molly ſays, it may be 


* in the kitchen; and truly 1 don't eare my daughter 


__ © ſhould be a ſenltion 'wenets:- for poor as | am, 1 
am a gentlewoman, And thof I was obliged; as 


my father, Who was 2 elergyman, died worſe than 


* nothing, and ſo eould not give me a ſhilling "of 


- potion, to under value myſelf, by marrying a poor 


? _; you! whul® eee to know, I have a ſpirits 


N 3 / above | 


above all them things. Marry come up ann 
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better become Madam Weſtern to look at home, 


ed a- voot. I warrant ſhe fancies. ſhe: did. a mighty 
my family would not have picked up ſuch rags in 


fluſter with Molly. 
ont of the A 
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vou would, you villain.'- 


Black George was, in the main, 2 peaceable kind: 
of fellow, and nothing choleric, nor raſh.; yet did 


the ſtreet; but poor people are always trampled. 
upon.—The pariſh need not have been in ſuch a. 
You might have told them, 
child, your grandmother wore weder things e 


. and remember who her own grand- father was. Some 
of my family, for ought I know, might ride in their | 
- coaches, when the grand-fathers of ſome voke walk- 


matter, when ſhe ſent us that old gownd ; ſome f 


Well, but conſider, cried George; . What anſwen ; 
ſhall I make to Madam?” I don't know what an- 
wer, ſays the. © You are always bringing you. 
family into one quandary or other. Do you remem- 
ber when you fhot the partridge, the occaſion of all 
our misfortunes? Did: not I adviſe you never to go. 
into ſquire Weſtern's manor? Did not. I tell v0 
many a good year ago what would come of it? But 

4 en would have your own Walen ways; Jes, 


He bear about him ſomething of what the ancients - 
called the iraſcible, and which his wife, if ſhe had : 
deen endowed with much wiſdom, would have feared. 


He had long experienced, that when the ſtorm grew 
very high, arguments were but wind, which ſerved 


rather to increaſe than to abate it. He was therefore 


ſeldom unprovided with a ſmall ſwitch, a remedy of 
wonderful force, as he had often eſfayed, and which 


| we word villain ſerved as a hint for his applying. 


No ſooner, therefore, had this ſymptom. appeared, 


Ghai he had immediate recourſe to the ſaid remedy, _ 


which though, as it is uſual in all very efficacious mes» ; 


dicines, it at firſt ſeemed to beighten and inflame the 


| diſeaſe, ſoon produced a total calm, and reſtored - 


7 to perfect eaſe and rangiert, ft 
Fs > his 1 is, however, a kind. of horſe-medicine, which. 


requires au robuſt {REO digeſt, and. is 


* 


83 
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therefore proper only for the: e in one g 
ſingle inſtance, viz. where ſuperiority of birth breaks 


out; in which caſe, we ſhould not think it very im- 


properly applied by any! huſband whatever, if the ap- 
plication was not in itſelf ſo baſe, that, like certain 
applications of the phyſical kind, which need not be 
mentioned, it ſo much degrades and contaminates 
the hand employed in it, that no gentlgman ſhould 


endure the thought of. any. ping FA low and deteſte | 
able. 
"Tha whole Gann were Pt reduced as a ſtate of | 


perſect quiet; for the virtue of this medicine, like 


that of electricity, is often communicated through one 


perſon to many others, who are not touched by the 


inſtrument. To ſay the truth, as they both operate 
by friction, it may be doubted whether there is not 


ſomething analogous between them, of which Mr 
Freke, would do well to. inquire, before he publilbes . 


the next edition of his book. 


A council was now called, in hich A many 
debates, Molly ill, perſiſting that ſhe would not ge 
to ſervice, it was at length reſolved, that goody. Sea- | 
grim herſelf ſhould wait on Miſs. Weſtern, and endea - 
vour to procure the place for her eldeſt daughter, who 
declared great readineſs to accept it: but Fortune, who 
ſeems to have been an enemy of this little family, ate, 


terwards Arte a n to her ee 


CHAP. * 


4 ſtory told 4 Mr Supple, the curate. The n 


. [tion of *ſquire: Weſtern: His great love for bis 7 
ter, and the return fo it made by Arn. RE ..” 


HE next morning Tom Jones hunted with Mr 
- & _ Weſtern, and was at his return invited . han 
gentleman to. dinner. 

The lovely Sophia ſhone forth that day with more . 


gaiety and ſprightlineſs than uſual. Her battery was 


certainly levelled at our hero; though, I believe, Wy 


dork NE yer knew her own. ee but if 
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ſhe hat any deſign of a bim, ſhe now ſue- 
Mx Supple, e curate. of Vir Allworthy's pariſh, 
made one of the company. He was a good-natured 
worthy man; but chiefly remarkable for his great taci- 
turnity at table, though his mouth was never ſhut at 
ft. In ſhort, he had one of the beſt appetites in the 
world. Hoggever, the cloth was no ſooner taken 
away, than he always made fufficient amends: for his 
flence: for he was a very hearty fellow; and his con- 
verſation was often entertaining, never offenſve. 
At his firſt arrival, which was immediately hl | 
the entrance of the roaſt-beef, he had given an inti- 
mation that he had brought ſome news with him, and 
was beginning to tell, that he came that moment from : 
Mr Allworthy's, when the ſight of the roaſt-beef 
ſtruck him dumb, permitting him only to ſay grace, 
and to deelare, he muſt pay his roſpect to: the baronet : 1 
for ſo he called the ſirloin. © 
When dinner was over, being Senden by Sophia 
of his news, he began as follows: I believe, lady, 
your ladyſhip obſerved a young woman at church 
yeſterday at even-ſong, who was dreſt in one of 
© your outlandiſh-garments ; I think I have ſeen your 
6 Jadyſhip in ſuch 4 one. ere in the cohntr ry, 
©fuch dreflcs are” e 


132 


2. 


FS. _— avis in terris, nigroque fallin Gene. 


8 That! is, Madam, as muck as to ſay, 


6. A rage hire npon:the earth, and very Ke x lack 
* ſwan. e 


The verſe i is in Janna, Pur te return bo | at T 
f was relating. I was faying ſuch garments are rare 
_ © fights in the country; and perchance too, it was 
thought the more rare, reſpe& being had to the per- 
Y ſon who wore it, who, they tell me, is the daugh- 
ter of Black George, your worſhip's game-keeper,. 
”. whoſe ſufferings I thould« have opined; - — have 
taught him more wit, chan PO * bis wenches 


"> 8 


— 


Chap. 10. | 


Fo. wn une 
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in ſuch Owe apparel. . She created. ſo much con- 


fuſion in tlie congregation, that if ſquire Allworthy 
had not ſilenced it, it would have interrupted the 
©" ſervice; for I was once about to ſtop in the middle 
of the firſt leſſon. Howbeit, nevertheleſs, aſter 


prayer was over, and I was departed; home, this oc» 
« caſioned a battle in the church-yard, where, amongſt 
< other miſchief, the head of a travelling fidler was 
very much broken. This morning the fidler came 
© to. ſquire Allworthy for a warrant, and the wenck 
was brought before him. The *ſquire was inclined 
to have compounded: matters; when, lo! on a ſud» 
den, the wench appeared (I aſk. your Ladyſhip's 
pardon) to be, as it were, at the eve of bringing 


= forth a baſtard. The ſquire demanded of her Who 


* was the father? But ſhe pertinaciopſly. refuſed ts 

make any reſponſe. So that he was about to make 

her mittimus to Bridewell, when I departed.” 
And is a wench. having a baſtard all your news, 


doctor? cries Weſtern, © I thought it might have 
been ſome. Public, mine ſomething: about the na- 
4 *. 


-.* am 1 it is 3 common, indeed,” . 


| the parſon, but I thought the whole ſtory all to- 


« gether deſerved commemorating. As, to national 
matters, your worſhip knows them beſt. My con- 
* cerns extend no farther than my own pariſh,* .. 
+ Why, ay,” ſays the ſquire, I believe. I do know 
a little of that matter, as you. ſay; hut, come, 
« Tommy, drink about, the bottle ſtands with you.“ 
Tom begged. to be excuſed, for that he had par: 


| ticu lar buſineſs; and getting up from table, e | 
the clutches of the ſquire, who was riſing to op bim, 


and went off with very little ceremony. 


hg ſquire gave him a good curſe at his departure: 


and then turning to the parſon, he cried out, ſmokes _ 
it, I ſmoke it. Tom is certainly the veather of this. 


< baſtard. Zooks, parſon, you remember how he re» 


©. commended the veather o her to me. D n un, 


What a fly b—ch tis. Ay, ay, as l as 8 | 
9 + Tom. is che Wm baſtard,! 


«1 ſhould 
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I Mold be very ſorry for that,” ſays the parſon. 

Why Ss” we cries the ſquire; Where is the 
. 1 1 matter o't? What, I ſuppoſe; doſt pretend 
that thee haſt never got a baſtard? Pox! more good 
< Jack's thine : for I warrant haſt a done therefore 
© „ ann s the good time and often.* Vour _—_— 

© is pleaſed to be jocular,” anſwered the: parſon, but 
41 do not only animadvert on the ſinfulneſs of the 
_ © aQtion, though that furely is to be greatly depre- 
© cated; hae 7 fear his unrighteouſneſs may injure 


bim with Mr Allworthy. And truly I muſt ſay, + 


though he hath the character of being a little wild, 
© I never ſaw any harm in the young man; nor can 
* I fay I have heard any, fave what your worſhip now 
© mentions. I wiſh, indeed, he was a little more re- 


6 „ eee at church; but 9 
| TRI | 


- 


1 * Ingenui vultus puer ingenuique Pudorir i 


That is a claſſical line, young lady, and being 
1 © rendered into Engliſh is, A lad of an ingenuous 
. countenance, and of an ingenuous modelby:* for 

this was a virtue in great repute both among the 

© Latins and Greeks. I muſt ſay the young gentle- 


man (for fo 1 think I may call bim, notwithftand- 


ing his birth) appears to me a very modeſt civil lad, 
and T ſhould be forry that he ſhould do himſelf any | 
Bo. injury in ſquire Allworthy's opinion.“ 

IM 2 fays the *fquire, © Injury with Altwors 
©th hy, Allworthy loves a wench himſelf. Doth 
b — all the country know whoſe ſon Tom is? You 
1 muſt talk to another perſon in that manner. 1 re- 
member Allworthy at college.” 

I thought, ſaid the parton: 1 he had never been 
. at the univerſity.” HT 6 

Lies, yes, he was, ſays the e tguire, * ant many : 
da wench have we two had together. As arrant 4 
© whoremaſter as any within five miles o'nn. No, 


© no. It will do'n no harm with he, aſſure yourſelf; 


* nor n any 9 _ - All Sophy be 7 
| | 8 - © have 


* 


” 


- 
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L ns not the worſe opinion of a young fellow for 


« getting a baſtard, have yon, girl? No, no, the wo- 


men will like un the better fort. 


This was a cruel queſtion to poor Sophia. . She 


124 obſerved Tom's colour change at the parſon's 


ftory:; and that, with his haſty and abrupt departure, 
gave her ſufficient reaſon to think her father's ſuſpicion 


not groundleſs. Her heart, now, at once, diſcovered | 


the great ſecret to her, which it had been ſo long diſ- 


cloſing by little and little; and ſhe found herſelf high- 
ly intereſted in this matter. In ſuch a ſituation, her 
father's malapert queſtion ruſhing ſuddenly upon herr 


produced ſome ſymptoms which might have alarmed a 
ſuſpicious heart; but to do the ſquire juſtice, that 
was not his fault. When ſhe roſe therefore from her 


chair, and told him, a hint from him was always ſuf- 
ficient to make her withdraw, he ſuffered her to leave 
the room, and then with great gravity of countenance 


remarked, That it was better to ſee a daughter over- 


modeſt, than over- forward: -a ſentiment which was : 


highly applauded by the parſon. 75 


e now enſued between the ſquire * the par- 


ſon, a moſt excellent political diſcourſe, framed out 
of news- papers, and political pamphlets; in which 
they made a libation of four bottles of wine to the 
: good of their country; and then, the quire being 


aſt aſleep, the parſon lighted his Pipe, IO his 
Horſe, and rode home, 


When the *ſquire had Gniſhed his half hour's yap, a 
he ſummoned his daughter to her harpſichord; but 
ſhe begged to be exchſed that evening, on account of 


a violent head-ach. This remiſſion was preſeatly 


inted : for indeed ſhe ſeldom had occaſion to aſk 


Him twice, as he loved her with ſuch ardent affedtion, 
that by gratifying her, he commonly conveyed the 


higheſt gratification to himſelf. She was really what 


He frequently called her, his little darling, and ſhe 


well deſerved to be ſo; for ſhe returned all his affec- 


tion in the moſt ample manner. She had preſerved 
the moſt inviolable duty to him in all things; and this 
A love. made not n _ but ſo delete. that 


<7 - LETT, when 
* * 


- 


— 


* one "of her companions kghed at her, for . 
eing fo much merit in ſuch ſcrupulous obedience,” as 
that young lady called it, Sophia anſwered, You- 
„ "miſtake me, Madam, if yon think I value myſelf 
upon this acceunt: for beſides that I am barely 
* diſcharging my duty, I am fikewife pleafing myſelf. 
Jean truly ſay, I have no delight equal to that of 
contributing to my father's happineſs: and if | va» 
ue myſelf, my dear, it is on N this e IE, and 
not on executing „ | 
This was a ſatisfacttion, however: which poor So- 
pin was incapable of taſting this evening. She there. 
fore not only defired to be excuſed from her attends 
ance at the harpſichord, but likewiſe begged that he 
would ſuffer her to abſent herſelf from ſupper- To 
this requeſt likewiſe the ſquire agreed, though not 
without ſome. reluQance ; for he ſcarce ever permitted 
Her to be out of his fight, unleſs when he was en» 
7 with his korſes, dogs, or bottle. Nevertheleſs, 
e yielded to the defire of his daughter, though the 
poor man was at the ſame time, obliged to avoid his 
own company, (if I may ſo expreſs myſelf) by N 
Lf; a nei e . to hog rand him. min” 


The narrow Wi if Molly Bang 215 bing * : 
vations, for which aue _ berk er fo a 1 
NE! into nature. 11% a | 

„ 
OM 1 0 N E 8 had e one of Mr Wetern's „ 5 
horſes that morning in the chace; ſo that ha- 
ving no horſe of his own in the quires ſtable, he 
was obliged to go home on foot: this' be did ſo ex- 

Peditioufly, that he ran upwards of three miles Wien 

the half hour. 

Jjuſt as he arrived at t Mr Allworthy 8 Out ward gate, 

he met the conſtable and company, with Molly in 

their poſſeſſion, whom they were conducting to that 
houſe where the inferior ſort of people may learn one 
good leſſon. viz. reſpect and deference to their ſupe- 
riors; mee it muſt thew chem the wide diſtinclion 
5 | Fortyne 
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Fortune intends between thoſe perſons who are to be 


ceorrected for their faults, and thoſe who are not; 
| which leſſon, if they do not learn, I am afraid, they - 


very rarely learn any other good leſſon, or improve 


their morals, at the houſe of correction. 


_ A lawyer may, perhaps, think Mr Allworthy ex- 
ceeded his authority a little in this inſtance. And, 


to ſay the truth, I queſtion, as here was no regular 
information before him, whether his conduct was 


ſtrictly regular. However, as his intention was truly 


upright, he ought: to be excuſed in Foro Conſcientiæ; 
ſince ſo many arbitrary acts are daily committed by 
magiſtrates, who have not this excuſe to plead for 


themſelves. | | T | 
Tom was no ſooner informed by the conſtable 
whither they were proceeding, (indeed he pretty well 
gueſſed it of himſelf,) than he caught Molly in his 
arms, and embracing her tenderly before them all, 


ſwore he would murder the firſt man who offered to 


lay hold of her. He bid her dry her eyes, and be 


. comforted; for wherever ſhe went he would accom- 


pany her. Then turning to the conſtable, who ſtood 
trembling with his hat of, he deſired him, in a very 


mild voice, to return with him for a moment only to 


his father, (ſo he now called Allworthy) for he durſt, 


| | he ſaid, be aſſured, that when he had alledged what 


he had to ſay in her favour, the girl would be diſ- 
charged. : e yz = 
The conftable, who,. I make no doubt, would have 
farrendered his priſoner, had Tom demanded her, 
very geadily conſented to this requeſt. So back they ' 
all went into Mr Allworthy's hall; where Tom de- 
fired them to ſtay till his return, and then went him- 
ſelf in purſuit of the good man. As ſoon as he was 
found, Tom threw himſelf at his feet, and having 


begged a patient hearing, confeſſed himſelf to be the 


father of the child, of which Molly was then big. 


He intreated him to have compaſſion on the poor girl, | 


and to conſider, if there was any guilt in the calc, it 
lay principally at his door. | 


II If there is any goilt in the caſe l' anſwered All- 
worthy warmly, Are you then ſo profligate and 


* aban- 
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-; abandoned a libertine, to doubt whether the bre ak- 
7 ing the laws of God md: man, che corrupting and 


— . r UI er re 


* ruining a poor girl be guilt? I own, in „it dotk 
* Babe hes principa Hy upon you, and ſo heavy'ir is, _ 
nets ought totexpett irſhould-cruſh you? | 


Whatever may be my fate, 3 — der me 
* 1 in my interceſſions for the poor girl. I con- 
tfeſs l have corrupted her; but whether the fliall be 
ruined, depends on you. For Heaven's ſake, Sir, 
revoke your warrant, and do not ſend her to a place 

hich muſt una voidably prove her deſtruction “! 

Allworthy bid him immediately call a ſervant. Tom 

bod, there was no occaſion ; for he had luckily 
met them at the gate, and relying upon his goodneſs, 
Had brought them all back into his hall, where they 
now waited his final refolution, which, upon his knees, 
He beſought him might be in favour of the girl; that 
the: might be permitted to go home to her parents, 
and not be expoſed to a greater degree of ſhame and 
Feorn than mult neceſſarily fall pon her. I know.“ 
Faid he, that is too much. I know I am the 

wicked oceaſionr uf it. 1 will endeavour to make 
< amends, if poſſible; and if you hall have  here- 
+ after the goodneſs to forgive me, 1 hope 1 l de- 


- ſeorxe at. | 
Allworthy heſitated ſome time, ndl at laſt fad, 
Well, 1 will diſcharge. my mittimus Nou ma 
ſend the eonſtable to me.“ He Was e pe 
Aiſcharged. and ſo was the girl. 3 
It will: be believed that Mr arte Called not to 
read Tom a very ſevere lecture on this occaſion; but 
it is unneceſſary to inſert it here, as we have faithfully 
tranſcribed what he ſaid to Jenny Jones in the'firlt 
book, moſt of Which may be applied to the men, 
equally with the women. 80 ſenſible an effect had 
theſe reproofs on the young man, who was no har- 
dened ſinner, that he retired to his own room, where 
_ he — alone, in much melaneholycon- 
_templation. - * 
Allworthy was ſuffcientiy offended vy this A 
1 Jones; for; notwithſtanding the aſſertions 
Ar Malen. it is — this' AN man had 
, 12 1 vs never 
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nence in, others. Indeed, there is much reaſon tao 
that there Was not the leaſt truth in what 


Mr Weſtern affirmed, eſpecially as he laid the ſcene- 
of thoſe; impurities at the univerſity, where Mr All- 
worthy had never been In fact, the good 'ſquire was- 


a. little too apt to indulge that kind of — which- 
is generally called rhodomontade; but which may, 
with as much propriety, be expreſſed by a much- 


ſnorter word; and, perhaps, we too often ſupply the 


uſe of this little monoſyllable by others; ſince very 


much of what frequently paſſes in the world for wit 
and humour, ſhould, in the ſtricteſt purity: of lan- 


guage, receive that ſhort appellation, which, in con- 


tormity to the well- tired: laws of dulden J. here Net Ef 


8 l 
But ana deteſtation Mr Allwerthy: hind: to this 


or to any other vice, he was not ſo blinded by it, but. 


that he could diſcern any virtue in the guilty perfon;. 


as clearly, indeed, as if there had/been no mixture of 
vice in the ſame character- While he was angry 


therefore with the incontinence of. Jones, he was no 
leſs pleaſed with the honour and honeſty of his ſelfe- 


accuſation. He began now to form in his mind the 
ſame opinion of this young fellow, which, we hopes | 


our reader may have conceived. And in balancing 
his faults with his perfections, the latter ſeemed ra- 
ther to -preponderate.. | 


It was to no purpoſe, e that Thu bas 


Who was immediately charged by Mr Blifik with the 
ſtory, unbended all his rancour againſt poor Tom. 


Allworthy gave a patient hearing to their invectives, 
and then anſwered coldly; that young men of 


Tom's complexion were too generally addicted to. 


© this vice; but he believed That youth was ſimcerelx 
© affected with what he had ſaid to him on the occas 


*- fion, and he hoped he would not tranſgreſs again. 


So that, as the days of whipping were at an end, the 

tutor had no other vent but his owh mouth for his 1 

e e e menen of i bees 3 8 
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But Square, who was a leſs violent, was a much | 


more artful man: and as he hated Jones more, per- 
haps, than Thwackum himſelf. did, ſo he contrived 
to do him more miſchief in the mind of Mr All- 
The reader muſt remember the ſeveral little inci- 
_ dents of the partridge, the horſe, and the bible, which 
were recounted in » 
had rather improved than injured the affection which 
Mr Allworthy was inclined to entertain for him. The 
ſame, I believe, muſt have happened to him with 
every other perſon who hath any idea of friendſhip, 
: gen neroſity, and greatneſs of ſpirit ; that is wy; . 
th any traces of goodneſs in his mind. 
Square himſelf was not unacquainted wich: the true 
eden which thoſe ſeveral inſtances of goodneſs 
had made on the excellent heart of Allworthy; for 
the philoſopher very well knew what virtue was, tho? 
he was not always, perhaps, ſteady in its purſuit : but 


as for Thwackum, from what reaſon I will not deter- 


mine, no ſuch thoughts ever entered into his head: 
he ſaw Jones in a bad light, and he imagined All- 
worthy ſaw him in the ſame, but that he was reſolved, 
from pride and ſtubbornneſs of ſpirit, nat to give up 
the boy whom he had once cheriſhed; nee] 
doing,- he muſt tacitly acknowledge, that * e 
W of him had been wrong. | 
gSauare therefore embraced this opportunity of in- 
juring Jones in the tendereſt part, by giving a very 
bad turn to all theſe before - mentioned occurrences. 
1 am ſorry, Sir,” ſaid he, to own I have been de- 
ceived as well as yourſelf. I could not, I confeſs, 
help being pleaſed with what I aſcribed to the mo- 
tive of friendſhip, though it was carried to an ex- 
ceſs, and all exceſs is faulty and vicious: but in this 
I made allowance for youth. Little did I ſuſpet 
that the ſacrifice of truth, which we both imagined 
to have been made to friendſhip, was, in reality, a 
- proſtitution of it to a depraved and debauched ap- 
« petite. You now plainly ſee whence all the ſeem- 


 « « 6 « 3 2 — 


e ſecond book. By all which Jones 


by ſo 


ing generoſity of this young man to the family of the 


game - keeper ee He mere the 3 8 


* . 
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in ord to corrupt the daughter, and preſerved the 


= family from ſtarving, to bring one of them to ſbame- 


and ruin. This is friendſhip } this is generolity 10 


As Sir Richard Steele ſays, : Gluttons, who give 


881 


« high prices for a are very worthy to by: 


„called generous.” In ſhort, I am reſolved, from 


this inſtance, never to give way to the weakneſs: of 
human nature more, nor to think any thing virtue 
vhich doth not e quadrate: with...he. mag 


rule of right.“. 
The goodneſs of 23 had ayrevented. thoſe 


Re from occuring to himſelf; yet were 


they too plauſible to be abſolutely and haſtily rejected. 
when laid before his eyes by another. Indeed what 


Square had ſaid ſunk very deeply into his mind, and 


the uneaſineſs which it there created, was: very viſible 
to the other; though the good man would not a- 


forcibly. drove off. the diſcourſe to * — other ious ou 


It was well, perhaps, for poor Tom, that. no ſuch ff up | 


geſtions had been made before he was pardoned; for: 


they certainly ſtamped in the mind of ee 1 ö 
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1 with, me to Sophia. She paſſed the night, after 
we Cavs her laſt, in no very agreeable manner. Sleep 


befriended: her but little, and dreams leſs. In the 
| ming. when Mrs Honour her maid attended her, 


at the uſual hour, ſhe. was found already up and dreſt. 

Perſons -who live two or three miles diſtanee in the 
eountry are conſidered as next door-neighbours, and 
tranſactions at the one houſe fly with incredible cele- 
rity to the other. Mrs Honour, therefore, had heard 
the whole ſtory of Molly's thame ; which the, being 
ol a very: communi *. Fe. no ſooner en- 
* Sz 4 N O I | 8 tered 


knowledge this, but made a very flight: anſwer, and | 
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tered the apartment of her mi 
do relate in the following manner: . 
La, Ma'am, what doth your lip think? - abs | 
__* girl that your la'ſhip ſaw at church on Sunday, 
1 : „whom vou thought ſo handſome; though you 
1 © would not have thought her fo bandſome neither, 
= if you had ſeen her nearer ; but to be ſure ſhe hath 
been carried before the juſtice for being big with 
© child. She ſeemed to me to look like a confident 
| fut; and to be ſure ſhe hath laid the child to young 
Mx Jones. And all the pariſh fays, Mr Allworthy 5 
i is ſo angry with young Mr Jones, that he won't ſee 
him. To be ſure, one can't help pitying the poor 
young man, and yet he doth not deſerve much pity 
neither, for demeaning himſelf with ſuch kind of 
trumpery. Yet he is fo pretty a gentleman, I ſhould 
be forrow to have him turned out of doors. I dares 
© to ſwear the wench was as willing as he; for the 
< was always a forward kind of body. And when 
wenches are ſo coming, young men are not ſo much 
1 to be blamed neither, for to be ſure they do no more 
chan what is natural. Indeed it is beneath them to 
© meddle with ſuch dirty draggle-tails; and whatever 
happens to them, it is good enough for them. | And 
« yet to be ſure. the vile baggages are moſt in fault. 
II wiſhes, with all my heart, they were well to be 
_ ©. whipped at the cart's tail; for it is pity they ſhould 
be the ruin of a pretty young gentleman ; and no- 
| © body can deny but that Mr Jones is one of * m_ | 
13 « bhandſomeſt young men that ever | 5 
She was running on thus, when Sophia with 4 more 
| * voice than the had ever ſpoken to her in before, 
cried, Prithee why doſt thou trouble me with all 
this ſtuff? What concern have I in what Mr Jones 
+ doth? I ſoppoſe you are all alike. And you ſeem | 
© to me to be angry it was not your own caſe.* | ' 
1, Ma'am!' anſwered Mrs Honour, I am ſor⸗ 
bs ways your ladyſhip ſhould have ſuch an opinion of 
f IJ am ſure no- body can fay any ſuch thing of 
10 wry All the young fellows in the world may go to 
the devil for me. | Becauſe I faid he was a handſome 
. man rene it as well as I.—To be ſure, 
— 5 never 
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; ing much to herſelf, 


* 
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© I never thought as it was any harm to ſay a 5 


man was handſome ; but to be ſure I ſhall never 


think him fo any more now for handſome is that 


handſome does. A beggar wench ! 15 


- 44S Stop thy torrent of impertinence, cries „ Soplin, 


6 * and ſee whether my father wants me at breakfaſt.” 
Mrs Honour then flung out of the room, mutters 

of which——* Marry come 

© up, {aſſure you,” was all een could be 3 di- 


ſtinguiſhed. 5 
bs 'Wherher- Mrs Honour ; deferred: that ſaſpi- 
cion, of which her miſtreſs gave her a hint, is a 


matter which we cannot indulge our reader's curiofity 
by reſolving. We will however make him amends in 
Anden what paſſed in the mind of Sophia. 5 
The reader will be pleaſed to recollect, that a ſeeret 
affection for Mr Jones had inſenſibly ſtolen into the 
boſom of this young lady. That it had there grown 


to a pretty great height before ſhe herſelf had diſ- 


covered it. When the firſt began to perceive its 


ſymptoms, the ſenſations were ſo ſweet and pleaſing, 


that ſhe had not reſolution ſufficient to check or 
repel them; and thus the went on cherithing a paſs 
ſion, of which ſhe never once confidered the conſe> 


— quences. 


This . — to > Molly firſt ed her 
eyes. She now firſt perceived the weakneſs of which 


| ſhe had been guilty; and though it cauſed the ut- 


moſt perturbation in her mind, yet it had the effect 
of other nauſeous phyſic, and for the time expelled 
her diſtemper. Its operation indeed was moſt won» 
derfully quick; and in the ſhort interval, while her 


_ maid was abſent, ſo entirely removed all ſymptoms, 


that when Mrs Honour returned with a ſummons 


from her father, the was become perfectly eaſy, and 


bad brought herſelf to a thorough indifferexce for 
Mr Jones. 

The diſeaſes of the EV do, i in almoſt every mind.” : 
cular, imitate thoſe of the body. For which reaſon 


wie hope, that learned faculty, for whom we. have ſo 
profound a reſpect, will pardon us the violent hands 
ve have been neceſſitated to * on ſeveral words and 
Phraſes, 


phraſes, which of- right belong to them, and 1 
which ous ee un have been alen unintel- | 
ble. „ 
3 wes is no one jar ad Ln in * che as 
ſtempers of the mind bear a more exact analogy to 
thoſe which are called bodily, than that aptneſs which 
doth have to a relapſe. This is plain, in the violent 
diſeaſes: of ambition and avarice. Ihave known am- 
bition, when cured at court by frequent diſappoint» 
ments, (which are the only phyſic for it.) to break 
out again in a conteſt for ſoreman of the grand jury 
at an aflizes; and have heard of àa man who had ſo far 
eonquered avarice, as to give away many a lixpence, 
that comforted himſelf at laſt on his death-bed, by 
making a crafty and aduantageous bargain concern- 
ing his enſuing funeral, with an -andertakes who had. 
i married his only hal: ii - hgh (2-34 24 | 163. aa 
In the affair of love, which, dug * Arie 3 
with the ſtoic: philoſophy; we thall here treat as a diſ- 
eaſe, this proneneſs to relapſe is no leſs conſpicuous. 
Thus it happened to poor Sophia; upon whom, the 
very next time ſhe ſaw young Jones, all the former 
ſymptoms. returned, and from that * cold and h 
F fits alternately ſeized her heart. 181 8 33 
The fituation of this young "oy was now. wa dig 
ferent from what it had ever been before. That paſ- 
ſion, which had formerly been ſo exquiſitely delicious, 
became now a ſcorpion in her boſom. She reſiſted 
it therefore with her utmoſt force, and fammoned- 
every argument her reaſon (Which was ſurpriſingly 
ſtrong for her age) could ſuggeſt, to ſubdue and ex- 
pet it. In this the ſo far ſucceeded, that ſhe began to- 


hope from time and abſence a perfect cure. She re- 


ſolved therefore to avoid Tom Jones as much as poſ- 
ſible; for which purpoſe ſhe began to conceive a de- 
ſign of viſiting her aunt, to which nne 
ot obtaining her father's conſent. 

But Fortune, who had other deſigns in hen tad. - 
put an immediate ſtop to any ſuch proceeding, by in: 
troducing an eee ue ane enge n in e 

next chapter. 
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* 2 which befel S 7 he N | 


| behaviour of Jones, and the more dreadful conſequence 


of that behaviour to the young lady; with a you * | 


 greſſion in favour of the nn ſex. | 


M R Weſtern grew every day fonder and; fonder | 


of Sophia, inſomuch that his beloved dogs 


themſelves almoſt gave place to her in his affections; 


but as he could not prevail on himſelf to abandon 
theſe, he contrived very cunningly to enjoy their com- 
pany, together with that of his daughter, by nn 
on her riding a hunting with him. | 

Sophia, to whom her father's word was a law, rea- 
aur complied with his deſires, though ſhe had not the 
leaſt delight in a ſport, which was of too rough and 
maſculine a nature to ſuit with her diſpoſition. She 


had, however, another motive, beſide her obedience, 


to accompany the old gentleman in the chace; for by 


| her preſence ſhe. hoped in ſome mea ſure to reſtrain his 


impetuoſity, and to prevent him from ſo ae 
expoſing his neck to the utmoſt hazard. 
The f 
5 formerly been an inducement to her, namely, the 
frequent meeting with young Jones, whom ſhe had 
determined to avoid; but as the end of the hunting 
ſeaſon now approached, ſhe hoped, by a ſhort abſence 
with her aunt, to reaſon herſelf entirely out of her 
unfortunate paſſion; and had not any doubt of being 


able to meet him in the field the e en ſeaſon 


_ without the leaſt danger. 


On the ſecond day of her hunting. as ſhe was re · 


turning from the chace, and was arrived within a 
little diſtance from Mr Weſtern's houſe, her horſe, 
whoſe mettleſome ſpirit required a better rider, fell 
| ſuddenly to prancing and capering in ſuch a manner, 


that ſhe was in the moſt imminent peril of falling. 
Tom Jones, who was at a little diſtance behind, ſaw 


this, and immediately galloped up to ber aſſiſtance. 
As ſoon as he came * he * from his own horſe, 


and 


trongeſt objection was that which 0 have 
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and canght hold of hers by the bridle. The TI Y 
beaſt preſently reared himſelf on end on his hind legs, 
and threw his lovely burthen n his back, and 
re his arms. i e N 
She was ſo affected with the Sener that ſue was 
. able to ſatisfy Jones, Who was very 
ſolicitous to know whether ſhe had received any hurt. 
She ſoon after, however, recovered her ſpirits, aſſured 
him ſhe was fafe, and thanked him for the care Ne 
had taken of her. Jones anſwered, If I have 
preſerved vou, Madam, I am ſufficiently repaid 
4 for l promiſe you, I would have ſecured you fron 
the leaſt harm, at the expence of a much ne 
misfortune to n than LH rote ſuffered) on N 
2 +; cid inn 2 
„What anteſborane;*: (replies — genf. 1 
hope you have come to no miſchief? 
ere not concerned, Madam,“ anfwergd: Idan, | 
Heaven be praiſed you have eſcaped ſo well, confi- 
5 dering the danger you was in. If I have broke my 
arm, I eonſider it as a trifle, in Fer- e af what: 
ſeartd upon vour account. Dong: 


Sophia then ſcreamed out, £1 92 Broke your arm 
Heaven forbid.” Tr ge wall 


eee hace, Aae ys Janch; q bar T . 


beg you will fuffer me firſt to take care of you. 
% have a right band yet at your ſervice, to help eg 
into the next field, whence we have but Oey little 


walk to your fathers :houſe.' 


Sophia ſeeing bis left arm — — by his ade, 
while he was the other to lead her, no longer 
doubted: of the — She now grew much paler 
than her fears for herſelf had made her before. All 
her limbs were ſeized with a trembling, inſomuch 
that Jones could ſcarce ſupport her; and as her 
thoughts were i in no leſs agitation, ſhe could not re- 
frain from giving Jones a look ſo full of tenderneſs, 
that it almoſt argued a ſenſation in her mind, 
than even gratitude and y ; noiteds can raiſe in the 
gentleſt female boſom, without e "alliance, of a third. 
e ee FS {45 n Bar 
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at ſome diſtanee 


Df Mx Weſtern, who was. A 


when this aceident happened, was now returned, as. 


were the reſt of the -horſemen. Sophia immediately 
acquainted them with What had befallen Jones, and 
begged them to take care of him. Upon which, 


| Weſtern,” who bad been mach alarmed by meeting 


his daughter's horſe without its rider, and was now 
overjoyed | to find her unhurt, cried out, I am glad 
x is no worſe, if Tom hath broken his ee. we deer 

et a joiner to mend un again... am 
The autre alighted from his horſe, and | 
to his hovle on foot, with his daughter and * 


An impartial ſpectator, who had met them on the 
way, would, on viewing their ſeveral” countenances, 
have concluded Sophia alone to have been the object 


of compaſſion: for as to Jones, he exulted in havin 
probably faved the life of the young lady, at the 
price only ef à broken bone; and Mr. Weſtern, 


though he was not unconcerned at the accident 


which had befallen Jones, was, however, delighted 
in a much hi Sber degree with the fortunate clips 
of his Hughes. Ys B 1 bs 

The "gerferofity of Sbphiats ringer eoiſirkjt this 


| betiavioun of Jones into great bravery; and it made 


a deep impreſſion on her heart: for certain it is, that 
there is no one quality which ſo generall 7 recommends 


men to women as this; proceeding, - if we believe the 


common opinion, rom that natural timidity of the 
ſex ; © which is, fays Mr Oſborne, fo great, that 
<a woman is the moſt cowardly of all the creatures 
God ever made A ſentiment more remarkable 


for its Hluntneſs' than for its truth. Ariſtotle, in his 
| politics, doth them, I believe, more juſtice, when he 


ſays, '* The modeſty and fortitude of men differ from 
* -thoſe virtues in women: for the fortitude which 


becomes a woman, would be cowardice in a man; 
_ *-and the modeſty Which becomes a man, ' would be 


Ef pertneſs i in a woman.“ Nor is there, perhaps, more 
of truth in the opinion of thoſe who derive the par- 


tiality which women are inclined to ſhew to the brave, - 


from this exceſs of their fear. Mr Bayle, (L think, 
in _—_ article of fee) imputes this, and with greater 
5 Proba- 


4 . 


— 


16 . THE HIsToRT or BookIV, 
probabili to their violent love of glory; for the 
truth of 3 we have the — la him, who, 
of all others ſaw fartheſt into human nature; and 


| who introduces the heroine of his Odyſley, the great 
pattern of matrimonial love and conſtancy, aſſigning 


the glory of her huſband as the only ſoarce of her 


affection towards him . 

However this be, certain it is chat the 5 Wen 
operated very ſtrongly on Sophia; - and, indeed, after 
much inquiry into the matter, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, that at this very time, the charming Sophia 
_ made no leſs impreſſion on the heart of Jones; to — 

truth, he had for ſome time become ine i ths 

nnen 5 


r e Gomes 


1. arrival _ a ſurgeon. His oration. ond, a hong ; | 
"dialogue betaveen S _ . her maid, 2 5550 


WEA they arrrived.. in Mr Weſtern's hall, 
- Sophia, who had totter'd along with much, 
| difficulty, ſunk down in a chair; but by the affiſt- 
ance of hartſhorn and water, ſhe was D 
from fainting away, and had pretty well [recovered 
her ſpirits, when the ſurgeon, who was ſent for to 
Jones, appeared. Mr Weſtern, who imputed, theſe 
ſymptoms in his daughter to her fall, adviſed her to 

be preſently blooded. by way of prevention. In this 
opinion he was ſeconded by the ſurgeon, who gave 
| fo many reaſons for bleeding, and quoted ſo wany 
caſes where perſons had miſcarried for want of it, 
that the ſquire became very importunate, and in- 
deed inſiſted peremptorily that his ne ſnould 
be blooded. | 

Sophia ſoon vided to the commands. of her fa- 
ther, though entirely contrary to her own inclina- 
tions: for ſhe ſuſpected, I believe, leſs danger from 
| the fright, than either the quire or * e 


45 The Engliſh 1 will not ſind this in the poem, ab 
nn left out in * tranſlation : She 
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theſe conditions, and then proceeded to his operatio 
which he performed with as much dexterity as he had 


Glues 4 FOUNDLING. us. 
She then firetched out her beautiful arm, and the | 


e began to prepare for his work. 

While che ſervants were buſied in providing mate- 
Kala the ſurgeon, who imputed the backwardneſs 
which had appeared in Sophia to her fears, began 
to comfort her with aſſurances that there was not the 
leaſt danger; for no accident, he ſaid, could ever 


| happen in bleeding, but from the monſtrous igno- 


rance of pretenders to ſurgery, which he pretty plain - 


iy inſinuated was not at preſent to be apprehended; - 


Sophia declared ſhe was not under the leaſt appre» 


 Henfton,z adding, if you open an artery,” I promiſe 
: Jon I'll forgive you. Will you?” eries Weſternz 


< D—n me, if I will; if he ea thee the leaſt miſs 


4 chief, d—n me, if 1 don't ha' the heart's blood 


do un out. The ſurgeon aſſented to bleed her _ 


iſed; and with as much quickneſs: for he took = 


| _ but little blood from her, ſaying, it was much ſafer 
3 to bleed again : and again, than to take away too much 


at once. 


Sophia, when her arm was bound up, retired: for | 


: ſhe was not willing (nor was it, perhaps, ſtrialy de» 

cent) to be preſent at the operation on Jones. In» 
| deed one objection which ſhe had te bleeding (though 
the did not make it) was the delay which” it would 


occaſion to ſetting the broken bone. For Weſtern 
when Sophia was concerned, had no conſideration 
but for her; and as for Jones himſelf, he fat like 


Patience on a monument ſmiling at Grief,* To ſay 


the truth, when he ſaw the blood ſpringing from the 
lovely arm of, Sophia, he re thoughts ' what bad | 


happened to himſelf. 


The ſurgeon now ordered his patient: The: gripe I. 


| to his ſhirt,. and then entirely baring the arm, be 
began fo ſtretch and examine it, in ſuch a manner 


that the tortures he put him to, cauſed Jones to 


make ſeveral wry faces; which the ſurgeon obſer= 
ving; greatly wondered at, crying, * What is he 
matter, Sir? I am ſure it is r I ſhould * 
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of theſe would have been better, and how many worſe 
than the preſent caſe. | 

Having at length finiſhed his labonred harangue, 
with which the audience, though it had greatly rai- 


| adatomy: in u which ſimple and double fractures were 
moſt accurately conſidered; and the ſeveral ways in 
which Jones might have broken his arm, were diſ- 
euſſed, with proper annotations, ſhewing how many 


5 * 


ſed their attention and admiration, were not much 


edified, as they really underſtood not a ſingle ſyllable 
of all he had faid, he proceeded to buſineſs, which 
He was more expeditious 1 in finiſhing, than he had been 


6 in beginning. 0 
| Jones was then ordered into a bed, Which Mr 


Weſtern compelled him to accept at his own houſe, 


and ſentence of water-gruel was paſſed upon hin. 
Among the good company which had attended in 
the hall“ during the bone-ſetting, Mrs Honour was 


one; we being ſummoned to her miltreſs as ſoon as 
it was over, and aſked by her how the young gentle- 
man did, preſently launched into extravagant praiſes 


on the magnimity, as the called; it, of his behavi- 
our, which, ſhe ſaid ? was ſo charming in ſp pretty. | 
a creature.” She then burſt forth into much warm. 


er encomiums on the beauty of his perſon; enume- 


rating many pri and 1 with the white 


neſs of his kin. 
This diſcourſe had an effect on Sophia's s counte- 


mance, which would not, perhaps, have eſcaped the 
obſervance of the ſagacious waiting- woman, had ſhe 
once looked her miſtreſs in the face, all the time ſhe 
was berg 5 but as a looking-glaſs, which was moſt 


commodioufly placed oppoſite to her, gave her an 


opportunity of ſurveying thoſe features, in which, of 
all others, ſhe took moſt delight, ſo ſhe had not once 
removed her eyes from that amiable object bt 


her whole ſpeech. 

Mrs Honour was ſo at wrapped up in the 
_ Cubje& on which ſhe exerciſed her tongue, and the 
object before her eyes, that ſhe gave her miſtreſs 
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time to conquer her confuſion; which having 5 5 | 
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Chap. 11. A FOUNDLING: 77 
ſhe ſiniled on her maid; and told her, «ſhe was cer- 
© tainly in love with this young fellow. I in love, 


+ Madam!” anſwers ſhe, upon my word, Ma am, 
_ © I aſſure you, Ma'am, upon my ſoul, Ma'am, I am 
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_ + Seagrim's dirty leavings . 2 
Perhaps Sophia might have ſuffered her maid to 
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«© not.” Why, if you was, cries her miſtreſs, 1 
© ſee no reaſon that you fhould be aſhamed of it 4 


for he is certainly a pretty fellow. Yes, Ma am 
anſwered the other, that he is, the moſt hand- 


ſomeſt man I ever ſaw in my life. Yes, to be ſure 
that he is, and, as your ladyſhip ſays, I don't know 
why I ſhould be aſhamed of loving him, though 
he is my betters. To be ſure gentle folks are bat 
fleſh and blood no more than us ſervants. Beſides, 
as for Mr Jones, thof ſquire Allworthy hath 
made a gentleman of him, he was not ſo good as 
myſelf by birth: for thof I am a poor body, lam 
an honeſt perſon's child, and my father and mo- 
ther were married, which is more-than ſome people 
can ſay, as high as they hold their heads. Marry, 
come up! I affure you, my dirty couſin ! thof his 
ſkin be ſo white, and to be ſure, it is the moſt 
whiteft that ever was ſeen, I am a Chriſtian as well 
as he, and no-body can ſay that I am baſe- born, 
my grand-father was a clergyman“, and would 
have been very angry, I believe, to have thought 
any of his family thould have taken up with Molly . 


by 


run on in this manner, from wanting ſufficient ſpirits 


to ſtop her tongue, which the reader may probably 7] 
_ conjecture was no very eaſy taſk : for, certainly there 


were ſome paſſages in her ſpeech, which were far 


from being agreeable to the lady. However, ſhe 
no checked the torrent, as there ſeemed no end of 
its flowing. I wonder, ſays ſhe, * at your aſſu- 


* rance, in daring to talk thus of one of my father's 
friends. As to the wench, I order you never to 
. | 55 5 HS | 


This is the fecond perſon of low condition whom we have 
recorded in this hiſtory, to have ſprung from the clergy. It is 


to be hoped ſuch inſtances will, in future ages, when ſome pro- 
vifion is made for the families of the inferior clergy, appear 


ſtranger than they can be thought at prefens,* - 


yo FP: mention 


in TIR AISTORY © or Book IV. 


mention her name to me. And, with regard to the | 
C young gentleman's birth, thoſe 'who can ſay no? 


e * thing more to his diſadvantage, may as well be 


© filent on that head, as I deſire you will be for the | 
future. 
I am ſorry I have end your tadyſkip,” an- 
ſwered Mrs Honour, I am ſure I hate Molly Sea- 
* grim as much as your ladyſhip can, and as for 
- * abubing ſquire Jones, I can call all the ſervants in 
the houſe to witneſs, that whenever any talk bath. 
been about baſtards, I have always taken his part: 
for which of you; ſays I to the ſootman, would. 
not be a baſtard, if he could, to be made a gentle- 


«a 


man of? and, ſays I, I am ſure he is a very fine | 


* gentleman; and he hath one of the whiteſt- hands 


e in the world: for to be ſure ſo he hath; and, 


* ſays 1, one of the ſweeteſt temperedeſt, beſt natur- 


9 edeſt man in the world he is; and, ſays I, all the 


© ſervants and neighbours all Tound the country 
loves him. And, to be ſure, J could tell your la- 
dy ſbip ſomething, but that I am afraid it would 
* offend you. What could you tell me, Ho- 
-< nour?” ſays Sophia. * Nay, Ma/am, to be ſure yotr | 
meant nothing by it, therefore 1 would not have 
pour ladyſhip be offended. ——* Prithee tell me, 
mMys W I will know it this inſtant.” * Why, 
' * Maam,” anſwered Mrs Hosour, © he came into 
the room, one day laſt week when I was at work, 
and there lay your ladyſhip's muff on a chair, and 
© to be ſure he put his hands into it, that very muff 
s your ladyſhip gave me but yeſterday : La, ſays I, 
_ © Mr Jones, you will ſtretch my lady's muif and 
4 ſpoil it; but he ſtill kept his hands in it, and then 
* he kiſſed it——to be fure, I hardly ever ſaw ſuch a 
'* kiſs m my life as he gave 1 ſuppoſe he 
did not know it was mine, replied Sophia. Your 
4 ladyſhip thall hear, Ma'am. He kiſſed it again 
and again, and ſaid 1t was the prettieſt muff in the - 
World. La! Sir, ſays 1, you have ſeen it a hun- 
dred times.. Yes, Mrs Honour, cry'd he; 
but who can ſee any thing beautiful in the pre- 
4 Ones of ooo 18 2 but N mays that's not all 
| * | * neither, | 
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| 
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* neither, but I hope your ladyſhip wont be offend" 


* your ladyſhip was playing on the harpſichord to my 


© maſter, Mr jones was ſtung in the next room, and 


© methought he looked melancholy. © La! fays I; 
thoughts, ſays I.. Why, huſſy, ſays he, ſtarting 


s ſqueezing me by the hand— Oh! Mrs Honour, 


fays he, how happy will that man be!” and then 


he ſighed; upon my troth, his breath is as ſweet 


las a noſegay—but to be ſure he meant no harm by 


© it. So I hope your ladyſhip will not mention 2 
© word; for he gave me a crown never to mention it, 


and made me {wear upon a book, but I believe, in- 
'- ©” deed; it wa not the bible pl 
Till ſomething of a more beautiful red than ver- 


neg. % A POUNDLING —( uj 


ed, for to be ſure he meant nothing: one day aa 


Mr Jones, what's the matter! a penny for our 


up from a dream, what can I be thinking of, when. | 
that angel your miſtreſs is playing?” and then 


milion be found out, I ſhall ſay nothing of Sophia's 


colour on this occaſion. * Honour, ſays ſne, 


if you will not mention this any more to me, - nor 
to any body elſe, I will not betray you-—l mean, 1 


* will not be angry; but I am afraid of your tongues 


Why, my girl, will you give it ſuch liberties ?? 
 * Nay, Ma'am,“ anſwered ſhe, * to be ſure, I would 
+ ſooner cut out my tongue than offend your lady- 


* ſhip—to be ſure, I ſhall never mention a word that 


your ladyſhip would not have me.. Why, 


would not have you mention this any more, ſaid 
Sophia, for it may come to my father's ears, and 


he would be angry with Mr Jones, though I really 
© believe, as you ſay, he meant nothing. I ſhould be 


very angry myſelf if I imagined'— Nay, Ma'am,“ 


ſays Honour, I proteſt, I believe he meant nothing, 

1 thought he talked as if he was out of his ſenſes ; 
© nay, he ſaid he believed he was beſide himſelf when 
© he had ſpoken the words. Ay, Sir, ſays I, I be- 


© lieve ſo too.“ Yes,” ſays he, Honour, —but I 


ik ur ladyſhip's pardon; I could tear my tongue 
© ont for. offending you.” Go on, fays Sophia, 
© you may mention any thing you have not told me 


before.“ Yes, Honour,” ſays he, (this was ſome 


i | time 
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© JH brad wins 
* neither ſuch a coxcomb, . to think 
of her in any other deli 
„ ſuch I will always w 


« 

3 hav ave 

_ © the other day when I gave you warning; but if 
* have 
3 


which had 


morning, than ſhe, at the time, had appreb | 
| fould be. As to the preſent firuation of hen mind, 


af 
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me the crown) 1am 


» but as my goddeſs; as 
ip and adore her while I 
have breath. „Thi -was all, Ma am, I will be 
„worn, to the beſt of my remembrance ; I was in a 
paſſion wel him myſelf, till 1 found: he meant no 


_ © harm.“ Indeed, Honour, ſays Sophia, I believe 


you a real affcRion for me; I was provoked 
the 


"you a defire to ſtay with me, you ſhall. 1 

ſure, Ma am, anſwered Mrs Honour, I ſhall 
mn ver deſire to part with your ladyſhip. To be fure 
* I almoſt cried my eyes out when you gave me 


1 warning. It would be very ungrateful in me, to 
« delire to leave your ladyſhip; becauſe as why, E 
* ſhould never get ſo good a place again. I am fure 


© | would hve and die with your ladyſnip for, as 
poor Mr Jones ſaid, happy is the man — 
Here the dinner-bell interrupted” 2 converſation 
ht ſuch an effect en Sophia, that 
ſhe was, perhaps, more obliged te her bleeding in the 
ended ſhe 


I ſhalt adhere to a rule of Horace, by not attempting : 
to deſeribe it, from deſpair of ſucceſs. Moſt of my 
readers wilt ſuggeſt it eaſily to themſelves; and the 


few Who cannot, would not underſtand the picture, 
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1 17 THE » SERIOUS in writing, and for whe pre 
it i introduced. ; 
Te 8 there may be no cite 5 in this 1 
. digious work which will give the reader leſs 
bi pleaſure in the peruſing, than thoſe which have 
en the author the greateſt pains in compoſing. 
5 e theſe, probably, may be reckoned thoſe initial 
| - eſſays which we have prefixed to the hiſtorical matter 
: eontained in every book; and which we have deter» © 
a mined to be eſſentially neceſſary to this kind of writ» 5 
a in of which we have ſet ourſelves at the head. 
: | or this our determination we do not hold ourſelves 
4 frictly bound to aſſign any reaſon; it being abu 
k dantly ſufficient that we have laid it down as a rule 
neceſfary to be obſerved in all proſaie · comic · epie- wri- 
5 ting. Who ever demanded the reaſons of that nice 
5 unity of time or place which is now eſtabliſhed to be 
ſio effential to dramatic poetry? What critic hath been 
ever aſked, why a play may not contain two days as 9 


9 fa 


well as one? Ir why the audience (provided: they * I 


r 


r 
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be wafted fifty miles as well as five ? Hath any com-; 
mentator well aecounted for the limitation which an 
antient critic hath ſet to the drama, which he will 
have contain neither more nor leſs than five ts? Or 
| hath, any one living attempted to explain, what the 
modern judges of our theatres mean by that word 
Low; by which they have happily ſucceeded in ba- 
niſhing all humour from the ſtage, and have made 
the theatre as dull as a drawing-room ? Upon all theſe _ 
accaſions, the world ſeems to have embraced'a\maxim 
oi our law, viz. cuicunque in arte ſua perito credengum 
et: for it ſeems, perhaps, difficult to conceive. that 
any one ſhould have had enough of impudenee, to lay 
down dogmatical rules in any art or ſcience without 
the leaſt foundation. In ſuch cafes, therefore, we are 
apt to conclude, there are ſound and good reaſons at 
| ' the bottom, though we are unfortunately not able to 
ſee ſo far. : 
| Now, in reality, the eld have paid too great a 
| compliment to critics, and have imagined them men 
ef much greater profundity than they really are. 
5 From this complaiſance, the critics have been embol- 
dened to afſume a dictatorial power, and have ſo far 
” Aucceeded, that they are now become the maſters, 
and have the aſſurance to give laws to thoſe-authors 
from whole predeceſſors they originally received them. 
- The critic, rightly conſidered, is no more than the 
Z "clerk, whoſe office it is to tranſcribe the rules and 
Jaws laid down by thoſe great judges; whoſe vaſt 
ſſtrength of genius hath placed them in the Ight of 
flegiflators, in the ſeveral ſciences over which they 
preſided. This office was all which the critics of old 
| afpired to, nor did they ever dare to advance a fen- 
tence, without ſupporting i it by the er of che 
judge from whence it was borrow : 
But in procefs of time, and in ages of 6 
| 2 clerk began to invade the power, and aſſume the 
dignity of his maſter. The laws of writing were no 
; longer founded on the practice of the author, but on 
the dictates of the critic. The clerk became the 
Jegiſlator, and thoſe very peremptorily gave laws, 
whole bulineſs it was, at ae to tranſcribe He 
| ence 


| Chap. 1 


\ 


tal in a great author, were by thele critics conſidered 
to conſtitute his chief merit, and tranſmitted as ef- 


ſtance. They acted as a judge would, who ſhould 


adhere to the lifeleſs letter of law, and reject the ſpirit, . 


Little circumſtances, which were, perhaps, acciden» 


ſentials to be obſerved by all his ſueceſſors. To theſs 
encroachments, Time and Ignorance, the two great 
fupporters of impoſture, gave authority; and thus, 
many rules for goed writing have been eſtabliſhed, 
which have not the leaſt foundation in truth or na» 


ture; and which commonly ſerve for no other pur- 


poſe than to curb. and reſtrain. genius, in the ſame 


manner as it would have reſtrained the dancing · maſter, : 


had the many excellent treatiſes on that art laid it 


Gown 26-26 e EEE 

in chains. : 
To avoid, therefore, all imputation of laying down 

a rule for poſterity, founded only on the authority of 


ihſe dixit ; for which, to ſay the truth, we have not 
e profoundeſt veneration, we ſhall here wade the 
Privilege above contended for, and proceed to lay be- 


fore the reader the reaſons which have induced us to 


 Interſperſe theſe ſeveral digreflive eſſays in _ courſe 


ſhare in conſtituting in us the idea of all beauty, as 


of this work. 

And here we ſhall of neceſfity be led to open a neve 
vein of knowledge, which, if it hath. been diſcovered, 
hath not, to our remembrance; been wrought on by 
any antient or modern writer. This vein id no other 


than that of contraſt, which runs through all the 


works of rhe creation, and may probably have a ey 


well natural as artificial: for what demonſtrates the 
beauty and excellence of any thing, but its reverſe? 
Thus the beauty of day, and that of ſummer, is ſet 


off by the horrors of night and winter. And, I be- 


Heve, if it was poſſible for a man to have ſeen only 


Tr | 


beer hams A | 


A FOUNDLING: 17 
„Hence aroſe an obvious, and, perhaps, an una- - 


voidable error: for theſe erities being men of ſhal- 
low capacities, very eaſily miſtook mere form for ſub- 


and the painter, by the contraſt of his Re om 
| acquires great applauſe. _ | 


276 


But to avoid too ſerious an air: can it be doubted, 


benefit of her charms, in the eye of a man who had 
never ſeen one bf another caſt? The ladies themſelves 


_ ſeem ſo ſenſible of this, that they are all induſtrious 


to procure foils; nay, they will Cong fotls to them- 


ſelves: for I have obſerved (at Bath particularly) that 
they endeavour to appear as ugly as poſſible in the 
morning, in order to itt off that beauty which they 


intend to ſhew you in the evening. 

Moſt artiſts have this ſecret in practice, tho! ſome, 
perhaps, have not much ſtudied the theory. The 
jeweller knows, that the fineſt brilliant requires a foil: 


eat genius among watt: illustrate this matter 
Fully, J cannot, indeed, range him under any gene- 


ral head of common artiſts, as he hath a title to be 


2 0 among thoſe 
| Inventas gui vitam excoluere per. artet. 


| Who hi invented. arts have life improv'd. 


1. mean hare the i inventor of that moſt exquikie Y 


dertainment, called the Englith Pantomime. 


This entertainment conſiſted of two parts, hich 


the inventor difiinguiſhed by the names of the ſerious 


and the comic; The ſerious exhibited a certain num- 


- 


ber of heathen gods and heroes, who were certainty | 
| the worſt and dulleſt company. into which an audi- 
ence was ever introduced; and (which was a ſecret 


known to few) were actually intended ſo to be, in 


. THE HISTORY OF Hook v. 


bot that the fineſt woman in the world would loie all 


order to contraſt the comic part of the entertainment, 


and to moe the bricks > ban to che better A 
vantage. 
This was, 9 no very civil uſe of cuch per- 
ſonages; but the contrivance was, nevertheleſs, inge- 
nious enough, and had its effect. And this will now 
plainly appear, if inſtead of ſerious and comie, we 


ſupply the words duller and dulleſt ; for the comic 


* Oy duller than any thing. before ſhewn 9 2 + 


— 
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tive degree of dulneſs, which compoſed the ſerious. 


So intolerably ſerious, indeed, were theſe gods and 
keroes, that harlequin (though the Engliſh gentleman 


of that name is not at all related to the French fami- 


ly, for he is of a much more ſerious diſpoſition) was 


always welcome on the ſtage, as he relieved 2 au- 


| dience from worſe company. 


Judicious writers have always 7 pradtiſed this art of 


eee with great ſucceſs. I have been ſurpriſed 
that Horace ſhould cavil at this art in Homer; but 


indeed he contradicts himſelf in the very next line, = 


Indignor guandoque bonus dermitat Homeruc, 
V. erm opere in longo fas oft obrepere ſomnum. 


I grieve if &er great Homer chance to ſleep, 


Let ſlumbers on long works have right to creep. 


For we are not here to underſtand, as, . 
ſome dee, that an author actually falls aſleep while 


he is writing. It is true that readers are too apt to be 


ſo overtaken; but if the work was as long as any of 
Oldmixon, the author himſelf is too well entertained 


to be ſubject to the leaſt ee He Us e 
Pope obſerves. | i 


Sleepleſs himſelf to give kis readers deep. 


To ſay the truth, theſe ſoporific parts are 10 r 5 
ſcenes of Serious artfully interwoven, in order to con- 


c A FOUNDEING. | us 
| the ſtage, and could be ſet off only by that ſuperla- 


traſt and ſet off the reſt; and this is the true mean» - 


ing of a late facetious writer, who told the public, 


that whenever he was dull, they might be aſſured there 
was a deſign in it. | | 
In this light then, or rather in this aa 4 
would have the reader to conſider theſe initial eſſays. 
And after this warning, if he ſhall be of opinion, that 
he can find enough of ſerious in other parts of this 

hiſtory, he may paſs over theſe, in which we profeſs 

to be laboriouſſy dull, and . the 1 books 


CHAT - 


at the ſecand chapter. | 
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[5 ach My Jones receives r | friendly vifit * 
bis confinement ; "with ſome fine touches of n 148720 
"Rr love, e vifbls 10 the naked 9. 


OM Jon had 9 during A -_ 


ment, though ſome, perhaps, were not ve 


agreeable to him. Mr Allworthy faw him almoſt 


every day; but though he pitied Tom's ſufferings, 
and Soeren, approved the — behaviour which had 


occaſioned them; yet he thought this was a favour- 


able opportunity to bring him to a ſober ſenſe of his 
- Indiſereet conduct; and that | wholeſome advice for 
that purpoſe could never be applied at a more proper 


ſeaſon than at the preſent; when the mind was ſoftened 
by pain and ſickneſs, and alarmed by danger; and 
when its attention was unembarraſſed with thoſe tur- 


bulent Paffons, which engage us in the purſuit of 

| plcaſure. | 
Atall ſeaſons, ere whos! the good man was 
alone with the youth, eſpecially when the latter was 


totally at eaſe, he took occaſion to remind bim of his 


Former miſcarriages, but in the mildeſt and tendereſt 


manner, and only in order to introduce the eaution, | 


which he preſcribed for his future behaviour; © on 


© which- alone,“ he aſſured him, would depend his 


"ON felicity, and the kindneſs which he might yet 
: te himſelf to receive at the hands of his fa- 


5 n by adoption, unleſs he ſhould hereafter forfeit 


_ © his good opinion: for as to what had paſt,” he ſaid, 
« jt ſhould be all forgiven and forgotten. He there- 
fore adviſed him to make a good uſe of this acci- 
dent, that fo in the end it might r viſitation 
for his own good.” 


Thwackum was: likewiſe pretty Modes in his 


viſits ; ; and he too conſidered a ſick-bed to be a cone 


venient ſcene for lectures. His ſtile, however, was 
more ſevere than Mr Allworthy's : be told his pupil, 


that he ought to look on his broken limb as a judg · 


4 e Heaven on his ſins. That 1 | 
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come him to be daily on his knees, pouring forth 
thankſgivings that he had broken his arm only, and 
e not his neck; which, latter, he ſaid, was 2 

probably reſerved for ſome future occaſion, 15 
„that, perhaps, not very remote. For his part,“ 
he ſaid, be had often wondered ſome judgment 
had not overtaken bim before; but it might be 
* perceived: by this, that divine puniſhments, _ 1 


flow, are always ſure.” | Hence likewiſe he advi 
him to foreſee, with equal certainty, the greater 
eri which were yet behind, and which were as 


C ſore as this of overtaking him in his ſtate” of re- 
*,probacy-. Theſe are, aid he, to be averted only 
by ſuch a thorough and ſincere repentance, as is not 
to be expected or hoped for, from one fo abandoned 
in his youth, and whoſe mind, I am afraid, is total- 
ly corrupted. It is my duty, however, to exhort 
you to this repentance, though I too well know all 
exhortations will be vain and fruitleſs. But /iber- 
avi animam meam, I can accuſe my own conſcience 
of no neglect; though it is, at the ſame time, with 
the utmoſt concern, I ſee you travelling on to cer · 
tain miſery in this world, and to as certain damna- 
tion inñ the next.“ 
Square talked in a very een s he ſaid, 
Such accidents as a broken bone were. below the 


« i - 


N 


dantly ſufficient to reconcile the mind to any of theſe 
miſchances, to reflect that they are liable to befal 
the wiſeſt of mankind, and are undoubtedly for the 
good of the whole.“ He ſaid, it was a mere abuſe 
of words, to call thoſe things evils, i in which there 
was no moral unfitneſs: that pain, which was the 
vworſt conſequence of ſuch accidents, was the molt 


* contemptible thing in the world ;* with more of 
the like ſentences, extracted out of the ſecond book 


of Tully's Tuſculan queſtions, and from the great 
Lord Shaftſbury. In prononueing theſe he was one 


day ſo eager, that he unfortunately bit lis tongue; 


and in ſuch a manner, that it not only put an end to ; 
his diſcourſe; but ereated much emotion in him, and 


5 Cauſed him-to matter an oath or why but what was 


Vor. VII. worſt 


{ 


conſideration of a wiſe man. That it was abun- 
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-profefſed much regard for him, and as 


preſent, And * hetd all och doctrine Ar be-1 1. 
theniſh and acheiſtical, an opportunity to clap a judg- 


ment on his back. Now this was done with fo mall- 


cious a ſneer, that it totally unhinged (if I may ſo ſay) 
the temper of the philoſopher, which che bile of his 
tongue had ſomewhat ruffled; and as he was diſabled 
from venting his wrath at his lips, he had poſſihl 


found a more violent method of revenging himſelf, 
had not the ſurgeon, who was then Icky" 3 in the 


room, contrary to his own weeds, ne and 
preſerved the peace. 5 * e 
Me Blifil viſited his friewd Tomes 50 8 and 
never alone. This worthy young man, however, 
rn 
at his misfortune: but cautiouſly avoided -any iti 
macy, leſt, as he frequently hinted, it might conta- 


minate the ſobriety of his ow character: for which 


purpoſe, be had conſtantly in his mouth chat proverb 


in which Solomon ſpeaks againſt evil communication. 
Mot that he was ſo bitter as Thwackum ; for he al- 


ways expreſſed ſome hopes of Tom's reformation ; ; 
« which,” he ſaid, © the unparallelled- ore ſhewn 
by his uncle on this occaſion, opp tie ee ly effect 


| [+ in one not abſolutely abandoned; bi cluded, 


if Mr Jones ever offends Rereafter; 4 1 ſhall not be 


2 able to ſay a ſylable in his: favour.” 


As to ſquire Weſtern, he was igen out of the 
robes Nanleg when he was engaged either in the 


field, or over his bottle. Nay, he would ſometimes 


retire hither to take his beer, and it was not without 


difficulty, that he was prevented from forcing Jones 


te take his beer too: for no quack ever held his noſ · 


trum to be a more general panacea than he did this; 


which, he ſaid, had more virtue in it than was in all 


the phyſic in an aputhecary's hop. He was, however, 


by much intreaty, prevailed on to forbear the appli- 


cation of this eee: but from ſerenading his pa- 
tient every hunting: morning with the horn W his 
- window, it was impoſſible to with-hold him; nor did 


he ever lay aſide that hallow, with which he entered 
into all * viſited * 8 my 
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a battle for thee below ſtairs with the thick parſon 
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awake. Or aſleep. 3 41 12. 5 Le "7 
This boiſterous „ it meant no „ rn 


ſo. happily it effected 3 and was abundantly com- 
v0 


penſated to Jones, n as he was able to ſet up, 
by the company of Sophia, whom the ſquire then 
brought to viſit him; nor was it, indeed, Jong before 
Jones was able to attend her to the karpſichord, where- 
ſhe- would: kindly condeſrend. for hours together, to. 


charm him with the moſt delicious muſic, unleſs when : 


the ſquire thought proper to interrupt ber, by inſiſt-. Fe 


ing on old Sir Simon, or large, other of his. Favourite; 


pieces K. „ 
. the niceſt guard: which Sophia en». 
deavoured to ſet on her behaviour, ſhe.could not avoid 


letting ſome appearances now and then flip forth : for: 


love may again be likened to a diſeaſe in this, that 
when it is denied a vent in one part, it will certainly 
break out in another. What her lips therefore con- 


ocaled, her eyes, her bluſhes, and many little: 1 invo- 


luntary actions, betrayed. 


One day when Sophia was Ain on the harpfi- 
chord, and Jones was attending, the ſquire came. 
into the room, crying. There, Tom, I have hack 


© Thwackum.—He: hath: been a- telling Allworthy,. 
before my face, that the broken bone was a judg> 
ment upon thee. D n it, ſays I. how can that be? 
Did not he come by it in defence of a young woman? 
a judgment indeed! pox, if he never doth any thing 
* worle, he wil go to heaven ſooner than all the 
7 parſoad in the country. He bath, more reaſon to 
* glary in it, than to be aſhamed of it. Indeed. 


Sir, ſays Jones, I have no reaſon for either; but 


if itpreſerved: Miſs Weſtern, I ſhall always think i 4 
the happieſt accident of my life.. And to gu, 
ſaid the quire. “ to zet Allworthy againſt thee vor- 


A it —D—n un, if-the: parſon had — had: his pet - 


* ticuoats on, I ſhould have lent un o fick: for L 

„love thee dearly, my boy, and d—n- me ii there is 
* any ching in my power whieh I won't do ſor thee. 
b thy choice of alt the horſes in my, ſtable 


e K - to- morrow 
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Ts 22 LG 223 8 ing, . e datz che Che n 
A Miſs Slouch. Wy thanked him, but deciined- 
accepting the'offer.—<'Nay/ added the”ſquire, * ſhu't 
. © ha the ſorrel mare that Sophy rode. She coſt me 
fifty guineas, and comes ſix years old this graſs,” 
If ſhe had colt me a thouſand,” cries. Jones. palion-: 
© ately, * I would hase given her te the dogs.“ 
© Pooh ! pooh! anſwered Weſtern, What, becauſe. 
* the broke thy arm. Shouldſt forget and Torgive.' 
1 thooght hadſt been mere a man than to bear- 
* malice againſt a dumb ereature . Here Sophia in- 
terpoſed, and put an end to thie converſatĩon, by de-“ 

firing her father's leave to Play to bim; a requeſt 
which he never refuſed. e 

The countenance of Sophia had eee more 
than one change during the foregoing ſpeeches: and 
probabiy the imputed the paſſionate: reſentment, which 
Jones had expreſſed againit the mare, to a different 

| 3 from that from which her father had derived 
| Her ſpirits were at rhis time in a viſible flutter 4; 
: 5 ſhe played fo intolerably ill, that had not Weſtern 

ſoon fallen afleep,” he muſt have remarked it. Jones, 

However, who was ſufficiently awake, and was not 
without an ear, any more than wirhout eyes, | made: 
fome obſervations; which being joined to all which 
the reader may remember to have paſſed formerly. 
gave him pretty ſtron aſſurances, when he came to 
reflect on the whole, that all was not well in the ten- 
der boſom of Sophia. An opinion which many young 
gentlemen will, I doubt not, extremely wonder at his 

not having been well confirmed in long ago. To 
confeſs the truth, he had rather too much Si ence' 40 
himſelf, and was not forward enough i in ſeeing the ad- 
vances of a young lady; a misfortune which can be 

cured only. by that early wneduention Wachiner 
7 Pry ſo bag in faſhion. 

When theſe: — had fully when poſſeſſion of 
Jones, they occaſioned a perturbation in his mind, 
| which, in à conſtitution leſs pure and fiem than his, 
migut have been, at ſuch a ſeaſon, attended with very 
dangerous ſconſequences. He vas truly ſenſible of 
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in them. They were, ; 
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perſon, . s ssd her 


tenderly loved her goodneſs... a realty, a 26 be wo — 
never once entertained any thought of 


poſſeſſing her, 
nor had ever given the leaſt voluntary art to- 
. he had a much ſtronger paſſion for 
her than he himſelf was acquainted with. His heart 
now br uten the ſull ſecret, at at the ſame time: 


. * Hs Sts” 2 . 0 1 | 
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L which now aroſe in Jones to, have. — {io 
— and delicious, that they, would rather tend to- 


produce a chearful ſerenity. in the mind, than any 


of thoſe dangerous effects which we have mention 


od; but in fact, ſenſations of this kind, however: de 
| Beious, are at their firſt recognition, of a very tur 


multuous nature, and have: very little of the opjate- 
moreover, in the preſent caſe, 
embittered with certain · cireumBiances, which, being 
mized withiſweeter ingredients, tended - altogether te 
compoſe a draught that might be termed: bitter · iweet z. 
chan which, as nothing can be more diſagreeable ta 
the palate, ſo nothing, in. the eee ne - 
can be ſo 1 injurisus-t0 the mind. 
For firſt, . though: he. had pL; foundation to- 
ee himſelf: in what be. had obſerved in Sophia, 


he: was not yet: free from doubt of miſeonitr ung 


eompuſſiam or; at. beſt, eſl ecm, into a Wurtner re- 


gard. He. was far from à ſanguine aſſurance that 


Sophia bad any ſuch affection towards him, as might: 
promiſe his inelinations · that harveſt, which, if they” 


were enconraged and nurſed, theꝝ would fanally- 2 
up to require. Beſides; if he could bope to find no 


bar to his happineſs from. the daughter, De thought 

himſelf. certain e . an eſſe dual bar: 2 

3 was a:country ?fquire- in his 
3 _ diver- 
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ſeQion for his only davghter, and had oſten ſignified 


nun his cups, the pleaſure he propoſed in feeing her 


4 to one of the richeſt men in the county. 
Jones was not fo vain and ſenſeleſs n coxcomb as co 

&, from any regard which Weſtern had pr ofeſẽ 
Ter bit, | that he would ever be induced to lay a- 
fide theſe views of advancing his daughter. He well 


knew, that fortune is generalfy the principal, if not. 
the ſole conſideration, which operates on the beſt of 
parents in theſe matters: for friendſhip makes us 


warmly eſpouſe the intereſt of others; ide it is very 
cold to the gratification of- their paſſions. Indeed, 

to fee] the happineſs which may reſult from - this, it 
by neceſſary. we ſhould: poſſeſs the pafſion ourſelves" 
As he had-therefore-'no- hopes of obtaining her ſa- 


ther's eonſent; fb he thought to endeavour do ſueceed 


Without it, and by fuch means to fruſtrate the great 


point of Mr. Weſtern's life, was to make a very ill 
uſe of his hoſpitality, and a. very ungrateful return 


to the many little favours received (however rough- 
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) at his hands. If he ſaw ſueh a conſequence with : 


Horror and diſdain, how much more was he ſhocked: 


with what regarded Mr Allwerthy; to whom, as 
he had more than filial: obligations, ſo''had--he- fop 
him mere than filial piety ? le knew the nature 


of that good man to be ſo averſe to any-baſeneſs'or 


treachery, that the leaſt A of ſuch a kind 


would make the fight of the guilty perſon for ever 


odious to his eyes, and his 9 4 deteſtable ſound: 


in his ears. The appearance ef ſuch unſurmount- 


able difficulties was ſufficientto have inſpired him with 


deſpair; however ardent his . wiſhes: had been; bub 


even theſe were eontrouled by compaſſion for ano- 


ther woman. The idea of lovely Molly nay intru- 
ded itſelf before him. He ae eternal conſtan- 


| ey in her arms, and ſhe had as. often vowed never to 
— his deſerting her. He now ſaw her in all the 


| Hable, and r the gccas 
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moſt ſhocking poſtures of death: Bay, he conſidered 
all the miſerics of proſtitution to which ſne would be 


SEE 
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for he well the hatred which all her neighs | 
rn and even her own filters, . bore: her, and how 


ready they would all be to tear her to pieces. Indeed. | 


he had expoſed her to more envy than ſhame, or ra- 


ther to the latter by means of the former: for many 


women. abuſed her for being a whore, while they ens 
vied her her lover and her finery, and would have 


been themſelves glad to have purchaſed” theſe at the 


ſame rate. The ruin, there fore, of the poor gir muſt, 
he foreſaw, unavoidably attend. his deſerting her; and 


- this thought ung — to. the ſoul. Poverty and di- 


ſtreſs ſeemed to — to give none a right of aggrava · 
ting thoſe misfortunes. The meanneſs of her condition. 
did not repreſent her miſery as of little conſequence- 


in his eyes, nor did it appear to juſtify, or even to. 


Palliate, his guilt, in ' bringing that miſery upon her. 
But why do I mention juſtification? His. on heart 
would not ſuffer him to deſtroy a human creature 


who, he thought loved him, and had te that love. 


ſacrificed her innocence. His on good heart plead- 


ed her cauſe; not as à cold venal advocate; but as 


one intereſted in the event, and which Mud itſelſ 


deeply ſhare in all che bo, eee e e os 
another. 21 


When this powkalabadrodiaynd ſollciently raiſe 


the pity; of Jones, by painting poor Molly in. all the 


eircumſtances of wretchedneſs.; it artfully called in 
the aſſiſtanoe of another paſſion, and. repreſented the 
— in all the amiable colours of youth, health, and 

auty; as one greatly the object of deſire, and much 


more ſo, at leaſt to a good mind, ann at the 


ſame tune, ue b en uf compaiion.”« e c 
Amidſt theſe thoughts, poor Jones paſſed! a long 
beepleſs night, and in the morning the reſult of the 


whole was. eee e and to. think. no more | 


of Sophia. 
In this virtuous. e 3 alt-the 
next day till the evening, .cheriſhing the idea of 
Molly, and driving Sephia from his thoughts; but 
a very trifling accident ſet all his 
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in reality, it was no ſeed. thing, 
ſome young fellow; and for- that — 
Hongur had ſome regard; but this was perfe&tly in- 
kiſcriminate:: for having been croſſed in the: love 
83 bore: a certain nobleman's footman, who 
bad baſely deſerted her aſter a promiſe of inarriage, 
ſue had ſo ſecurely kept together the broken remains 
of. her heart, that no man — erer ſince been able 
ta poſſeſs himſelf of any ſingle fragment. She vien - 
ad all handſome men with that equal regard and be- 
nevolence, which a ſober and virtuous mind bears to 


A the She might, indeed, be called a- lover- 
of — An ailover of mankind; pre- 
— 5 oven another for corporeal, as he for men 
qualifications; but never carrying this preference. = 
— as to . any re thei philoſophis: | 


caliſcrenity of her temper. - 


The day after Mr Jones had that. conflict with: 


himſelf, whieh we have ſeen in the preceding chap - 
ter, Mrs Honour came into his: room, ànd findin 
him alone, began in the following manner: 24 


S ir, here do yon think I have been? I warrants- 

* you, you would not gueſs in fifty years; but if o 
Aid gueſs, to be ſure, I muſt not tell you neither. 
« Nay, if it be ſomething which you - muſt not tell. 
me, ſaid Jones, I ſhall have the-curiofity to ini 


* Ave, and 1 know you G will not be ſo banbarous ta 
Sabi me.) + L den- ** erics ſhe, why E 


— 
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„ould > you neither, for that matter ; q for to 
be ſure you won't mention it any more. And for 


that matter, i you knew where | have been, un- 


„ leſs you knew What I have been about, it would 
not ſignify much. Nay, I don't ſee why it ſhould | 


de kept a ſecret, for my part; for to be ſure the is 


the beſt lady in the world.“ Upon this, Jones be- 
gan to beg earneſtly to be let into this ſecret, and 


_ faithfully promiſed not to divulge it. She then pro- 
ceeded thus: Why, you mult know, Sir, my young 


lady ſent me to. inquire after Molly Seagrim, and 
to fee whither the weneh wanted any thing; to be 
4 ſure I did not care to go, methinks; but ſervants. 


muſt do what they are ordered---How could your 


* undervalue [youeelf ſo, Mr Jones? -S my lady 
© bid me go, and carry her ſome linen, and other 
< things: —She' is too good. If ſuch forward ſluts- 
< were ſeat to Bridewelſ, it would be better for: them 
© I' told my-lady, ſays I. Madam, your la*ſhip is en- 
© couraging idleneſs— And was my Sophia ſo 


good: fays Jones... My Sophia! I aſſure you, 
* marry come up; anſwered Honour. And yet 0 5 


© you knew all, 


indeed, if I was as Mr jones, I 


_ « ſhould look a little "bi her than ſuch trumpery as 
Molly Seagrim.“ hat do you mean by theſe 


words, reptizd — © If I knew all?!“ I mean 


what 1 — ſays Honour. Don't you remem- 


ber putting your hands in my lady's muff once? 


vow I could almoſt find in my heart to tell, if T 


<'was certain my lady would never come to che hea- 
ring on't. ones then made ſeverał ſolemn proteſts. 
© ations.” And Honour proceeded— then; to be ſure, 


my lady gave me that muff; and afterwards,” 
hearing what von had done Then you told 


„her What 1 had done! interrupted Jones. If I 
« did, Sic, anfwered ſhe, you need not be angry 
© with- me. Many's the man would have given his 
* head to bave had my lady told, if they had known 


might be proud but, I proteſt, I have a great 


« n not to tell ou.“ . intreaties, 
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for, to be ſure, the biggeſt lord in the land. 
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8 prevailed on her to go on thus: en 
muſt know then, Sir, that my en had given chis 
muff to me; but about a day or two after I had 
told her the ſtory, ſhe quarreis with her new, muff, 
6 and to be lure it is the prettieſt that ever was ſeen. 
8 „ Honour, ſays ſhe, —this i is an odious muff; it is too 
for ine · I eanꝭt wear it till 1 can get another, 
you maſt let me have my old one again, and yen 
may have this in the room ont for ſhe's. a; good 
en, and ſcorns to give a thing and take a thing. 
. promile yen that. 3 fetched it her 
« back. again, and, I believe, ſhe. bath, worn it upon 
her arm almoſt ever ſince, and 1 warrants hath ow ; 
it many a kiſs. when. no body, bath ſeen. ber.“ ann 
Here the converſation was interrupted by Mr. 
| Weſtern himſelf, who came to ſummon. Jones to the 
barpſichord ; whither the poor young fellow went all 


pale and trembling. | Ibis Weſtern obſerved, but on 


_ ſeeing Mrs Honour, .impated: it to a wrong cauſe; 
and Raving given, Jones a hearty curſe between jeſt 
and earneſt, be bid him beat abroads. and not. —_— 
9p ahe game'in his WAFTED.:.; l 1 0 3 
Sophia looked this evening with. morethan vial 
beauty, and we may believe it was no ſmall addition 
to her charms, in che eye of Mr Jones, — 1 now 
happened to have on her right arm this ver PIN 
She was playing one of her father's — tunes, 
and he was leaning bn her chair, when the muff fell 
ever her * and put her out. This ſo diſeon- 
Lerted the Iquire, that her ſnatched: the muff from. 
her, and wich a hearty. curſe. threw it into the fire. 
Sophia inſtantly ſtarted up, and witl Geantmel. ea. 
gerneſs recovered: it from the flames. E inp — 
Though this incident will probably appear of little | 
conſequence to many of our readers; yet, trifling as. 
it was, it had: ſo violent an effect on poor Jones, chat 
we thought it our duty to relate it. In reality, there 
are. many little circumſtances too — omitted by in- 
Judicious hiſtorians, from 4 —= 
importance ariſe. The world may . be conſi- 
_— nag mg pee in den. the. great Wheels 
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Thus, Bot- cht charme 6f:the' neomparable So- | 
-phia; net all the dazzling brightneſs, and-languiſnu- 


ing ſoftneſs of her ey es; The harmony of her voice, 
end of ber perſon; not all ber wit, umour, 


tneſs of mind, or ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, had 


Deen able ſo abſolutely to conquer and enſlave the 


heart. of poor Jones, as this little incident of the 
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- The ritadel of Jones s W kabel; by FE 
Alt thoſe conſiderations of honour and pradence, which 
our hero bad lately with" ſo much mititary wiſdom 
placed as guards over the avennes of his heart, ran 


away from their n * the 2 of Leg : 
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4 very Joni chapter, containing a very great indent, 


BY T thevgh this victorious leity eaſily expelled 
his avowed enemies from the heart of Jones, he 


* * \ 


found it more difficult to fupplant the garriſon which 


he himſelf had placed there. To lay afide all allego- 
Ty, the concern for what muſt become of poor Molly, 
greatly diſturbed and perplexed the mind of the worthy - 
youth. The ſaperior merit of Sophia totally eclipſed, 


or rather extinguiſhed, all the — of the poor 


girl; but compaſſion inſtead of contempt ſucceeded 
to love. He was convinced the girt had placed all 


her affeQions, and all her proſpect of future happineſs _ 
833 For chis he had, 2 * 
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miſerable of woman-kind. And to be the author of 


„iin would make her nb amends for his loſs. How- 
ever, her extreme poverty, and chiefly her egregious 
_ vanity, {ſomewhat of which hath — already hinted 


covered, hat gy * walk eaſy with . . 


| — her: = * which he had — ney | 
means to perſuade her he would always maintain. She, 


on her ſide, had aſſured him of her firm belief in his 
promiſe, and had wiſh the moſt ſolemn vows declared, 


that on his N or breaking theſe promiſes, it 


depended, whether ſhe ſhould be the bappieſt or moſt 


This higheſt, degree of miſery to a humau being, was 
a thought on Which he could not. bear to ruminate a 


A ſingle moment. He conſidered this poor girl as ha- 
ving ſacrificed to him every thing in her little power 


as having been at ber own. expence the object of his 
pleaſure; as ſighing and languiſhing for him even at 


that very inſtant. Shall then, ſays he, my recovery, 


For which ſhe bath. ſo ardentiy -wiſhed ;. ſhall my pre- 
Fence, which be hath ſo eagerly. expected, inſtead of 


giving her that joy with Which ſhe bath flattered her- 
ſelf, alt her at once down into miſery and deſpair? 


Can I be ſuck a villan? Here, when the genius of 
poor Molly ſeemed triumphant, the love of Sophia 
- towards him, which now appeared no longer dubious, 
ruſned upon his mind, and: vip: away every obſtacle 


before it. © 
At length it occured to bim, that he-adight poſſibly 


de able to make Molly amends another way; namely, 
dy giving her a ſum of money. This, nevertheleſs, 


he almoſt deſpaired of her accepting, when he recol- 


lected the frequent and vehement aflurances he had 


received from her, that the world put in balance with 


to the reader,) gave him ſome little hope, that not- 


__ withſtanding all her avowed. tenderneſs, the might in 
time be — to content herſelf with a fortune ſu- 
perior to her expectation, and which might indul 
her vanity, by ſetting. her above all her equals. 
reſolved, therefore, to take the firſt Den of | 
! making a propoſal of this kind. | 


One day-accordingly, when his _—_ was. ſo way * 
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| faſh, he ſtole forth, at a ſeaſon when the . 5 


engaged in his field exerciſes, and viſited his fair one. 
Her mother and fitters, whom he found taking their 
tea, informed him firſt that Molly was not at home; 


but afterwards, the eldeſt ſiſter acquainted him, with a 


malicious ſmile, that ſhe was above ſtairs a- bed-. Tom 
had no objection to this ſituation of his miſtreſs, and 
immediately aſcended the ladder which led towards 
Her bed chamber; but when he came to the top, he, 


to his great ſurprize, found the door faſt; nor could 


He for ſome time obtain any anſwer from within for 
Molly, as the herſelf tao 1 — was 
faſt aſleeßp. E 

The extremes of grief ad joy n eee 
able to produce very fimilar effects; and when either 


of theſe ruſhes on us by ſurpriſe, it is apt to create 


ſuch a total perturbation: and confuſion, that we are 


often thereby deprived of the uſe of all our faculties. 


It cannot therefore be wondered at, that the unexpected 
fight of Mr Jones ſhould ſo ſtrongly operate on the 
mind of Molly, and ſhould overwhelm her with ſuch 
confuſion, that for ſome minutes the was unable to 


expreſs the great raptures, 'with which the reader will 


ſuppoſe the was affected on this occaſion. As for 
Jones, he Was ſo entirely poſſeſſed, and as it were en- 
chanted by the preſence of his beloved object, that 
he for a while forgot Sophia, and eee ers 
principal purpeſe of his viſit. 8 | 

This, however, ſoon * 9 to his memory 


and after the firſt tranſports of their meeting were 


over, he found means by degrees to introduce a dif- 
courſe en the fatal conſequences which muſt attend 
their amour, if Mr Allworthy, who had ſtrictiy for- 


bidden him ever ſeeing her more, ſhould diſcover 


that he ſtill carried on this commerce. Such a diſ- 
covery, which his enemies gave him reaſon to think 
would be unavoidable, muſt, he ſaid, end in his ruin, 
and conſequently in hers. Since therefore, their 
hard fates had determined that they mutt jeparate, he 
adviſed her to bear it with refolution, and ſu ore he 
would never omit any opportunity, through the courſe 


of his life, of ſhewing her the As of his alfec>; 
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_ tion, by providing for her in a manner beyond her 
utmoſt expectation, or even beyond her wiſhes, if ever 
that ſhould be in his power; concluding at laſt, that 
he might ſoon find ſome man who would marry her, 
and who would make her much happier than ſhe could 
de by leading a diſreputable life with him. 24 2d 
Molly; remained a few moments in ſilence, and 
chen burſting 1 into a flood of tears, ſhe began to up- 
braid him in the following words: And this is your 
love for me, to forſake me in this manner, now . 
you have —— me? How often, when I have told 4 
you that all men are falſe and perjury alike, and 
6 grow tired of us as ſoon as ever they have had 
their wicked wills of us, how often have you {ſworn 
you would never forſake me? And can you be ſuch 
# a perjury man after all? What ſignifies all the riches 
© in the world to me without you, now you have 
. gained my heart, ſo you have you have: 
Why do you mention another man to me? I can 
never love any other man as long as I live. All 
other men are nothing to me. If the greateſt ſquire 
< in all the country would come a ſuiting to me to- 
© morrow, I would not give my company to him. 
No, I ſhall always hate and ps. the whole we 

for your ſake _ + Jay 1 

She was proceeding thas,: when an accident put 2 
| ſtop to her tongue, before it had run out half its 
career. The room, or rather garret, in which Molly 
5 lay, being up one pair of ſtairs, that is to ſay, at the 
top of the houſe, was of a ſloping figure, reſembling 
the great Delta of the Greeks. The Engliſh reader 
may, perhaps, form a better idea of it, by being told, 
that it was impoſſible to ſtand upright any where but 
in the middle. Now, as this room wanted the conve- 
nNiency of a cloſet, Molly had, to ſupply that defect, 
_ nailed up an old rug againſt the rafters of the houſe, 
which encloſed a little 2 5 where her beſt apparel, 
ſuch as the remains of that ſack which we have for . 
merly mentioned, ſome caps, and other things with 
Which ſhe had lately e n were ia 4 vp 
and mm from the ne W 47 
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This incloſed place exactly fronted: the foot of ai 
bed, to which, indeed, the rug hung ſo near, that it 
ſerved, in a manner, to ſupply the want of curtains... 
Now, whether Molly, in the agonies. of her rage, 
puſhed this rog with her feet; or, Jones might touch 
it; or whether the pin or nail gave way of its own.” 
accord, I am not certain; but as Molly pronounced 


- thoſe. laſt words, ich are recorded above, the 
wicked rug got looſe from its faſtening, and diſcovered 


every thing hid behind it; where, among other female 
utenſils, appeared (with ſhame I write it, and with 


 forrow will it be read) — the. philoſopher. Square, 

in a poſture (for the place would not near admit his 

ſtanding upright) as rdiculogs as.can poſſid ö be one | 
ceived. _ 2 


The poſture, indeed, in which he Rood, was nod. 
greatly unlike that of a ſoldier who is tied neck and 
heels; or rather reſembling the attitude in -whiclt 
we often ſee fellows in the public ſtreets of Londons 
who are not ſuffering but deſerving puniſhment” by 
ſo ſtanding. He had a night-cap belonging to Molly 
on his head, and his. two large eyes, the moment the 


rug fell, ſtared directly at Jones; ſo that when the 


idea of philoſophy was added to the. figure now diſ- 


covered, it would have been very difficult for any ſpec- * | 


tator to have refrained from immoderate laughter. 


_ TI queſtion not but the ſurprize of the reader will 


be here equal to that of Jones; as the ſuſpicions. 
which muſt ariſe from the appearance of this wiſe and 
grave man in ſuch a place, may ſeem ſo inconſiſtent 
with that character, which he hath, doubtleſs, r : 
tained hitherto, in the opinion of every one. | 
But, to confeſs the truth, this inconſiſtency is rather 
imaginary than real. Philoſophers are compoſed of 


fleſh and blood, as well as other human creatures; and 


however ſublimated and refined the theory of theſe 
may be, a little practical frailty is as incident to them 


as to other mortals. It is indeed in theory only, and 
not in practice, as we have before hinted, that conſiſts 


the difference: for though ſuch great beings think 
much better and more wiſely, they always act exactly 


like other men. They know very well how to ſabdne 16 
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— would be vexatious and troubleſome; and 
therefore the ſame wiſdom 'which teaches them to 


. ecution. FG b 


day, when, as the reader may be pleaſed to remem- 


Was o pleaſed with her beauty, that he prevailed 


fecond chance of ſeeing her. This reaſon, however; 
as he did not at that time mention to any, ſo neither 


young wench, and the . which would accrue 
do his character on the diſcovery, were ſuch ſtrong 
diſſuaſives, that it is probable, he at firſt intended to 


. r ſubject of their converſation. 
: wikis: that the fortreſs of virtue had already been 


fires. . His appetite was not of that ſqueamiſh kind 
which cannot feed on a dainty becauſeanother hath 


e 1. that as 2 if 5 1 poſſeſſed it, 
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appetites and paſſions, and to deſpiſe both pain 
bee and this knowledge affords much de- 
1 contemplation, and is eaſily acquired; but the 


know this, teaches n wo avoid RY: it into ex- 
Mr Square Waben to be at church, on that Sun 


ber, the appearance of Molly in her ſack had cauſed: 
all that diſturbance. Here he firſt obſerved her, and 


with the young gentlemen to change their intended. 
8 that evening, that he might paſs by the habita - 
on of Molly, and, by that means, might obtain a 


did we think proper to communicate it then to the 
reader. = 8 

Among other particulars which; eduſtinared: © wp un- 
fitneſs of things in. Mr Square's opinion, danger and 
difficulty were two. The difficulty, therefore, which 
he apprehended there might be in corrupting this 


have contented himſelf with rhe pleaſing ideas which 
the fight of beanty furniſhes us wall, Theſe the 

avelt men, after a full meal of ſerious meditation, 
often allow themſelves by way of deſert: for which 
Purpoſe, certain books and pictures find their way in- 
to the moſt private receſſes of their ſtudy, and a cer- 
tain liquorith part of natural pang ps 1 is often the 


But when the philoſopher heard, a day " two aller 


ſubdued, he began to give a larger ſeope to his de- 


taſted it. In ſhort, he liked the girl the better for the 
ene eee 


pe” A FOUNDLING.”' 7 
muſt have. 85 a bar to his pleaſures; he purſued; 


Anh obtained her. : : 
The reader will” be al * he chi Molly | 
=_, gave Square the preference to her younger lover: on ; 
| the contrary, had ſhe been confined to the choice of 
one only, Tom Jones would, undoubtedly, have been, 
of the two, the victorious. perſon. Nor was it ſolely _ 
the conſideration that, two are better than one. (tho” 
this had its proper weight) to which Mr Square owed 


F | his ſucceſs; the abſence; of Jones during his confine- 
EN ment was an unlucky circumſtance; and in that in- 
1 terval, ſome well choſen preſents from the philoſopher 
3 ſo ſoftened and unguarded the girl's heart, that a fa- 
* -- vourable opportunity became. irreſiſtible, and Square 
* triumphed over the poor remains of virtue which ſub- 
; fiſted in the. boſom of Molly. _ 
R It was now about a n ſince this e 
4 when Jones paid the above-mentioned viſit to his 
FO miſtreſs, at a time when the and Square were in bed 
- together. This was the true reaſon why the mother 
L denied her, as we have ſeen; for as the old woman 
1 ſhared in the profits ariſing from the iniquity of her 
9 daughter, ſhe encouraged and protected her in it to 
* the 3 of her power; but ſuch was the envy and 
8 | hatred which the eldeſt filter bore towards Molly, that - 
* 5 notwithſtanding the had ſome part of the booty, ſhe 
** would willingly have parted with this to ruin her ſiſter 
e and ſpoil her trade. Hence the had acquainted jones 
1 with her being above ſtairs in bed, in hopes that he 
R might have — ht her in Square's arms. Chis, 
* however, Molly found means to prevent, as the door 
b was faſtened; which gave her an opportunity of con- 
„ pyeying her lover behind that rug or blanket here 

| he now was unhappily difcovered. 
2 Square no ſdoner made his appearance than Molly 
n flung herſelf back in her bed, cried out ſhe was uns 
e- done, and abandoned herſelf to deſpair. This poor 
d gil, who was yet but a novice in her buſineſs, 
h d not arrived to that perfection of aſſurance which 
he | helps off a town lady in any extremity z and either 
8 prompts her with an excuſe, or elſe inſpires her to 


iſt e out the matter with her huſband; who from 
5 — love 1 


looked at Jones with a very grave countenance, and 
laid to him, Well, Sir, I "fee you enjoy this mighty 
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| love of quiet, or ont of fear of his reputation, and 
ſometimes, perhaps, from fear of the gallant, who, 
Uke one bir Conſtant in the play, wears a ſword, is 


lad to ſhot his eyes, and contented to put his horns 


nin his pocket. Molly, on the contrary, was filenced 


by this evidence, and very fairly gave up a cauſe 
which the had hitherto maintained with ſo many tears, 


and with ſuch ſolemn and vehement rs rt of 


the pureſt love and conſtancy. - 
As to the gentleman behind the arras, he was not 


in much leſs conſternation, He ſtood for a while bh 


motionleſs, and ſeemed equally at a loſs what to ſay, 
or whither to direct his eyes. Jones, though perhaps 


the moſt aſtoniſhed of the three, firſt found his tongue, | 


and being immediately recovered from thoſe -uneaſy 


1 ſenſations, which Molly by her upbraidings had oe- 
- calivried! he burſt into a loud Hughter, and then 


faluting Mr Square, advanced to take him by the 
Hand, and to relieve him from his place of confines 
ment. | | 

Square, being now arrived in the middle of the 
voor, in which part only he could ſtand upright, 


* diſcovery, and I dare ſwear taſte great delight in 


the thoughts of expoſing me; but if you will con- 


ſider the matter fairly, you will find you are your- 
ſelf only to blame. I am not guilty of corrupting 
innocence, I have done nothing for which that 
part of the world which judges of matters by the 
rule of right, will condemn me. Fitneſs is go- 
verned by the nature of things, and not by eu- 
toms, forms, or municipal laws. Nothing i is indeed 
unfit, which is not unnatural.“ Well reaſoned, - 
old boy,” anſwered Jones; * but why doſt thou 
think that I ſhould deſire to expoſe thee? I pro- 
' miſe thee, I was never better pleaſed with thee in 
my life; and unleſs thou haſt a mind to diſcover it 
thyſelf, chis affair may remain a profound ſecret for 
- me.” © Nay, Mr Jones,” replied Square, 1 wou 

not be thought to undervalve reputation. Good 


IM fame is @ ſpecies of the- Karon, and it is by no 
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means fitting to neglect it. Beſides, to murder 
one's own reputation is a kind of ſuicide, a deteſt- 
able and odious vice. If you think proper, therefore, 
to conceal any infirmity of mine; (for ſuch I may 
have, ſince no man is perfectly perfect ;) E promiſe 
you I will not betray myſelf. © Things ma ip b fitting 
to be done, which are not fitting to be boaſted: — 1 
for by the perverſe judgment + the world, that 
often becomes the ſubject af cedures, which is, 
in truth, not only innocent but laudable.“ Right!“ 
cries Jones, what can be more innocent than the 
indulgence of a natural appetite? or what. more 
laudable than the propagation of our ſpecies?? 
To be ſerious with you,” anſwered Square, " x 
profeſs they aways appeared fo to me.” * And 
yet, ſaid Jones, © you was of a different opinion, 
when wy affair with this girl was firſt diſcovered? 
Why, I confeſs,” fays Square, as the mat- 
ter was ifrepreſented to me by that parſon 
Thwackum, I might condemn the corruption of 
Innocence : it was that, Sir, it was that——and 
that — : for you muſt know, Mr Jones, in the 
confideration of fitneſs, very minute circumſtances, 
Sir, very minute circumſtances cauſe great altera- 
tion Well, cries Jones, © be that as it will, 
it ſhall be your own fault, as I have promiſed you, 
if you ever hear any more of this adventure, Be- 
have kindly to the girl, and I will never open my 
lips concerning the matter to any one. And, Molly, 
do you be faithful to your friend, and I will not o. 
Iy forgive your infidelity to me, but will do yon all 
* the ſervice 1 can.“ So ſaying, he took a haſty leave, 
and dipping. down the ladder retired with much er- 
pedition. 

'' Square was rejoiced to find this ente was like- 
ly to have no worſe concluſion: and as for Molly, 
being recovered from her confuſion, ſhe began at firſt 
to upbraid Square with having been the occafion of 
her loſs of Jones; but that gentleman ſoon: found 


the weans of mitigating her anger, partly by careſſes, 
and partly by a ſmall noſtrum from his parſe, of 


wonderful and approved efficacy in purging off the ill 


humours - 
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humours of the mind, en refloring it ton good 
temper. 


She then e forth a vaſt profuſion of cadets 


ned towards her. new lover; turned all the had ſaid 
to Jones, and Jones himſelf, into ridicule, and vowed; 
though he once had the poſſeſſion of her perſon, that 
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\HE infidelity of Molly, which Jones had. now 
diſcovered, -would, perhaps, have vindicated a 

— greater degree of reſentment than he expreſſed 
on the occaſion; and if he had N her Wreck 
ly from that moment, very. few, 1 lieve, "aig 
| have blamed him. 
t: Certain, however, it is, that he Gi her in the 
light of compaſſion : and though his love to her was 
not of that kind which could giye him any great un- 
eaſineſs at her inconſtaney; yet he was not a little 
| ſhocked on reflecting that he had himſelf originally 
corrupted her innocence; for to this corruption he 

_ imputed all the vice, into which we appeared now ſo 
likely to plunge herſelf, 
This conſideration gave bim no little uncaſineſs, 
till Betty, the elder ſiſter, was ſo kind ſome time af» 
ter wards entirely to cure him, by a hint, that one Will 

Barnes, and not himſelf, had been the firſt ſeducer of 
Molly; and that the little child, which he had hi- 
| therto ſo certainly concluded to be his own, might 
very probably have an equal title, at leaſt to claim 
Barnes for its father. 
| Jones eagerly purſued this ſcent when hd. had kirt 
received it; and in a very ſhort time was ſufficiently 
aſſured chat the girl had told him truth, not only by 
the confeſſion o che en but, at 1 by: that of 
| 1 R 
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This Will Barnes was a country gallant, and had 
ers- as many trophies of this kind as any enſign 


or attorney's elerk in the kingdom. He * — 


reduced ſeveral women to a ſtate of utter profligae 
had broke the hearts of ſome, and had 2 
of occaſioning the violent death of one poor girl, whe 


Had either drowned herſelf, or, what was rather more 


r we had been drowned by him. 
Among other of his conqueſts, this fellow. has 
winwphed over the heart of Betty Seagrim. He had 


made love to her long before Molly was grown to be 


a fit object of that paſtime; but had afterwards: de- | 
ferted her, and applied to her ſiſter, with whom he 
had almoſt immediate ſucceſs. Now Will had, in 


reality, the ſole. poſſeſſion of Molly's affection, while 


Jones and Square were almoſt equally. EG to her 
intereſt, and to her pride. 


Hence had grown that n hated: which. 


= 1 have before ſeen raging in the mind of Betty; 
though we did not think it neceſſary to aflign this cauſe 
| ſooner, as envy itfelf alone was ac to — 


t we have mentioned. 


Jones was become perfectly eaſy by l 0 
this ſecret with regard to Molly; but as to Sophia, 


he was far from being in a ſtate of tranquiility; nay; 
indeed, he was under the moſt violent perturbation: 
| bis heart was now, if I may uſe the metaphor, entirely 


evacuated, and Sophia took abſolute poſſeſſion of it. 


He loved hel with an unbounded paſſion, and plainly 


ſaw the tender ſentiments ſhe had for him; yet could 
not this affurance leſfen his deſpair of obtaining the 


_ conſent of her father, nor the horrors which attend» 


2 his purſuit of her by any baſe: or renrienous mer 
„ 10 


The injury Which he muſt» this 40 to Mr Weſtern, 


and the concern which would accrue: to Mr Allwor- 


thy, were circumſtances that tormented him all day, 


and haunted him on his pillow at night. His life 


was a conſtant ſtruggle between honour and inclina» 


tion, which alternately triumphed over each other 


in bik mind. He often reſolved, in the abſenee of 
as * and to ſee her no 


* 8 
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more; and as Wan in her preſence, forgot all thoſe 
atoms. and determined to | purſue: her at the ha- 
zard of his life, and at the forteitars of what. was 
much dearer to him. 

This conflict began ſoon to weeks v e WE N 
viſible effects: for he loſt - all his uſual 1. prightlineſs 1 
and gaiety of temper, and became not only melan- 
choly when alone, but dejected and abſent in compa- 
ny; nay, if ever he put on a forced mirth, to comply 

with Mr Weſtern's humour, the conſtraint appeared 
ſo plain, that he ſeemed to have been giving the 
ſtrongeſt evidence of what he endeavoured to conceal | 
by ſuch oſtentation. + 
It may, perhaps, hee queſtion, herons the art 
which he uſed to conceal his paſſion, or the means 
which honeſt nature employed to reveal it, betrayed 
him moſt : for while art made him more than ever re- 
ſerved to Sophia, and forbad him to addreſs any of 
his diſcourſe to her; nay, to avoid meeting her eyes. 
with the utmoſt caution; ; nature was no leſs buſy in 
counterplotting him. Hence, at the approach of che 
 youny lady, he grew pale; and if this was ſudden, 
EY — If his eyes accidentally met hers, the blood 
ruſhed into his cheeks, and his countenance became 
all over ſcarlet. If common civility ever obliged him 
to ſpeak to her, as to drink her health at table, his 
tongue was ſure to faulter. If he touched her, his 
hand, nay, his whole frame trembled. And if any diſ- 
courſe tended, however remotely, to raiſe the idea of 
love, an involuntary. ſigh ſeldom. failed to ſteal from 
his - boſom. Moſt of which accidents nature was 
e induſtrious to throw daily in his way. 

All theſe ſymptoms eſcaped the notice of the Auireß 
but not ſo. of Sophia. She ſoon perceived theſe agi- 
tations of mind in Jones, and was at no Joſs to diſ- 

cover the cauſe; for indeed ſhe recognized it in her | 
| own breaſt, And this recognition is, I ſuppoſe, that. - 
ſympathy which hath been ſo often noted in lovers, 
and which will ſufficiently account for her egy ſo 
mach quicker · ſighted than her father. 
But, to ſay the truth, there is a more Gol 464 
plan method of accounting for * „ ſuperi- 
4 " EE ; * 


*_ 


— 


his ſilence, were the forwar 
the warmeſt, and moſt eloquent advocates; and 
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ority of penetration which we muſt obſerve in ſome 


men over the reſt of the human ſpecies, and one which 


will ſerve not only in the caſe of lovers, but of all 


others. From whence is it that the knave is generally | 


ſo quick-ſighted to thoſe ſymptoms: and operations of 


knavery which often dupe an honeſt man of a much 
better underſtanding ? There ſurely is no general ſym- 
pathy among knaves, nor have they, like ſree- maſons, 


any common ſign of communication. In reality, it is 
only becauſe they have the ſame thing in their heads, 
and their thoughts are turned the ſame way. Thus, 


that Sophia ſaw, and that Weſtern did not ſee the 
plain ſymptoms of love in Jones, can be no wonder, 
when we conſider that the idea of love never entered 


into the head of the father, whereas the N — 
preſent, thought of nothing elſeQ. 


When Sophia was well ſatisfied of the violent paſſion 
which tormented poor Jones, and no leſs certain that 
ſhe herſelf was its object, ſhe had not the leaſt difficulty 
in diſcovering the true cauſe of his preſent behaviour. 
This highly endeared him to her, and raiſed in her 
mind two of the beſt affections which any lover can 
wiſh to raiſe in a miſtreſs. Theſe were eſteem and 


pity; for ſure the moſt outrageouſly rigid among her 


ſex will excuſe her pitying a man, whom ſhe ſaw mi- 


5 | ſerable on her own account nor can they blame her for 
eſteeming one who viſibly, from the moſt honourable 


motives, endeavoured to ſmother a flame in his own 


boſom, which, like the famous Spartan theft, was 


preying upon and conſuming his very vitals. Thus 
his backwardneſs, his ſnunning her, his coldneſs and 
Kd. the molt diligent, 


wrought ſo violently on her ſenſible and tender heart, 


| that ſhe ſoon felt for him all thoſe gentle ſenſations 
which are conſiſtent; with a virtuous and elevated fe- 


male mind ;—in ſhort, all which eſteem, gratitude, 
and pity, can inſpire in ſach, towards an agreeable 


man; indeed, all which the niceſt delicacy can allow. 


In a word,---ſhe was in love with him to diſtraction. 
One day this young couple accidentally met in the 


garden, at the end of two walks, which were both | 
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bounded by that canal in which Jones had auen 


riſqned drowning to anden _ little dns that van 
phia had there loſt. ; 

This place had — late ane frequented Fai S- | 
phia. | Here ſhe uſed to ruminate, with a mixture of 


Pain and plęaſure, on an incident, which, however 


_ *rrifling in itſelf, had poſſibly ſown the firſt ſeeds" of 


that affection. which was: now arrived to weh matu- 
rity in her heart. 5 


Here then this young Rae ae; met. They. were wi 
O 


moſt cloſe together before either of them knew any 
thing of the other's approach. A by-ſtander would 
have diſcovered ſufficient marks of confuſion in the 
' countenance of each; but they felt too much them- 
ſelves to make any obſervation. As ſoon as Jones had 


a little recovered his firſt ſurprize, he accoſted the 


young lady with ſome” of the ordinary forms of ſalu- 
tation, which ſhe in the ſame manner returned, and 
their converſation began, as. uſeal, on the delicious 


beauty of the morning. Hence they paſt to the beauty 
of the place, on which Jones launched forth very high 


encomiums. When they came to the tree whence he 
had formerly tumbled into the canal, Sophia could 


not help reminding him of that accident. and ſaid, 
II fancy, Mr Jones, you have ſome little ſhuddering 
* when you fee that water.“ I éaſſure you, Madam, 


anſwered Jones, * the concern vou felt at the loſs of 
Four little bird, will always appear to me the higheſt 
circumſtance in that adventure. Poor little Tommy ! 
there is the branch he ſtood upon. How could the 
little wretch have the folly to fly away from that 
(ate of happineſs in which I had the honour to place 
him? His fate was a juſt puniſhment for his ingrati- 


* 


— very narrowly eſcaped as ſevere a fate. 
ure, the remembrance muſt affect you.“ Indeed, 
Madam, anſwered he, if I have any reaſon to 


reflect with ſorrow on it, it is, perhaps, that the 


water had not been a little deeper, by which I might 
© have eſcaped many bitter heart-achs, .that fortune 
© ſeems'to have in ftore for me.“ Fie; Mr Jones,” 


| en e EJ am ſure: you . 


_ | NOW. 


— 


tude.” Upon my word, Mr Jones, faid ſhe, your 
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now. | This affected contempt of life is only an er- 
© ceſs of your complaiſance to me. Tou would endea- 
vour to leſſen the obligation of having twice ven- 


tured it for my ſake. Beware the third time. 
She ſpoke theſe laſt words with a ſmile and a ſoftneſs 

ine xpreſſible- Jones anſwered with a ſigh, He feared 
« it was already too late for caution;'---and'then look- 


ing tenderly and ſtedfaſtly on her, he 'cry'd, * Oh!?! 


Miſs Weſtern· Can you deſire me to live? Can you 


Sophia looking down on the 
ground, anſwered with ſome heſitation, Indeed, Mr 
« Jones, I do not wiſh you ill. Oh! I know too 
well that heavenly temper, cries Jones, that di- 
vine goodneſs: which is beyond every other charm.“ 


_ © Nay, now, anſwered ſhe, I underſtand you not. 


« I can ſtay no longer. ITI would not be under- 
© ſtood,?: cries he, * nay, I can't be underſtood. I 
© know not what | ſay. Meeting you here ſo unex- 
< pectedly,---1'have been unguarded for Heaven's 
© ſake pardon me, if I have ſaid any thing to offend 
* you---I did not mean it---indeed, I would rather 
have died---nay, the very thought would kill me.” 
Loa ſurprize me, anſwered. ſhe,---* Flow: can. you 
« poflibly think you have offended me Fear, Ma- 
dam, ſay he, * eafily runs into madneſs ; and there 
© is no degree: of fear like that which 1 feel of offend- 
© ing you. How can | ſpeak then? Nay don't look 
angryly at me, one frown will deſtroy me. I mean 
nothing. --Blame my eyes, or blame thoſe beauties. 
What am I ſaying ? Pardon me if I have ſaid too 
much. My heart overflowed. I have ſtruggled with 
my love to the utmoſt, and have endeavoured to con- 
ceal a fever which preys upon my vitals, and will, I 
— ſoon make it eee for me ever to offend 
* you more.” Fo * | 

Mr Jones now. fell 2 wewbling: as if he had been 


Do 


Pho a 2 


ſhaken with the fit of an ague. Sophia, who was in a 


fituation not very different from his, anſwered in theſe 
words: Mr Jones, I uill not affect to miſunder- 


4 fad: you; indeed I underſtand you too well; but 


« for Heaven's _— 10 ny have ax ale Mon for me, 
Vote. ie {43 bb 8 42 1 les 


. 


let me make the beſt of my way into whe houſe. 
e viſh L may be able to ſupport myſelf thither. 
| Jones, who was hardly able to ſupport himſelf, of- 


Fered her his arm, which ſhe-coudeſcended to accept, | 


wut begged he would not mention a word more to her 
of this nature at preſent. *He:promiſed: he wouldaot, 
inſiſting only on her is of what love, without 
_«the $8 his will, had forced from him : this, ſue 
told him, he knew how to obtain, by his future beha- 
viour; and thus this young pair tottered and tremblẽd 
£0 along, the lover not once daring to — the: band 
f his miſtreſs, though it was lock'd in his. 
=: Sophia immediately retired 1 ee | 
Mrs Honour and the hartſhorn were ſummoned to her 
aſſiſtance. As to poor Jones, the only relief to his 
diſtempered mind was an unweleome piece of news, 
which, as it opens a ſcene- of a different nature from 
thoſe in which the reader hath lately been converſant, 
- nber communicate enn he erer age gap >" 


0 H A P. + vil. 
bs which Mr Allworthy ales rs On 4 bee, 


"Welders: webe sehe Weng U e hue 
he was unwilling to part with him, though his 
arm had been long ſince cured ; and Jones, either 
Arom the love of ſport, or from ſome other reaſon, 
vas eaſily perſuaded to continue at his houſe, which 
ne did ſometimes for a fortnight together, without 
Paying a ſingle viſit at Mr Alkrorthy' , ; Bay, WR : 
out ever hearing from thence. © FE 
Mr — had been for ſome a indiſpoſed | 
with a cold, — had been attended with, à little fe- 
wer. This he had, however, neglected, as it was uſual 
with him to do all manner of diſorders which did not 
— him to his bed, or prevent his ſeveral faculties 
wma Swat ordinary functions. A conduct 

ho com we would by no means be thought-to approve 
r recommend to · imitation: for ſurely the ge lemen 
of the Xiculapian art are in the right in adviſing, that 


ent the diſeaſe is en at one door, the 
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introduced at the other: what ee 
is meant — that old adage, Venientt occurrite morbo ? 


_ «6. Oppoſe a diſtemper at its firſt approach.“ Thus 
the doctor and the diſeaſe meet in fair and equal con- 
flict; whereas, by giving time to the latter, we often 
f ſuffer him to fortify and entrench himſelf, like a French. 


army; ſo that the learned gentleman finds it very dif- 
ficult, and ſometimes impoſſible, to come at the ene 


my. Nay, ſometimes by gaining time, the diſeaſe ap- 
plies to the French military polities, and corrupts na- 


ture over to his ſide, and then all the powers of phy- 


fic muſt arrive too late. Agreeable to theſe obſerva-- 


tions was, 1 remember, the oomplaint of the great 


doctor Miſaubin; who uſed very pathetieally to la- 


ment the late applications which were made to his- 
fkill : ſaying, By gar, me believe my pations take me 
for de undertaker; for 3 ee for me . 
de phyſicion have kill dem.. 

Mr Allworthy's diſtemper, by means as this ne- 


| plea, gained ſuch ground, that when the increaſe of- 


fever obliged. him to ſend for aſſiſtance; the dd&vr- 
at his firſt bs, {ſhook his head, wiſhed he had been 
_ for ſooner, and intimated that he thought him in 
imminent danger. Mr Allworthy, who had 


= * all His affairs i n world, and was as well 


Prepared as it is poſſible for human. nature to be for 


the other, received this information with the utmoſt 


calmneſs and unconcern. He could, indeed, when 
ever he laid bimſelf down to __ — _ ras _ | 


ayes greet 


hs .oc Tun ee fm=. . 
44. Diftarb e reſt... Cato knows neither of them; 


12 Ladifferent i in his choice, to . or die.“ 


In EY ar Fi cont ſay this with ten: times 1 
and confidence than Cato, or any other proud fellow 
among the ancient or modern heroes: for he was not 


only devoid of fear; but might be conſidered as a faith»- © 
ful labourer, when at the end of harveit he is ſum-- 
moned to eee at n e 4 boun- 
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7 The good man gave immediate orders for all his 


family to be ſummoned round him. None of theſe 


were then abroad, but Mrs Blifil, who had been ſome 
time in London, and Mr Jones, whom the reader had 
juſt parted er at Mr Weſtern's, and who received 


—— — — 1 21 82701 


The news of Mr Allworthy's danger (for the ſer- 


vant told him he was dying) drove all thoughts of love 
out of his head. He hurried inſtantly into the chariot 
c hich was ſent for him, and ordered the coachman to 


drive with all imaginable haſte ; nor did the r 


Sophia, | believe, once occur to him on the 3 


And now, the whole family, namely, Mr Budi 


. Mr Jones, Mr Thwackum, Mr Square, and ſome-of 


the ſervants (for ſuch were Mr Allworthy's orders) 
being all aſſembled round his bed, the good man ſat 


up in it, and was beginning to ipeak, —— Blifil fell 


to blubbering; and began to expreſs very loud and 


bitter lamentations. U pon this Mr Allworthy ſhook 
him by the hand, and faid, Do not ſorrow thus; my 


dear nephew, at the moſt ordinary of all human 


_ © occurrences. -- When misfortunes befal our friends we 


* are. juſtly grieved: for. thoſe are aceidents which 


might often have been avoided; and which may feem 


to render the lot of one man more peculiarly un- 
2 happy than that of others; but death is certainly 


unavoidable, and is that ommon⸗ lot, in which 


3 fortunes of all men agree; nor is the time 
£, when/this: happens to us very Material. If the wiſeſt 
* of men hath compared life to a ſpan, ſurely we may 


be allowed to conſider it as a day. It is my fate to 


leave it in the evening; but thofe who are taken away 


earlier, have only loſt a few hours, at the heſt litile 
worth lamenting, and much oftner hours of labeur 
na and fatigue, of pain and forrow. One of the Ro- 


man poets, I remember, likens our leaving life to 
our departure from a feaſt. A thought which hath 
oſten occurred to me, when I have ſeen men ſtrug - 
gling to protract an entertainment, and to enjoy the 
company of their friends a few moments longer. 


Alas! how . ſhort is the moſt protracted of ſuch eri- 
r how nn, he difference between him 


. mw” 


per; which | find e 
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+ who retires the ſooneſt, and him vho ſtays the lateſt? | 
„This is ſeeing life in the beſt view, and this unwi- 


* hiagneſs to quit our friends. is the moſt amiable mo- 


Pf tive, from which we can derive the fear of death + 


and yet the Jongeſt:enjoyment which we can hope 
- + for of this kind, is-of ſo trivial a duration, that it is 
to a wife man truly contemptible. Few men, I on. 


* think in this manner: for, indeed, few men think - 
of deathætill they are in its jaws. However gigan 
tie and: terrible an object this may appear hen it 
* approaches them, they are nevertheleſs incapable: of - 

« ſceing-it- at any diſtance; nay; though they have 
deen ever fo much alarmed and-frightned when they. 
6 have apprehended themſelves in danger of dying 
© they were no ſooner cleared from this apprebenſion 
than even the fears of it are eraſed from their minds. 
But, alas! he who eſcapes from death is not par- 


doned, bn ee e,, ITS „ 


hows: << 56 
« Grieve; ene 1 nadie my: Ab nd, on 
this occaſion; an event which may happen every - 


hour, which every element, nay almoſt every particle 


of matter that ſurrounds us is capable of producing, 


L und which muſt and will moſt. unavoidably reach us 
all at laſt, ought neither to oceaſian TR ame, 5 


nor our ein: 


My phyſician — am petedads l das 


very kindly of him,) that I am in danger of leaving 


you all very ſbortly, | have determined to ſay a BR - 


words to you at this our 2 before my diſtem- 


een me, puts i 
out ef my power. 


But I ſhall waſte my grength too-. mach: x LT 


© tended-to fpeak concerning my will; which though 
l have ſettled long ago, 1 think proper to mention 
ſuch heads of it as concern any of you; that I may 


© have the comfort of perceiving you are alk ſatisfiad 


with the proviſion I have there made for you. 


- © Nephew Blifil, I leave yon the heir to my whole 


© eſtate, except only 50 l. a- vear, which is to revert 


to you after the death of your mother, and except 
— other eſtate of 5001. a- year, and the ſum of- 


3. | N So 


6 
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ich 1 have beſtowed in "the f 


- unn ß] 
he eſtate of 500 JI. a- year I have (given to you; | 
Mr Janes. And as I know the inconvenience which 
© attends the want of ready money, I have added 
=” 1000 I. in ſpecie. In this I know not whether I have 
_ © exceeded or fallen ſhort of your expectation. Per: 
_ © haps you will think [ have given you too little, and 
4+ 00 the world will be as ready io condemn me for giv- 
ing you too much; but the latter eenſure 1: deſpiſe; 
and as to the former, unleſs you ſhould" entertain 
that common error, which I have often heard in my 
liſe pleaded as an excuſe for a total want of charity; 
namely, that inſtead of raiſing gratitude by volun- 
© tary acts of bounty, we are apt to raiſe demands; 
* which of alt others are the melt boundleſs and moſt 
_ -« difficult to fatisfy.—Pardon me the bare anten of 
this, I will not ſuſpect any ſueh thing? | 
Jones flung himſelf at his benefactor's feet, — 
king eagerly hold of his hand, affured him, his good- 
neſs to him, both now; and at allother times, had ſo in- 
finitely exceeded not only his merit, but his hopes, 
that no words could ex prels his ſenſe of it. And I 
© affure you, Sir,” ſaid N your preſent generoſity 
hath left me no other concern than for the preſent 
* melancholy occaſion.— Oh, my friend + my father !? 
Here his words choaked him; and he turned _ to 
0 ide a tear which was ſtarting from his eyes. 
 Allworthy then gently ſqueezed his hand, and: pro- 
000 thus: I am convinced, my child, that you 
have much goodneſs, generoſity, and honour in your 
2 temper; if you will add prudence and religion to 
A * theſe, you muſt be happy: for the three former 
qualities, I admit, make you worthy of happineſs, 
but they are the latter Wop. ee En _ ou in 
« poſſeſſion of it. 
One thouſand pounde- 1 have gien to you, Mr 
* Thwackum; a ſum, I am convinced, which greatly 
_ © exceeds your deſires, as welt as your wants. How- 
© ever, you will receive it as a memorial of my friend 
* Ber ; * RENE n e . e we to 
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4 . obſerved with concern, that _ 


A with —— proſperity to pla apy a man of | 
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von, that piety Which yo ſo rigidly maintain, will 
N inſtruct you how to diſpoſe of them. 


A like ſam, Mr Square, I have bequeathed: to 
you. This, | hope, will enable you to purſue your 


« profeſſion with better ſucceſs therto. I have 
rels1 is more apt 
to excite. contempt than commiſeration, eſpecially | 


among men of buſineſs, with whom poverty is un- 


derſtood to indicate want of ability. Bat the lit 
have been able to leave you, will extricate (yan + 
from thoſe difficulties with which you have-formerly 

+ ſtruggled; and then I doubt not but you will meet 


« your philoſophical. temper will require. 
I find myſelf growing faint, ſo 1 ſball refer you to 


my will for my diſpoſition of the reſidse. My ſer / 
vants will there find ſome tokens to remember me 


« by; and there are a few-charities which, I trot, my 
« executors.: will ſee / faithfully performed. Bleſs yon 
all. I am ſetting out a little before . » 


lere a footman came haſtily into the room, and 
faid there was an attorney from Saliſbury, who had a 


particular meſſage, which he ſaid he muſt communi- 
cate to Mr Allworthy himſelf: that he ſeemed in a 
violent hurry, and proteſted. he had ſo much buſineſs 


to do, that if he could cut hunſelf into 110 ace 


all would not be ſufficient. Ae Jes > 
Go, child, ſaid Allworthy to- Bliffl, e 

gentleman wants. I am not able to de any buſineſs 
% now, nor can he have any with nie, in which you 


are not at preſent more concerned than myſelf. Be- 


© ſides, I really am I am incapable of ſeeing any one 


at preſent, or of any longer attention | He then 
ſaluted them again, but added, he ſhould be now glad 
to compeſe. himſelf a litile, finding chat he 1 wo 


11 5 exhauſted his ſpirits in diſcburſe. | 
Some of the company; ſhed tears at their parting; 


| od even the philoſopher Square wiped his eyes, albeit - 


* unuſed to the melting mood.“ As to Mrs Wilkins, 


' the dropt her pearls © as faſt as the Arabian trees their 


* medicinal gums ;* for this was a ceremonial which 
iu % never omitted on a proper 2 
ter 
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roſe above the two mountainous cheek-bones of the 
| houſe-keeper. ' She was no. ſooner retired, than ſhe 


- Aﬀer this Mr Allworthy again laid hieſelf down 


on his —.— eee eee to el = EE : 


| rel 1 $7 SY 4, - : | 
I | 1 ＋ | 15 „ | 175 E, oy *** 
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* Containing matter rather une, than pla. 


JESIDES grief for her maſter, wt areches:- 
E ſource for that briny ſtream which ſo plentifully 


degan to mutter to herſelf in the following pleaſant 
train. © Sure maſter might have made ſome differ 


© ence, methinks, between me and the other ſervants... 


I ſuppoſe he hath left me mourning; but, i fackins - 
4 if that be all, the devil thall wear it for bim for me. 


Pd have his worthip know I am no beggars. I have 


fſaved five hundred pound in his ſervice, and after all 
to be uſed in this manner. It is a- fine encourage. 
ment to ſervants to be honeſt; and to be ture; if I 


have taken a little ſomething now and- then, others 
have taken ten times as much; and now we are all 


s putin a lump together, If ſo be that it be io, the 


* Jegacy may go to the devil with him tllat gave it. 


No I wont give it up neither, becauſe that will 
pleaſe ſome folks. No, I'll buy the gayeſt gown 1 


Lean get, and dance over the old curmudgeon's grave 


in it. This is my reward for taking his part ſo 
often, when all the country have cried ſhame of 
him, for breeding up his baſtard in that manner; 


2 but he is going now where he mult pay for all. It 


* would have become him better to have repented of 
his fins on his deathbed, than to glory in them and - 
give away his eſtate out of his own family to a _ a 
* begotten child. Found in his bed, forſooth! | 
pretty ftory! ay, ay, thoſe that hide, know where as: 
RN find. Lord forgive him, I warrant he hath many 
more baſtards to anſwer for, if the truth was known. 


4 One comfort is, they will all be known where he is. 


© a going now. The ſereants will find ſome token 
— tw ee me by.” OI the e ords.: 
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4 1 ſhall STS nts RY was to-live-a thouſand | 
years. Ay, ay, I ſhall remember you for huddling 


+» 


me among the ſervants. "One would have thought 
he might have mentioned mee name as well as that of 


Square; but he is a ge : forſooth, though he 


4 had not clothes on his back when he came hither 
firſt. Marry come up with fuch gentlemen! though 
| © he hath lived here this many years, I don't bers” 
| © there is arrow a ſervant in the houſe ever ſaw the 

colour of his money. The devil hall: wait upon 
ſuch a gentleman for me. Much more of the like 


kind ſhe muttered to heeſels ; but neee ſhall ſulbce 


to the reader. 212142 


Neither Na nor Square were much — 
ſatisfied with their legacie 
not their reſentment ſo 1604's yet ſrom the diſcontent 
which appeared in their countenanees, as well as from 
the following dialogue, we e chat no are mo | 
ſure reigned in their minds. E elt 
About an hour after they N left the ſck room; | 


Though they breathed 


Square met Thwackum in the hall; and accoſted;him 


thus, Well, Sir, have you Wand any news of your : 


friend ſiace we parted from him?“ 4:16: Pom mean 


2 Mr Allworthy,“ anſwered Thwackum, I think 


< you might rather give him the appellation of ydur 


3 friends. for he ſeems to me to have deſerved that 
title. The title is as good on your fide,” rephed 


Square, for his bounty, ſuck as it is, hath: been equal 


to both. l ſhould not have mentioned it firſt, 


cries Thwackum, bur ſince you begin, 1 muſt in- 


form you I am of a different opinion. There is a 
vide diſtinction between voluntary favours and. re- 


© wards; The duty I have done in his family, and 


the care | have taken in the education of his two 
boys, are ſervices for which; ſome men might have 


5 . — a greater return I would not have: you 


imagine I am therefore diffatisfied; for St Paul bath 
taught me to be content with the little | have. Had 
© the modicum been leſs; I ſhould have known my 
© duty. But though the ſcripture. obliges me to. re- 
main contented, it doth not enjoin me to ſhut my 


* ezes.to my on merit, nor reſtrain me from ſeeing, 
+ when 
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= danke! 1 am injured 48 unjaſt compariſon.” « Since 
vou provoke me, returned Square, that injury is 


„done to me: nor did Lever imagine Mr Allworthy 
had held my friendſhip ſo light, as to put me in: ba 
* lance with one Who received his wages: I know to 
* what it is owing; it proceeds from thoſe narrow 
principles which you have- been ſo long endeavour- 


ing to. infuſe into him, in contempt! F every. thing. 


which is great and noble. The beauty and loveli- 
* neſs of friendſhip is too ſtrong for dim eyes, nor can 
it be perceived by any other medium, than that un- 


_ + erring rule of right, which you have ſo often endea - 


* yvoured to ridicule, that you have perverted: your 
« friend's: —— I wiſh,” cries Thwackum,_. 
in a rage, © I wiſh, for the ſake of-+his--ſou},. your 


4 damnable doctrines have not perverted bis faith. It 


* is to this I impute his preſent behaviour, ſo unbe- 


coming a Chriſtian. Who but an arkeiſt could think 


« of leaving the world without having firſt made up 


his account ? without confeſſiug his ins, and recei- 
ving that — ha. knew he had one in 


the houſe duly authoriſed to give him? He will feel 
the want of theſe neceſſaries when it is too late. 
3 When he is arrived at that place where there is wail 
ing and gnaſhing of teeth; it is then h will find ia 


4 ws 0 mighty ſtead thackearhen goddeſs, that Virtue, 
© which you and all other deiſts of the age adore, wilt 


ſtand. Maker He will then ſummon his prieſt when 
there is none ta be found; and will lament the want 
of that abſolution, without which no ſinner can bs 


1 ſafe? If it be ſo material,” ſays Square, why don't 
you preſent i it him of your own accord?“ lt hath 


no virtue, cries Thwackum, but to thoſe who have 
ſufficient grace to require it. But why do I talk thus 
to a heathen and an unbeliever? It is you that taught 
him this leſſon, for which you have been well. res- 


_ © warded in this world, as I doubt not your diſciple 


« will ſoon be in the other. I know not what you 
mean by reward,” -ſaid Square, but if you hint at 
that pitiful memorial of our -friendſhip, which he 
* dann, e ws 0 er png _y 1 2 it; and 
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- nothing bur the unfortunate tuntion of wy eren. 


-< ſtances ſhould e on me to accept it 
The phyſfician now arrived, and began to enquire 


of the reo diſpuratits, how we all did above ſtairs? 


In a miſerable way, anſwered Thwackum. It is no 
more than I expeded. eries the doctor: but pray 
„Vvhat ſymptoms have appeared ſince I left -you 2? 
No good ones, I am afraid, replied Thwackum, 
after what paſt at our departure. I think there were 
< little hopes? The bodily phyſician, perhaps, miſ- 
underſtood the curer of ſouls; and before they came 

_ to an explanation, Mr Blifil came to them with a moſt 
melancholy countenance, and acquainted them, that 
he brought ſad news: for that his mother was dead at 


Saliſbury. That ſhe had been ſeized on the Toad home 


with the gout in her head and — which had 


carried her off in a few hours. Good - lack - a · day, 


vet | have been — ſueceſsful init.” Thwac- 
kum and Square both condoled with Mr Blifil for the 
Joſs of his mother, which the one advifed him to bear 


like a man, and the other like a Chriſtian. The your 5 | 


leman' ſaid, he knew very well we were all morta 


And hexvould: endeavour to ſubmit to bis Joſs as well 
as he-. That he could not, however,; belp com- 
plai ning a little againſt the peculiar ſeverity of his fate, 


which brougit-the news of ſo great a calamity to him 


iby ſurprize, and' that ar a time when he hourly ex- 
pected the ſevereſt blow he was capable of feeling from 


the malice of fortune. He ſaid,” the preſent occaſion 


would put to the teſt-thoſe excellent rediments which 


he had learned from Mr Thwackum and Mr Square, 


abled to ſurvive ſuch misfortunes. 


It was now debated whether Mr Albeerthy ſhould 
be informed of the death of kis fiſter : this the doctor 


violently {oppoſed ;' in which, I believe, the whole 
college would agree with him: but Mr Blifil ſaid, he 
had received fuch poſitive and repeated orders from his 
* never to Ss aaa: for fear. al 


—— 


and it would be entirely owing to them, if he was ens 


ſays the doctor, one cannot n for events: but 
55 | wiſh 1 had beok at hand to have been called in. 
The go out is a diſtemper which it is difficult to treat; 
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-the difquietude which it might give him, chat he durſt 
not think of diſobedience, whatever might be the con- 
ſequence. He ſaid, for his part, conſidering the reli- 
gious and philoſophic temper of his uncle, he could 


not agree with the doctor in his apprebenſions. He 


was therefore reſolved to oommunicate it to him: for 
if his uncle recovered (as he heartily prayed he might) 
he knew he would neveriforgive an endearouy: to _ 
a a ſecret of this kind from him. . 
The phyſician was forced to ſubmit to theſe Wb 

tions, which the two other learned gentlemen very 


highly commended. So together moved Mr Blifil and | 


the doctor towards the fick-raom; where the phyſician 
firſt entered, and approached the bed, in order to feel 
his patient's pulſe, which he had no ſooner done, than 
he declared he was much better; that the laſt appli- 
cation had ſucceeded to a miracle, and had brought 
the fever to intermit; ſo that, he ſaid there appeared 
now to be as little danger as He had before _— 
| hended there were hopes. 
Joo ſay the truth, Mr Allworthy's facie had ne- 
ver been ſo bad, as the great caution of the doctor had 
repreſented: but as a wiſe general never deſpiſes his 
enemy, however inferior that enemy's ſorce may be, 
ſio neither doth a wiſe phy ſician ever deſpiſe a diſtem- 
per, however inconſiderable. As the former preſerves 
the ſame ſtrict diſcipline, places the ſame guards, em- 
ploys the ſame ſeouts, though the enemy be never ſo 
_ weak; to the Hatter maintains the ſame gravity of 
countenance,” and ſhakes his head with the ſame figni- 
ficant air, let the diſtemper be never ſo trifling. And 
both, among many other good ones, may aſſign this 
folid reaſon for their conduct, that by theſe. means 
the greater glory redounds to them if they gain the 
victory, and the leſs diſgrace, if by any Pe den- | 
dent they ſhould happen to be conquered. . 
Mr All worthy had no ſooner lifted up His _—_ and | 
. thanked Heaven for theſe hopes of his recovery, than 
Mr Blifil drew near, with a. very dejected aſpect, and 
baving applied his handkerchief to his eye, either to 
wipe away his tears, or to do, — e th ex- 
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. act vollu, eris tamen ereule nullum. 1-61 
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1205 If there be none, "then wipe away that none? , 5 


3 T5 


he 3 to- bis ai what the reader hee | 


been juſt before acquainted with. i ene 
Allworthy received the news. king concern, wich 
pn e and with reſignation. He dropt a tender 


tear, then compoſed his countenance, and at laſt cried; 


© The Lord's will be done in every thing.“ 


He now enquired for the meſſenger; but Bugl ted | 


him, it had been impoſſible to detain him a moment; 
for he appeared by the great hurry he was in to have 
ſome buſineſs of importance on his hands: that he 
complained of being hurried, and driven and torn out 
of his life, and repeated many times that if he could 
divide himſelf into four nen he mand A to 
diſpoſe of every one. cord 
Allworthy then debved;: Blifil to i care of the 
funeral. He ſaid, he would have his ſiſter depoſited in 


his own chapel; and as to the particulars, he left 


them to his own diſcretion, only mentioning the per- 


fon wha be ages have er eee on um euer 17 


CCF 1 

15 hich, among ether ings may e as a comment an 

that ſaying of Eſchines, that DRUNKENNESS SHEWS 

THE MIND or 4 Man, 4s a MirROR REFLECTS | 
His PERSON. | | fila ee 


HE reader: may, perhaps, ach ag at 85 no- 
thing of Mr Jones in the laſt chapter. In fact, 

— behaviour was ſo different from that of the perſons 
there mentioned, that we choſe. not to confound _his 


name with theirs. 


| When the. good. man had ended his ſpeech,.. Janes 
was the laſt who deſerted the room. Thence he retir- 


ed to his own apartment, to give vent to his concern; 
but the reſtleſſneſs of his mind would not ſuffer him to 
remain long there; he flipped ſoftly, therefore, · to 
 Allworthy' 8 chamber door, where he liſtened a confi- 

Yor. V 1. | T derable 
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derable time, without hearing any kind of motion with · 
in, unleſs a violent ſnoring, which at laſt his fears miſ- 
repreſented as groans. This ſo alarmed him, that 
he could not forbear entering the room; where he 

found the good man in the bed, in a ſweet compoſed 
fleep, and his nurſe ſnoring in the above- mentioned 
hearty. manner, at the bed?s feet. He immediately 


took the only method of filencing this thorough baſs; : 


whoſe muſic he feared might diſturb Mr Allworthy ; 
and then fitting down by the nurſe, he remained mo- 
tionleſs, till Bhifil and the Doctor came in together, and 
waked the ſick man, in order that the doctor might 


feel his pulſe, and that the other might communicate 


to him that piece of news, which, had Jones been ap- 
. Prized of it, would have had great difficulty of ng | 
9 to Mr Allworthy's ear at ſuch a ſeaſon. 

When he firſt heard Blifil tell his uncle this tory, 
Jones could hardly contain the wrath which kindled 
in him at the other's indiſcretion, eſpecially as the 
doctor ſhook his head, and declared his unwillingneſs 
to have the matter mentioned to his patient. But as 
his paſſion did not ſo far deprive him of all uſe of his 
underſtanding, as to hide from him the conſequences 
which any violent expreſſion towards Bifl might have 
on the ſick, this apprehenſion ſtilled his rage, at the 

Preſent”; and he grew afterwards ſo ſatisfied with find- 

ing that this news had, in fact, produced no miſchief, | 

that he ſuffered his. anger to die in his own See 
without ever mentioning it to Blifil. 

The phyſician dined that day at Mr. Allworthy' S3 
and having after dinner viſited his patient, he return- 
ed to the company, and told them, that he had now 
the ſatisfaction to ſay, with aſſurance, that his patient 
was out of all danger; that he had brought his fever 
to a perfect intermiſſion, and doubted not by chrow- 
ing in the bark to prevent its retuinn. ; 

This account ſo pleaſed Jones; and threw 150 & into | 
ſuch immoderate exceſs of rapture, that he might be 
truly faid to be drunk with joy; an intoxication 
which greatly forwards the effects of wine: and as he 
ee _ reer 19 bowls 0 on n e Po 
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as to other toaſts) he —.— very ſoon —— dronks 


Jones had naturally violent animal ſpirits: theſe he- 
hoe ſet on float, and augmented by the ſpirit of wine, 


a produced moſt extravagant effects. He kiſſed the docs 


tor, and embraced him with the moſt paſhonate en- 
dearments; ſwearing that, next to Mr Allworthy 
himſelf, he loved him of all men living. Doctor, 


added he, you deſerve a ftatue to be erected to you 


« at the public expence, for havin;; eſerved at man 
« who is not only the darling of all good men whe 
know him, but a bleſſing to ſociety, the glory of his 
country, and an honour to human nature. D—n 
me if ] don't love him better than my own ſoul.ꝰ 


More ſhame for you, cries Thwackum. Tho? 


I think you have reaſon to love him, for he hath 
provided very well for you. And, perhaps, it might 
« have been better for ſome folks, that he had not 


lived to ſee juſt reaſon of revoking his gift.” 3 


Jones now, looking on Thwackum with inconceiv- 
able diſdain, anſwered, « And doth thy mean foul 


imagine, that any ſuch conſiderations could wei 


« with me? No, let the earth open and ſwallow her 


* own dirt (if I had millions ot acres I would.fay it) | 
. ene than, nnn up my dear glorious (Ong, 4 
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The doctor now ie _ Hs the of: | 
fects of a wrath which was kindling between Jones 


and Thwackum ; after which the former gave a looſe 
to mirth, ſang rn or three amorous tongs, and fell 


into every frantic diſorder, which unbridled joy is apt | 
to inſpire; but ſo far was he from any diſpoſition to 
quarrel, that he was ten times better humoured, if 


de than when he was ſober. 


„ 


What modeſty or meaſiire can ſet bounds to our defire of 


© ſo dear a friend” The word defiderium here cannot be cafily 
tranſlated. It includes our defire of enjoying our ons ___ =. 
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aud the grief which attends that deſire. 
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1 FI e men She. are ill ee 3 

- quarrelſome when they are drunk, are very worthy per- 
ſons when they are ſober: for drink, in reality, doth 
not reverſe nature, or create paſſions in men which did 
not exiſt in tbem before. It takes away the guard of 
reaſon, and conſequently forces us to produce thoſe 
ſymptoms which many, when ſober, have art enough 
to conceal. It heightens and infiames our paſſions, 
(generally indeed that paſſion which is uppermoſt in 
our mind) fo that the angry temper, the amorous, the 
_ generons, the good-humoured, the avaricious, and 
all other n f men, are in their eur * 
tened and expoſed.” 1234 3 
And yet as no nation W ſo many nden 
quarrels, eſpecially among the lower people, as Eng- 
land, (for, indeed, with them, to drink and to fight 
together, are almoſt ſynonymous terms), I would not, 
methinks, have it thence concluded, that the Englith 
are the worſt· natured people alive. Perhaps the love 
of glory only is at the bottom of this; ſo that the fair 
concluſion ſeems to be, that our countrymen have more 
of that love, and more of bravery, than any other Ple- 
beians. And this the rather, as there js ſeldom any 
thiog ungenerous, unfair, or ill. natured, exereiſed on 
thoſe occaſions; nay, it is common tor the comba- 
tants to expreſs good-will for each other, even at the 
time of the conflict; and as their drunken mirth ge- 
nerally ends in a battle, ſo do moſt of their battles 
. end i in friendſhip. | - 

But to return to our hiſtory. ; Though 5 has: 

ſhewn. no deſign of giving offence, yet Mr Blifl was 

highly offended at a behaviour which was ſo inconſiſ- 
tent with the ſober and prudent reſerve of his own. tem- 
per. He bore it too with the greater impatience, as 
it appeared to him very indecent at this ſeaſon; * When, | 
as he ſaid, © the houſe was a houſe of mourning, on 
the account of his dear mother; and if it had pleaſed : 
15 Heaven to give him ſome profpet of Mr Allworthy's 
Y recovery, it would become them better to expreſs. 
22 the exultation of their hearts in thankſgiving, than 
in drunkenneſs and riots ; * were properer me- 
8 a | [6 Wo | 


thods to increaſe the divine wrath, than to avert it.“ 

Thwackam, who had ſwallowed more liquor than 
Jones, but without any ill effect on his brain, ſecond- 
ed the pious harangue of Blifil: but Square, for rea- 
ſons which the reader may n gueſs, was n 
ly ſilent. 

Wies hes not ſo totally overpowere | Jones, Ana 
prevent his recollecting Mr Blifil's loſs, the moment 
it was mentioned. As no perſon, therefore; was more 
ready to confeſs and condemn his on errors, he of- 
fered to ſhake Mr Blifil by the hand, and begged his 
pardon, ſaying, © His exceſſive joy for Mr Allwors 


* thy's recovery had driven every other thought our . 


of his mind.“ 

Blifil ſcornfully rejected bis hand ; 5 3 
indignation, anſwered, * It was little to be wondered 
« at, if tragical ſpectacles made no impreffion on the 
blind; but, for his part, he had the misfortune to 
„know who his parents were, and een mut 
be affected with their loſs) - 175 

Jones, who, notwithſtanding his good humour; had ; 
fore wintwwe of the/inaſciblecin_bis conftitution, leaps 
ed haſtily from his chair, and:catching hold of Blifil's 
collar, cried out, D---n you for a raſcal, do you in- 
« ſult me with the misfortune of my birth! ?? He ac- 
companied theſe words with ſuch rough actions, that 
they ſoon got the better of Mr Blifil's peaceful tem- 
per; and a ſcuffle. immediately enſued, which might 
have produced miſchief, had it not been prevented by 
the interpoſition of Thwackum and the phyſician; for 
the philoſophy of Square rendered him ſuperior to all 
emotions, and he very calmly ſmoaked his pipe, as 
was his cuſtom in all broils, unleſs when he apprehend 
ed ſome danger ot having it broke in his mouth. 

The combatants being now prevented from exeeut- 
ing preſent vengeance on each other, betook them“ 
ſelves to the common reſources of diſappointed rage; 
and vented their wrath in threats and defiance In 
this kind of conflict, fortune, which in the perſonal 
attack ſeemed to incline to jones, was now: e 
Yor as n to r . 
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A truce, nevertheleſs, was at length agreed on, by 
the mediation of the neutral parties, and the whole 
company again ſat down at the table; where Jones 
being prevailed on to aſk pardon, and Blifi to give 
it, peace was reſtored, and every oY ENS in 
' flatu que. © 
Bat chough the quarrel was, in all appearance, br 
ſectly reconciled, the good humour which had been 
interrupted by it, was by no means reſtored. All 
merriment was now at an end, and the ſubſequent diſ- 
courſe. eonfited only of grave relations of matters of 
fact and of as grave obſervations upon them: a ſpe- 
cies of converſation, in which, though there is much 
of dignity and inſtruction, there is but little enter- 
tainment. As we preſume, therefore, to convey only 
this laſt to the reader, we ſhall paſs by whatever was 
ſaid. till the reſt of the company having, by degrees, 
dropped off, left only Square and the phy ſician toge- 
ther; at which time the converfation was a little heigh- 
tened by ſome comments on what had happened be- 
tween the two young gentlemen; both of whom the 
doctor declarꝭd to be no better than ſcoundrels : to 
which appellation the 2 rHbg very W | 
e oramoag e eh . 1 


ky £ a C H A p. X. Mi | anch ; 
| Showing th . of many nee of Ovid, a of 


other more grave writers, who have proved, beyond 
contradiction, thad wine is wr "0 forerunner of int in- 
ee e | 


ON ES W Shim ahi company; in ries; we 
have ſeen him engaged, into the fields, where he 
Faded: to cool himfelf by a walk in the open air, be- 
fore he attended Mr Allworthy. There, whilſt he 
renewed thoſe meditations on his dear Sophia, which 
the dangerous illneſs of his friend and benefactor had 
for ſome time interrupted, an accident happened, which 
with ſorrow we relate, and with ſorrow doubtleſs wilt 
it be read: however, that hiſtoric truth to-which we 
8 EL 2» Tn 
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profeſs ſo inviolable an attachment, ee us to cm- 
municate it to poſterity. + * 
It was now a pleaſant eng as the Jattes aud of 


| June, when our hero was walking in a moſt delicious 


grove, where the gentle breezes fanning the leaves, 


| together with the ſweet trilling of a murmuring ſtream, 


and the melodious notes of nightingales, formed altos 
gether the moſt enchanting harmony. In this ſcene, 
ſo ſweetly accommodated to love, he meditated on his 


dear Sophia. While his wanton fancy roved unbounds 


ed over all her beauties, and his lively imagination 
painted the charming maid in various raviſhing forms, 
his warm heart melted with tenderneſs, and at length 


throwing himſelt on the ground, by the ſide of a cy ZÞ 


mormaring brook, he broke forth into the —_ 
ejaculation. | ry - 
O Sophia, PTY Heaven give thee to my arms, 
how bleſt would be my condition! Curſt be that 
fortune which ſets a diſtance between us. Was 


but poſſeſſed of thee, one only ſuit of rags thy hot 


« eſtate, is there a man on earth whom I would envy 
How contemptible would the brighteſt Circaſſian 
beauty, dreſt in all the jewels of the Indies, appear 
© to my eyes! But why do I mention another woman? 
Could I think: my eyes capable of looking at any 
© other with tenderneſs, theſe hands ſhould tear them 
from my head. No, my Sophia, if cruel fortune 
c ſeparates us for ever, my ſoul ſhall doat on thee alone. 
The chaſteſt conſtancy will lever preſerve to thy 
* image. Though I ſhould never have poſſeſſion ot 
thy charming perſon, ſill ſhalt thou alone have poſ- 
* ſeſſion of my thoughts, my love, my ſoul! Oh! my 
fond heart is ſo. wrapt in that tender boſom, that 
© the brighteſt beauties would for me have no charms; 
nor would a hermit be colder in their embraces. 
* Sophia, Sophia alone ſhall be mine. What raptures 
© are in that name! I will engrave it on every tree“ 
At theſe words he ſtarted up, and beheld- - not his 
Sophia---no, nor a Circaſſian maid richly and elegant- 
ly attired for the grand ſignior's ſeraglio. No; with- _ 
out a gown, in a ſhift that was ſomewhat of the coarſeſt, 
and none of the * ** likewiſe with ſome 
1 525 | | odoriferous 
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„ effluvia, the produce of the day's labour, 
with a pitch-fork in her hand, Molly: Seugi im ap- 
proached. Our hero had his pen-knife in his hand, 
which he had drawn for the before-mentioned purpoſe 
of carving on the bark; when the girl coming near 
him, ery' d out with a ſmile, Jou don't intend to 
* kill me, ſquire, Lope! P Why ſhould you think I 
* would kill you?” anſu ered Jones. Nay,? replied 
the, After your cruel uſage of me when I ſaw- you 
* laſt, killing me would, J 1:4 de too et b | 
* neſs for me to expect.“ | 
Here enſued a parley, whit; as 4 wg not think my- 
fel obliged to relate it, I ſhall omit. ' It is fufficient 
that it laſted a full quarter of an hour, at the conclu- 
fon of which they: retired into the thickeſt you of the 
Ove. _ 
nw of my readers may belinelined:i to think: his 
event "unnatural; However the fact is true; and, 
perhaps, may be ſufficiently aceounted for, y ſug- 
"_ that Jones probably thought one woman bet- 
than none, and Molly as probably imagined two 
men to be better than one. Beſides the before- mention- 
ed motive aſſigned to the preſent behaviour of Jones, 
the reader will be like wife pleaſed to recolle& in bis 
favour, that he was not at this time perfect maſter of 
that wonderful power of reaſon, which ſo well ena- 
dles grave and wiſe men to ſubdue their unruly paſſions, 
and to decline any of theſe prohibited amuſements. 
Wine now had totally ſubdued this power in Jones. 
He was, indeed, in a condition, in which if reaſon 
had interpoſed, though only to adviſe, ſhe might have 
received the aniwer which one Cleoſtratus gave many 
years ago to a ſilly fellow, who aſked him, if he was 
not aſhamed to be drunk? Are not you, ſaid Cleo- 
ſtratus, © aſhamed to admoniſh a drunken man? To 
ſay the truth, in a court of jultice drunkenneſs muſt 
not be an excuſe, yet in a court of conſcience it is 
greatly ſo; and therefore Ariſtotle, who commends 
the laws of Pittacus, by which drunken men received 
donble puniſhment for their crimes, allows there is 
mare of policy than juſtice in that law Nov, if there 


are 805 eee 3 trom drunkenneis, 


they 
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they are certainly ſuch as Mr Jones was at preſent guil · 
ty of; op: which head I could pour forth avaſt profu- 
ſion of earning, if I imagined it would either enter- 
tain my reader, or teach him any thing more chan he 
knows already, For his ſake therefore I ſhall keep * 
my learning to myſelf, and return to my hiſtory- - - 
It hath been obſer ved, that fortune ſeldom doth 


> things by halves. To ſay truth, there is no end to 
her freaks, whenever ſhe is diſpoſed to gratify or diſ- 
pleaſe. No ſooner hag our era enn vin big 


nn but 
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the parſon and the young uin who were taking a 
ſerious walk, arrived at the ſtile which leads into the 


grove, and the latter caught a view of the lovers, juſt 
as they were ſinking out of ſight. | 

Blifil knew Jones very well, though he was at above 
a hundred yards diſtance, and he was as poſitive to 
the ſex of his companion, though not to the individu- 
al perfon. He ſtarted, bleſſed himſelf, and uttered a 
very ſolemn ejaculation. | 

Thwackum expreſſed ſome ſurprize at theſe ſudden 
emotions, and aſked the reaſon of them. To which 
Blifil anſwered, * he was certain he had ſeen a fellow 
© and wench retire together among the buſhes, which 


he doubted not was with ſome wicked purpoſe.” As 


to the name of Jones, he thought proper to conceal it, 
and why he did ſo muſt be left to the judgment of the 
ſagacious reader: for we never chuſe to aſſign motives 
to the actions of men, when there is any poſſibility of 
our being miſtaken. .. 

The parſon, who was not ovly ſtrictly chaſte i in his 
own perſon, but a great enemy to the oppoſite vice in 
all others, fired at this information. He deſired Mr 
Blifil to conduct him immediately to the place, which 
as he approached, he breathed forth vengeance mixed 
with lamentations ; nor did he reſrain from caſting 
ſome oblique reflections on Mr Allworthy; inſinuat- 


ng that the e of the country was principally _ | 


owing 
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owing to the encouragement he had given to vice, by 
having exerted ſuch kindneſs to a baſtard, and by hav- 
ing = ated that juſt and wholeſome rigour of the law, 
| 3 lots a very ſevere punithment to looſe wenches. 

The way through which our hunters were to paſs, 
in purſuit of their game, was fo. beſet with briars, that 
it greatly obſtructed their walk. and cauſed, beſides, 
ſuch a ruſtling, that Jones had ſufficient warning of 
their arrival, beſore they could ſurpriſe bim; nay, 
indeed, ſo incapable was Thwackum of concealing his 
indignation, and ſuch vengeance did he mutter forth 
every ſtep he took, that this alone muſt have abun- 
dantly ſatisfied Jones, that he was * uſe the language 
* n found ſitting. = 


—— 


8 5 


1 N a file of. Mr Pope's period of a mils, in- 


froducet as bloody a battle as can " poſſibly be Mai 
-, without the aſſiſtance of feel or cold iran. | 


11 by which the vulgar denote that gentle dalli- 
ance which, in the * well-wooded foreſt of Hampſhire, 

fſes between lovers of the ferine kind) if while the 
"folk fty creſted ſtag meditates the amorous ſport, a cou- 
ple of puppies, or any other beaſts of hoſtile note 


ſhould wander ſo near the temple of Venus Ferina, 
that the fair hind ſhould ſhrink from the place, touched 


with that ſomewhat, either of fear or frolic, vf nicety 
or ſkittiſhneſs, with which nature hath bedecked all 
females, or hath, at leaſt, inſtructed them how to put 


it on; leſt, through the indelicacy of males, the Sa- 
mian "myſteries ſhould be pried into by unhallowed 


eyes: for, at the celebration of thele rites, the female 
ain cries out with her in Virgil (who was then, 
probably, hard at work on ſuch celebration,) 


; i o—— Procal. 0 procul eſte, prefant ;. 
Proclamat V ates, toteque ire luco. 


: 7 This i is an Ambiguous phraſe, and may mean a eier a foreſt 
W 9 ra 
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1 s in the ſeaſon of RvuTTiEG (an unconth phraſe, 
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Far hence be ſouls prophane; 


f — « The eee d, en 6m the grove abſtain,” 


| TIENES | 
ates 


1 If, Lay, while theſe hail e kde; are in | 


common to genus omne animantium, are in agitation 


between the ſtag and his miſtreſe, any hoſtile beaſts 


ſhould venture too near, on the firſt hint given by the 
frighted hind, fierce and tremendous ruſhes forth the 


ſtag to the entrance of the thicker; there ſtands. he 


centinel over his love, ſtamps the ground with his foor; 


and with his horns brandiſhed aloft in air, n 


| provokes the apprehended foe to combat. 


Thus, and more terrible, when he perceived the 
enemy's approach, leaped forth our hero. Many a 
ſtep advanced he forwards, in order to conceal the 
trembling hind, and, if poſſible, to ſecure her retreat. 
And now Thwackum, having firſt darted ſome livid 
lightning from his fiery eyes, began to thunder forth, 
Fie upon it! Fie upon it! Mr Jones. Is it poſſible 

you ſhould be the perſon?” © You ſee,” anſwered 
Jones, it is poſſible I ſhould be here.“ And who,? 
ſaid Thwackum, is that wicked flut with you?“ If 


© I have any wicked flat with me, cries Jones, © it is 


poſſible I ſhall not let you know who the is.“ I 


command you to tell me immediately, ſays Thwack - 


um, and I would not have you imagine, young 
man, that your age, though it hath ſomewhat a- 
bridged the putpoſe of tuition, hath totally taken 
away the authority of the maſter. The relation of 
the maſter and ſcholar is indelible, as, indeed, all 
other relations are : for they all derive their origi- 
nal from Heaven. I would have you think yourſelf, 
therefore, as much obliged to obey me now, as 
when I taught you your firſt rudiments.” I believe 
you would,” cried: Jones, but that will not happen, 
unleſs you had the ſame birchen argument to con- 
vince me.“ Then I muſt tell you plainly,” ſaid 
— © I am reſolved to diſcover the wicked 
vretch.“ And I muſt tell you plainly, returned 
Jones, I am reſolved you ſhall not.“ Thwackum 
then offered to 2 and Jones laid hold of his 
2 | | MOREY 
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arms; which Mr Blifil- eve to reſcue, de · 
claring, * he would not ſee his old maſter inſulted.” - 
Jones now finding himfelf engaged with two, 


thought it neceflary to rid himſelf of one of his anta- 


goniſts as ſoon as poſlible. He, therefore, applied to 
the weakeſt. firſt ; and letting the parſon go, he direct- 
ed a blow at the young *ſquire's breaſt, which luckily 


taking place, reduced Siu: to meaſure __ gs on 


the ground. E 


. eee was ſo intent on the 9 that ths 
moment he found himſelf at liberty, he ſtept forward 


directly into the fern, without any great conſideration 
of what might, i in the mean time, befal his friend ; but 
he had advanced a very few paces into the thicket be- 
fore Jones, having defeated Blifil, overtook the parſon, 
and dragged him backward by the ſkirt of his coat. 


This parſon had been a champion in his youth, and 
bad won much honqur by his fiſt, both at ſchool and: at 


the univerſity. He had now, indeed, for a great.num- 
ber of years, declined the practice of that noble art; 


yet was his courage full as ſtrong as his faith, and his 


body no leſs ſtrong than either. He was, moreover, 
as the reader may, perhaps, have conceived, ſome- 


what iraſeible in his nature. When he looked back, 
ie oi on and ſaw his friend ſtretched out on the 


ound, and found himſelf at the ſame time ſo roughly 
andled by one who had formerly been only paſſive in 
all conflicts between them, (a circumſtance which 


highly aggravated the whole) his patience at length 


gave way; he threw himſelf into a poſture of offence, 
and collecting all his foree, attacked Jones in the 
front, with as much impetuoſity as he bad formerly 
(tac2o him in the reer. 

Our hero received the enemy's eck ich the midſt 
bed intrepidity, and his boſom reſounded with 


the blow. This he preſently returned with no leſs 


violence, aiming likewiſe at the parſon's breaſt : but 
he dextrouſly drove down the fiſt of Jones, ſo that it 

reached only his belly, where two pounds of beef and 
as many of pudding were then depoſited, and whence 
conſequently no hollow ſound could proceed. Many 
27 much more — as well as eaſy to 
0 have 
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: REES n to read or deſcribe, were gen on 
both ſides; at laſt a violent fall in which Jones had 


thrown hay knees into. Thwackum's breaſt, ſo weaken- 
ed the latter, that victory had been no longer dubious, 
had not Blifil, who had now recovered his ſtrength, 

again renewed the fight, and, by engaging with Jones, 


given the parſon a moment's time to Hobo * * 


and to regain his breath. 
And now both together attacked our =: dank 3 


| blows did not retain that force with which they had 
fallen at firſt; ſo weakened was he by his combat with 


Thwackum : for though the pedagogue choſe rather 
to play Solos on the human inſtrument, and had been 
lately uſed to thoſe only, yet he ſtill retained enough 

of his ancient Anowledge to N his part very well 


in a Duet... . 
The victory, according to modern cuſtom, was like | 


to be decided by numbers, when, on a ſudden, a fourth 
pair of fiſts appeared in the battle, and immediately 


paid their compliments to the parſon; the owner 
of them, at the ſame time, crying out, Are you not 
* aſhamed, and be ee to you, to fall two of you 


upon one?? 


The battle, e was ** che kind Pa "0 diltine- : 
tion's ſake is called Royar, now raged with the ut- 
moſt violence during a few minutes; till Blifil being 


a ſecond time laid ſprawling by Jones, Thwackum 


condeſcended to apply for quarter to his new antago- 


niſt, who was now found to be Mr Weſtern himſelf; 
for in the heat of the action none of the combatants 
had recognized him. 


In fact, that honeſt *{quire, happening i in his after⸗ 


45 noon's walk with ſome company, to pals throagh the 
field where the bloody battle was fought, and having 
concluded from ſeeing three men engaged, that two 


of them muſt be on a fide, he haſtened trom his com- 


puanions, and with more gallantry than policy, eſpouſed 


the cauſe of the weaker party. By which generous 
proceeding, he very probably prevented Mr Jones 
from becoming a victim to the wrath. of Thwackum, 
and to the pious friendſhip which Blifil bore his old- 
maſter: for beſides 0 diſadvantage of ſuch, odds, 

Vor. VII. | U Jones 
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Joris Md net yet Tufficiently Tecovered the formet 
rength of his broken arm. This reinforcement,' 
However, ſoon put an end to the action, and Jones 
8 with his * obtained the victory. ene e 


N Efig] 
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bn which is ſeen a more . ſp 8 1 Alt the 
Blood in the” bodies of Thivackum and —_— and 0 4 


ent other Juch, is rapable v P. 00 nr. 


HE reſt of Mr Weſtern? s ehrapany'” were nb 
1 come up, being jult at the inſtant when the 
Action was over. Theſe were the honeſt clergyman, 
'whom we have formerly ſeen at Mr Weſtern's table, 
Mrs Weſtern, the aunt of Sophia; and, laſtly, the 
Jovely Sophia herſelf. 

At this time, the following” was ths aſpect of 1 


pale and almoſt breathleſs, the vanquiſhed Blifil. Near 
him ſtood the conqueror Jones, almoſt covered with 
vlood, part of which was naturally his own, and part 
had been lately the property of the Reverend Mr 
Thwackum. In a third place ſtood the ſaid Thwack- 
um, like king Porus, ſullenly ſubmitting to the con- 
<queror. The laſt figure in the piece was Weſtern the 
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Blifil, in whom there was little figg of life, was at 
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Her pocket a bottle of hartſhorn, and was herſelf abott 
to apply it to his noſtrils; when on a ſudden the atten- 
tion of the whole company was diverted from 

+ Blifil, whoſe ſpirit, if it had any ſuch deſign, might 
bave now taken an opportunity of ſealing off to 2 
other world, without any ceremony. 


—— —— 2 4 > 
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than the charming Sophia herſelf, who, from the fight 
of blood, or from fear for her father, or from ſome 
other reaſon, had fallen down i in a eng before wy 
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bloody field. In one place lay on the ground; all 


Great, molt gloriouſly forbearing the vanquiſhed foe. 


Krft the#principal object of the concern of every one, 
And particularly of Mrs Weſtern, who had drawn from 


For now a more melancholy and a more N Ha | 
ject lay motionleſs before them. This was no other 


— 


bs. 4 nem > ul 


Mrs. Weſtern firſt faw her and ſcreamed-; Imme- 
diately two or three voices cried. out, Miſs. Weſtern 
is dead. Hartſhorn, water, every remedy. was called 
for, n at one and the ſame inſtant. 3 5 

The reader may remember, that in our geleription 

of this grove, we mentioned a murmurin brooks» 
= brook did not come there, as ſuch gentle ſtreams 
_ flow through vulgar romances, with no other purpoſe 
than to murmur. No; fortune had decreed to ennoble 
this little brook with a higher honour than any of thoſe 
which, waſh the plains of Arcadia, ever deſerved. 

Jones was rubbing Blifil's temples, for he began- to 
8 he had given him a blow too much, when the 
words, Miſs. Weſtern and Dead, ruſhed. at once on his 
ear. He ſtarted up, left. Blifil to his. fate, and fle vr 
to Sophia, whom, while all the reſt were runni "ud 
gainſt each other backward. and for ward. looking 
water in the dry paths, he caught up in his arms, Sins : 


then ran away with her over the field, to the riyulet TE 


above · mentioned; where, plunging. himſelf into the 
water, he contrived to ſprinkle her face, head, an 
neck very plentifull. 

Happy was it for Sophia, that the ſame confuſi ion 
whit prevented her other friends from ſerving. 9 8 
prevented them likewiſe from obſtructing Jones. He 


had carried her half way before they Ry what he 


was doing, and he had actually reſtored. her to life be- 


fore they reached the water - ſide: lbe ſirerched | out 55 

arms, opened her eyes, and cried, Oh, heavens 

zal. as her father, aunt, and the parſon came up. 8 
Jones, Who had hitherto held this lovely burthen i in 

his arms, now relinquiſhed his hold; but gave her at 

the ſame inſtant à tender careſs, which, had her ſenſes 

been then perfectly reſtored, could not have eſca 

| her obſervation... As ſhe expreſſed, therefore, no diſ- 

pleaſure at this freedom, we ſuppoſe the was not al 

ciently recoyered from her ſwoon at the time. | 
This tragical ſcene was now conyerted into a ſadde! 


| feene of joy. In this our hero was, molt. certaiply, 


the principal character; 2 for as he probably felt more 
ecſtatic delight in having ſaved Sophia, than ſhe her- 
{lf eve from SADR faxed; io neither Were the 


"Bo 
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eon kes paid to her equal to what were con- 
_ ferred on Jones, eſpecially by Mr Weſtern himſelf, 
who, after having once or twice embraced his daugh- | 
ter, fell to hugging and kifling Jones. He called him 
the preſerver of Sophia, and declared there was no- 
: thing, except her, or his eſtate, which-he would not 
give him; but, upon recollection, he afterwards ex- 
cepted his: fox hounds, the Chevalier, and ds Slouck 
for To he called his favourite mare.) 
All fears for Sophia being now Morn; Jones 14 
came the object of the ſquire's conſideration.” Come, 
* my lad,” fays Western, d'off thy quoat and waſh 
thy feace: for art in a deviliſh piekle, I promiſe 
thee. Come, come; waſh thyſelf, and ſha't go 
0 buome with me; and well zee to vind thee mo | 
« ' quoat.” 
Jones Fenn Sep ed Meer off d pag 
| was down to the water, and waſhed both his face and 
boſom'; for the latter was as much expoſed, and as 
bloody as the former: but though the water could 
clear off the blood, it could not remove the black and 
blue marks which Thwackum had imprinted on both 
| his face and breaſt, and which, being diſcerned by 
Sophia, drew from her A ſigh, and a Joo fun of inex- 
Ae tendernefss. 
Juones received this full 1 in his 1 200 it ud 156. 
_ 8 web effect on him than all the contuſions 
he had received before. An effect, however, 
widety different; for fo ſoft and balmy was it, that, 
had all his former blows been ſtabs, it would for ſome 
minutes have prevented his feeling their ſmart. 
The company now moved backwards, and ſoon ar- 
rived where Thwackum had got Mr Blißl again on 
his legs. Here we cannot ſuppreſs a pious with, that 
all quarrels were to be decided by thoſe weapons only 
with which nature, knowing what is Proper for us, 
| hath ſupplied us; and that cold iron was to be uſed in 
digging no bowels but thoſe of the earth. Then 
would war, the paſtime of monarchs, be almoſt inof- 
fenſive, and battles_ between great armies might be 
Fought at the particular deſire of ſeveral ladies of qua - 
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be actual ſpectators of the conflict. - Then might the 
field be this moment well ſtrewed with human car- 


caſſes, and the next, the dead men, or infigitely ihe 
greateſt part of them, might get up, like Mr Bayes's 
off either at the ſound of a. Soups 


or fiddle, as ſhould be previoufly agreed on. 
I would aveid, if poſſible, treating this matter. lu- 


dicrouſſy, leſt grave men and politicians, whom J 


know te be offended at a jeſt, may cry piſh at it; but 
in reality, might not à battle be as well. decided by 


the greater number of broken heads, bloody noſes, 


and black eyes, as by the greater heaps of mangled 


and murdered human bodies? Might not towns be 


contended. for in the ſame manner ? Indeed, this may 
be thought too detrimental a ſcheme ts the. French 
intereſt, fince they would- thus loſe the advantage: 


| they have over other nations, in the . ſuperiority of 


their engineers: but when I: conſider the galla 


and generoſity of. that people, I am perſuaded they 


would never decline putting themſelves upon a par” 
with their- adverſary; or, as tha phraſe” is, making: 
themſelves his matzshy. 

But ſuch reformations are rather to be wiſhed than 


- Jones for: I ſhall content myſelf, therefore, with this 


mort hint, aud return to my naraitive. 5 
Weltern began now to enquire into the- original riſe: 
of this quarrel. Te which neither Blifil nor Jones 


2 any anſwer; but Thwackum ſaid ſurlily, L-be- 


5: lieve the cauſe, is not far off: if you deat the buſhes 
; well you may find her“ Find her!“ replied- 
© Weſtern, What, have you been fighting for a wench?” 
Aſk the gentleman in his wailtcoat there, ſaid- 


Thwackum, he beſt knows.“ * Nay, then, cries- 
Weſtern, it is a wen 


zench certainly.—Ah, Tom, Tom, 
thou art a liquoriſſi dog ;——but come, gentlemen, 
© be all friends, and go home with me, and make 


final peace over a bottle. © I aſk your pardon, Sir, 


ſays Thwackum, it is no ſuch flight matter for a mans 
of my character to be thus injurioufly treated, and 


© buffeted by a boy; only becauſe I would have done 
* my duly, in endeavouring to detect and bring to 
5 * jultice a wanton harlot: but, indeed, the principal 


3 Fault. 
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© me.” He then began to beat about, in the fame. 
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LE + you put the laws in execution, as you ought't to In, 
* you wilt ſoon rid the country of theſe vermin.” 
I would as ſoon rid the country of — cries. 
"Weſtern; © I think we ought to encourage the recruit | 
ing thoſe numbers which we are every day loſing ia 
the War. But where is ſhe ?—Prithee, 'Fom, re ew 


language, and in the ſame manner, as if he had been 
deating for a hare, and at laſt eried out, Soho! Puſs 
js nct far of. Here's her form, upen my ſoul: 1 
believe I may cry ſtole away.“ And indeed ſo he 
might, for he had now diſcovered the place whence. 
the poor girl had, at the beginning of the fray, lo- 
len away, upon as ny feet as a Hare We uſes. 
in travelling. 1 
Sophia now defired her ſatber x to- return "OY 
Aaying, ſhe found herſelf very faint, and apprehended 
a relapſe. The ſquire immediately eomplied with his 
daughter's requeſt (for he was the ſondeſt of parents.) 
He earneftly endeavoured do prevail with the whole 
company to and ſup with him; bat Blifil and 
Tbuaeh hte abſolutely refuſed: the fermer ſaying, 
there were more reaſons than he could then mention 


why he muſt deeline this honour; and the latter de- 


elaring (perhaps rightly) that it was not proper for a 
perſon of his function to be ken at rr t in his 4 
- preſent condition. - 
Jones was: incapable of refuſing the pleaſure of bs. 
with his Sophia. So on he marched with 'ſquire 
Wadern and his ladies, the parſon bringn up the. 
rear. This laſt had, indeed, offered to tarry with his bro- 


tber Thwackum, profefling. his regard” for the cloth 


would not permit him to depart; but Thwackum 
would not accept the favour, and, with ne mo civi-- 
ty, puſhed him after Mr Weſtern. - : 

Thus ended this bloody fray ;. and thus hall end 
the fiftk — ! rb SITS >, 
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much with the paſſion of love; and; in our ſucceed- 
ing book, ſhall be forced to handle this ſubject tilt. 
more largely. It may not, therefore, in this place, 
be improper to apply ourſelves to the examination of 
that modern doctrine, by which certain philoſophers, 
among many other wonderful diſcoveries, pretend to 
have found out, that there is no ſuch paſhon in the 


Þ our aſt book we have been oblig eck to deal pretty 5 


human breaſt. 


Whether theſe bo he the fee with a. 
ſurpriſing ſect, who are honourably mentioned by the 
tate Dr Swift, as having by the mere force of 'genius 
alone, without the leaſt aſſiſtance of ahy kind offs arn- 
ing, or even reading, diſcovered that profound and 
invaluable ſecret, that there is no God: or whether 
they are} not rather the ſame with thoſe who, ſome 
years ſince, very much alarmed the world, by ſhew- 
ing that there were no ſuch things as virtue or goodneſs 
really exiſting i; in human nature, and vas ene = "EL 
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_* ha eons from pride; Iwill not here ebene to de- 


termine · In reality, I am inclined to ſuſpect, that 
all theſe ſeveral finders of truth are the very identical 
men, Wo are by others called the fihders of gold. 
The method uſed in both theſe {ano after truth, 
and after gold, being indeed one and the ſame, viz. 
the ſearching, rummaging, and examining into a naſty | 
place; indeed, in the former inſtances, into the naſ- 
tieſt of all places, A_BaD MIND. | 
Bot thovgh in this particular, and derhaſein r 
ſueceis, the truth · inder and the gold- finder, may 
very properly be compared together; yet in modeſty, 
rely, there can be no compariſon between the two; 
for who ever heard of a gold · finder that had the i hs 
pudence or folly to aſſert, * the ill ſucceſs of his 
ſearch, that there was no ſuch thing as gold in the 
world? whereas the truth- finder, having raked out 
chat jakes, his on mind, and being there capable of 
tracing no ray of divinity, nor any thing virtuous, or 
good, or lovely, or loving, very fairly, honeſtly, and 
togically concludes, that YO! mw e ann in the 
whole creation.  *. 
Io avoid, 6 an contention, 77 poſſible, 
with theſe philoſophers, if they will be called bo; and 
to ſhe w our own diſpoſition to accommodate matters 
peaceably between us, we ſhall here make them ſome 
_ goncellions, hieb a "_—_— pu an end to che dif- 
5 te. 55 
Firſt, we ith grant that many evinds: 4 perhaps 
thoſe of the philoſophers, are entirely free from . 
leaf traces of ſuch a paſſion. ©. . 
Secondly, that what is commonly + love, name 
Is the defire of ſatisfying a voracious appetite with a- 
certain quantity of delicate white human flelh, is by 
no means that paſſion for which I here comend. 1 his 
is indeed more properly hunger: and as no glutton 10 
aſhamed to apply the word love to his appetite, and 
to ſay he coves ſuch and ſuch diſhes; ſo may the lo- 
ver of this kind, with equal propriety fay, 1 he HUNGERS- 
aker ſuch and ſuch women. 
- Thirdly, I will grant, which 1 'believe ne 2 
wol acceptable ng that this love. tor which. vs 
7 a 
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am an advocate, though it ſatisfies itſelf in a much 
more delicate manner, doth nevertheleſs ſeek its own 
| fatisfaction as much as the groffeſt of all our appetites. 
And, laſtly, that this love, when it operates towards 
one of a different ſex, is very apt, towards its eom- 
plete gratification, to call in the aid of that 2 
which 1 have mentioned above; and which it is ſo | 
from abating, that it heightens all its delights to a 
degree ſcarce. imaginable by thoſe who have never 
been ſuſceptible of any other emotions, than what have 
E from appetite alone. 

In return to all theſe conceflions, 1 4 of the | 
philoſophers to grant, that there is in ſome (I believe 
in many) human breaſts, a kind and benevolent dif. 
poſition, which is gratified by contributing to the hap- 
pineſs of others. That in this gratification alone, as 
in friendſhip, in parental and filial affe&ion, as mdeed 
in general philanthropy, there is a great and exqui- 
fite delight, That if we will not call ſuch diſpoſition 
love, we have no name for it. That though the plea» - 

fures ariſing from ſuch pure love may be heightened 
and ſweetened by the aſſiſtanee of amorovs defires, yet 
the former can ſubſiſt alone, nor are they deſtroyed by 
the intervention of the latter. Laſtly, that eſteem and 
_ gratitude are the proper motives to love, as youth and 
beauty are to deſire; and therefore though fuch de- 
ſire may naturally ceaſe, when age or ſiekneſs overs 
takes its object; yet theſe can have no effect on love. 
nor ever ſhake or remove from a good mind, that ſen- 
ſation or pation which hath gratitude and eſteem for 
its baſis. | | 
e Joe the.exitence of a. paſſion of which ws abi 
| fee manifeſt inſtances, ſeems to be very ſtrange and 
abſurd; and can indeed proceed only from that ſelf- 
admonition which we have mentioned above: but how 
unfair is this? Noth the man who recognizes in his 
own heart no traces of avarice or ambition, conclude 
therefore that there are no ſuch pathons in human na- 
ture? Why will we not modeltly obſerve the ſame 
rule in judging of the good, as well as the evil of 


others? Or why, in any caſe, will we, as Shakeſpeare _ 


n it. Put the world in our own perſon? p, 1 
| re- 


— 
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& =" mM ant vanity; is, eee too much c 
; cerned here. This is one inſtance of that adulation 
which we beſtow on our.own. 24g and this almoſt 
univerſally. For there is ſcarce. any man, how much 
* * ſoever he may deſpiſe the charaQer of a flatterer, but 
mY condeſcend i in the meaneſt manner to Ketzer Bien 


To thoſe, 3 1 apply & for. the 8 of” the 
above obſervations, whoſe own minds can bear eſt 
mony to what I have advanced. | 
Examine your heart, my — i 3 1 and; relates 
© Whether. you do believe. theſe. matters. with me. If 
you do, you may now proceed to their exemplification 
in the following pages; if you do not, you have, 1 
aſſure you, already read more than you have under · 
ſtood; and it would be (gt to 3 your buſineſs, 
or your pleaſures (ſach as they are) than to. throw 
away any more of your time in 8 what you can 
neither taſte nor compredend., To treat of the effects 
of love to you, muſt; be as abſurd as to diſcourſe on 
colours to a man born blind: ſince poſſibly your, idea 
of love may be as abſurd as that which we are told fuch 
blind man once entertained of the colour ſcarlet, that 
colour ſeeed to him to be very much Pte the ſound 
of a trumpet: and love probably may, in your, opt - 
nion, very * hte A . * ws 0 * A N 
of roaſt· beef. 
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The . of My FS 1 3 Her great 5 A _ | 
Anoauledge of the aborld, and an inſtance of the deep 
eee which ſhe derived nan theſe eee 


— 


H E Webs hath fora: Mr Weltern, his fi ſtor, 

1 and daughter, with young Jones, and the par- 

: fon going together to Mr Weſtern's houſe, where. 

the greater part of the company ſpent the evening 

. with much joy and feſtivity. Sophia was indeed the 
__only grave perſon : : for as to Jones, thoug h love mag 

a4 gotten entire poſſèſſion of his heart, TR the 
fing * on Mr n s recover. 3 


. 3 


n 


nn n rovnbrrne. 2 


preſence of Ms miſtreſs, joined to ſome Sender- I60ks 
— which the now and then could not refrain from'giving 
him, fo elevated our hero, that he joined the mirth 
of the other three, Who were perhaps as good hu. 
moured people as any in the world. 

Sophia retained the ſame gravity of countenance the 
next morning at breakfaſt ;- whence ſhe retired like-- 
wiſe earlier than uſval, leaving her father and aunt 
together. The ſquire took no notice of this change in 
His daughter's diſpoſition. To ſay the truth, tho” he 
was ſome what of a politician, and had deen twice a 
candidate in the country intereſt at an election, he was 
aà man of no great obſervation. His ſiſter was a lady 
of a different turn. She had lived about the court, 
and had ſeen the world. Hence ſhe had acquired all 
that knowledge which the ſaid world uſually commu- 
nicates; and was a perfect miſtreſs of manners, cuſtoms, 
ceremonies, and fafhions; nor did her erudition ſtop 
here. She had- conſiderably improved her mind by 
ſtudy; ſhe had not only read all the modern plays, 
operas, oratortos, poems, and romances; in all which 
ne was aceritic; but had gone through Rapin' s hiſtory 

of England, Echard's Roman hiſtory, and many French 
Memoiret pour ſervir d l! hiſtoire; to theſe the had 
added moſt of the political pamphlets nd journals, 
publiſhed within the laft twenty years: : from which 
ſhe had attained a very competent {kill in politics, and 
could diſcourſe very learnedly on the affairs of Europe. 
She was, moreover, exccllently well fkilled in the doc- 
trine of amour, and knew better than any body 'who 
and who were together: a knowledge which ſhe the 
more eafily attained, as her purſuit of it was never di- 
verted by any affairs of her own: for either ſhe had 
no inclinations, or they had never been ſolicited; 
which laſt is indeed very probable; for her maſculine 
Perion, which was near fix foot high, added to her 
manner and learning, poſſibly prevented the other ſex 
from regarding her, notwithſtanding her petticoats, 
in the light of a woman. However; as ſhe had con- 
. fidered the matter ſcientifically, ſhe perfectly well 
knew, though ſhe had never practiſed them, all the 
arts which 88 ladies ule when they deſire to give en- 
th | | nm 
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couragement, or to conceal liking, with all the long 
appendage of ſmiles, ogles, glances, &c. as they are 
at preſent practiſed in the beau monde. To ſum the 
| whole, no ſpecies of diſguiſe or affectation had eſcaped 
her notice; but as to the plain ſimple workings of 
honeſt nature, as ſhe had never ſeen any ſuch, ſhe 
could know but little of them. 
Buy means of this wonderful 3 Mrs Weſtern 
had now, as ſhe: thought, made a diſcovery of ſome- 
thing in the mind of Sophia. The firſt hint of this 
The took from the behaviour of the young lady in the 
| field of battle; and the ſuſpicion which the then con- 
ceived, was greatly corroborated by ſome obſervations 
which ſhe had- made that evening and the next morn- 
ing. However, being greatly cautious to avoid being 
found in a miſtake, ſhe carried the ſecret a whole fort- 
night in her boſom, giving only ſome oblique hints, by 
ſunpering, winks, nods, and now and then dropping 
an obſcure 'word, which indeed ſufficiently alarmed 
Sophia, but did not at all affect her brother. 
Being at length, however, thoroughly ſatisfied of 
the truth of her obſervation, ſhe took. an opportunity, 
one morning, when ſhe was alone with her brother, 
to interrupt one of his whiſtles i in the. fpllowing man · 
. 
% Pen, dre have you. not obſerved ſomething 
every extraordinary in my niece lately.?* * No, not I, 
_ anſwered Weſtern; Is any thing the matter with the 
3 girl! * I think there is, replies ſhe, and ſome- 
© thing of much conſequence too. Why, the. doth 
not complain of any thing,” cries Weſtern, © and the 
* hath had the ſmall pox.“ Brother, returned ſhe, 
girls are liable to other diſtempers beſides the ſmall- _ 
« pox, and ſometimes poſſibly to much ,worſe.?:. Here 
Weſtern interrupted her with much exruciineſs, and 
begged her, if any thing ailed his daughter, to ac- 
quaint him immediately, adding, © ſhe knew he loved 
© her more than his own foul, and that he would ſend 
© to the world's end for the beſt phyſician to her.“ 
+ Nay, nay, anſwered ſhe, ſmiling, * the diftemper 
is not ſo terrible; but I believe, brother, you are 
1 convinced 1 know the world, and I promiſe you I 
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© was never more. deceived in my life, if my k niece be 
not moſt deſperately in love.“ How, in love?” cries 
Weſtern, in a paſſion, in love without acquainting 
« me! I'll difinherit her, I'll turn her out of doors, 
« ſtark naked, without a farthing. Is all my kind- 
© neſs vor ur, and vondneſs o' ur come to this, to fall 


iin love without aſking me leave!“ But you will not,“ 
1 anſwered Mrs Weſtern, turn this daughter, whom 


« you love better than your own ſoul, out of doors, 
© before you know whether you ſhall approve her 
© choice. . Suppoſe ſhe ſhould have fixed on the very 
perſon whom you yourſelf would with, I hope you 
would not be angry then.“ No, no, cries Weſtern, 
that would make a difference. If ſhe marries the 


a K <a 


man I would ha' her, (he may love whom ſhe pleaſes; 


© ] ſhan't trouble my head about that.“ That is 
* ſpoken,” anſwered the ſiſter, like a ſenſible man; but 
I believe the very perſon ſhe hath choſen, would be 
the very perſon you would chuſe for her. I Will 
« diſclaim all knowledge of the world if it is not ſo; 


and I believe, brother, you will allow I have ſome.“ 
Why, lookee, ifter,' ſaid Weſtern, © I do believe you. 


© have as much as any woman; and to be ſure thoſe 


bare women's, matters. You . dont love to 


* hear you talk about politics, they belong to us, and 
©* petticoats ſhould not meddle : but come, who is the 
man?” Marry!“ ſaid ſhe, © you may find him out 
yourſelf, if you pleaſe. You who are ſo great a po- 
litician, can be at no great loſs. The judgment 
which can penetrate into the cabinets of princes, - 
and diſcover the ſecret ſprings which move the great 
ſtate wheels in all the political machines of Europe, 
muſt ſurely, with very little difficulty, find out what 
paſſes in the rude uninformed mind of a girl.“ Siſ- 
ter,” cries the *ſquire, © 1 have often warned you not 
to talk the court gibberiſh to me. I tell you, I 
don't underſtand the lingo; but I can read a journal, 
or 7008 London Evening-Poſt. Perhaps, indeed, there 

y be now and tan a verſe which i can't make much 
of, mk half the letters are left out; yet 1 know 


Vor. VII. ES X : bery_ 


very well what is meant by that, and that our affairs - 
don't go ſo well as _ ſhould do, becauſe of bri- 
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<-bery and corruption. 1 pity your country igno- 
trance from my heart,” eries the lady. Do you? 


anſwered Weſtern, and I pity your town learning ; 
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Thad rather be any thing than a courtier, and a preſ- 
byterian, and a Hanoverian too, as ſome people, I 
© believe, are.” * If you mean me, anſwered ſhe, 
you know l am a woman, brother; and it ſignifies 
? £ I do know you 
are a woman, cries the uire, « and it's well for 
6 thee, that art one; if hadſt been a e T promiſe 
« thee 1 had lent thee a flick long ago.“ Ay, there, 
aid ſhe, © in that flick hes all your fancied ſuperiori- 
ty. Your bodies, and not your brains, are ſtronger 
than ours. Believe me, it is well for you that you 
are able to beat us; or, ſuch is the ſuperiority of 
aur underſtanding, we ſhould. make all of you what 
the brave, and wite, and witty, and polite are al- 
ready, our ſlaves. I aw glad I know your mind,“ 
anſwered: the '{quire, © but we'll talk more of this 
matter another time. At preſent, do tell me what 

© man is it you mean about my daughter.” Hold a | 
moment, ſaid ſhe, * while I digeſt that ſovereign con- 
* 

« 
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tempt I have for your ſex; or elfe I ought to be an- 


gulp it down. And now, good politic Sir, what 
think you of Mr Blifil? Did ſhe not faint away on 
« ſeeing him lie breathleſs on the ground? Did the not, 
after he was recovered, turn pale again the mo- | 
ment we came up to that part of the field where he 
< ftood'? And pray what elſe ſhould be the occaſion of 
all her melancholy that night at ſupper, the next 
morning, and indeed ever fimce?” * Fore George!“ 
cries the ſquire, now you mind me on't, I remem- 
ber it all. It is certainly ſo, and L amy glad on't, 
4 with all my heart. I knew Sophy was a good girl, 
and would not fall in love to make me angry. I was 
never more rejoiced in my life: for nothing can lie 
-* ſo handy together as our two eſtates. I had this mat - 
ter in my head ſome time ago; for certainly the two 
© eſtates are in a manner joined together in matrimony 
© already, and it would be a thouſand pities to part 
— 3 It is true, indeed, there et 
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gry too with you. Thert ——-1 have made a ſhift to 
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therefore burſt forth in a rage, declated her brother to 


« you adviſe me to do: for I tell you women know 

£ theſe matters better than we do?? O your humble 
« ſervant, Sir, anſwered the lady, we are obliged . 
to you for allowing us a capacity in any thing. Since 

+ you are pleaſed then, moſt politi- Sir, to alk my 


advice, I think you may propoſe the match to Alt 


« worthy yourſelf, There is no indecorum in the 
« propoſal's coming from the parent of either fide. 
King Aleinous, in Mr Pope's Odyſſey, offers his 
« daughter to Ulyſſes. I need not caution fo politic 


2a a perſon not to ſay that your daughter is in love; 


* that would indeed be againſt all rules.“ Well,“ 


aid the ſquire, I will propoſe it; but I ſhall cer- 
tainly lend un a flick, if he ſheuld refuſe me. 


« Fear not, cries Mrs Weſtern, © the match is too 
© advantageous to be refuſed. I don't know that, 
an{wered the ſquire, Allworthy is a queer b— ch, 
and money hath no effect o'un.” * Brother,” faid 


the lady, your politics aſtoniſn me. Are you really 
to be impoſed on by profeſſions? Do you think tir 


* Allworthy hach more contempt for money than other 


men, becauſe he profefſes more? Such credulity 
would better become one of us weak women, than 


* that wiſe ſex which Heaven hath formed for politi- 
* cians. Indeed, brother, you would make a fine 
* plenipo to negociate wirh the French. They would 
* ſoon perſuade you, that they take towns out of mere 


* Acfenlive principles? * Siltes, anſwered the "ire 


with much ſcorn, * tet your friends at court anfwer 
for the towns taken; as you are a woman, I ſhall 
© lay no blame upon you: for I ſappoſe they are wiſer 
than to truſt women with fecrets? He accompanied 
this with fo ſarcaſtical a laugh, that Mrs Weſtern 
couldbearno longer. She had had been all this timefret- 
ted in a tender part (for ſhe was indeed very deeply 
{killed in theſe matters, and very violent in them) and 
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be doth a clown and a blockhead, and that ſhe would 

ange in his houſe. _ 
Ihe 'fquire, though perhaps he had never read Ma. 
nel. was, however, in many points, a perfect po- 
Iitician. He ſtrongly held all thoſe wiſe tenets, which 
are ſo well inculcated in that Politico-Peripatetic ſchool 
- of Exchange-alley. He knew the juſt value and only 
uſe of money, viz. to lay it up. He was likewiſe 
well {killed in the exact value of reverſions, expecta- 
tions, &c. and h.-1 often conſidered the amount of his 
Aiſter's fortune, and the chance he or his poſterity had 
of inheriting it. This he was infinitely too wile to ſa- 


 erifice to a trifling reſentment. When he found, there. 


fore, he bad carried matters too far, he began to think 
of reconciling them; which was no very difficult taſk, 
as the lady had great affection for her brother, and 
Mill greater for her niece ; and tho? too ſuſceptible of 
an affront offered to her {kill in politics, on which ſne 


much valued herſelf, was a woman of a very extraor 85 


| Linary good and ſweet diſpoſition. -—_ 
Having firſt, therefore, laid violent hands on Tow ” 

fs 1 whoſe eſcape from the ſtable no place but 

the window was left open; he next applied himſelf to | 

his ſiſter, ſoftened and ſoothed her, by unſaying all he 

had faid, and by aſſertions directly contrary to thoſe 


Which had incenſed her. Laſtly, he ſummoned the | 
eloquence of Sophia. to his aſſiſtance, who beſides 8 


moſt graceful and winning addreſs, had the advantage 


of being heard with . gur and pertiality by her = 


1 aunt, | 
The reſolt of the 3 role was a kind 2 from 3 | 


1 Weltern, who ſaid, © Brother, you. are |abſoJutely a 


2 perfect Croat; fer: as thoſe have their uſe in the 
* army of the Empreſs queen, ſo you likewiſe have 
ſome good in you. I will therefore once more ſign 
* a treaty of peace with you, and ſee that you do not 


<- infringe it on your ſide; at leaſt, as you are ſo en- 


2 « 18 a politician, I may expect you will keep 
+ your leagues, like the French, th HONG inte ent . 
4 4 * to 8 them. e Tr 
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Containing 0e 2 to the Critics. 8 


HE ſquire having ſettled matters with his ſiſter, 
| as we have ſeen in the laſt chapter, was ſo greats. 


y impativnt to communicate the propoſal to Allwor. 
2 that Mrs Weſtern had the utmoſt difficulty ts 


prevent him from viſiting that n in His fok- 


neſs, for this purpoſe. . 
Mr Allworthy had been engaged to Hide wich Me 


| Weſtern at the time when he was taken ill. He was 


therefore no ſooner diſcharged out of the cuſtody of 


_ phyſic, but he thought (as was uſual with him on alt 


occaſions, both the * and the ne of fulfill 
ing his engagement 


In the interval between the time of the dialogue ih . 
the laſt chapter, and this day of public entertainment, 
Sophia had, from certain obſcure hints thrown out by 
her aunt, coe ed ſome apprehenſion that the ſaga- 


cions lady ſuſpected her paſſion for Jones. She now 
reſolved to take this opportunity of wiping-out all ſuch 
ſuſpicion, and for that purpoſe to Put an entire con- 
ſtraint on her behaviour. 

Firſt, ſhe endeavoured to conceal a throbbing me- 
tancholy heart with the utmoſt ſprightlineſs in het 
countenance, and the higheſt gaiety in her manner. 
Secondly, ſhe addreſſed her whole diſcourſe to Mr 


Blifil, and took not the leaſt. notice of poor Jones ne 5 
Whole day. | = 
The 'ſquire was ſo delighted with this conduct 4 : 
his daughter, that he fcarce ate any dinner, and ſpent 


almoſt his whole time in watching opportunities of 
conveying ſigns of his approbation by winks and nods 


to his ſiſter; who was not at firſt altogether fo n 


with what ſhe ſaw as was her brother, 
In ſhort, Sophia ſo greatly over:&ed her part, that 


Her aunt was at firſt ſtaggered, and began to ſuſpect 
ſome affectation i in her niece; but as ſhe was herſelf a 
woman of great art, ſo. the ſoon attributed this to ex- _ 


treme art in Sophia, She remembered the many hints 
7 | * 3 the 
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| ſhe had given ber niece concerning her being in love, 
and imagined the young lady had taken this way to 
rally her out of her opinion, by an overacted civility; 'D 
a notion that was greatly corroborated by the exceſſive 
gaiety with which the whole was accompanied. We 
eannot here avoid remarking, that this conjecture would 
ve been better founded, had Sophia lived ten years 
in the air of Grofvenor-ſquare, where young ladies do 
learn a wonderful knack of rallying and playing with 
that paſſion, which is a mighty ſerious thing in woods 
mw groves an hundred miles diſtant from London. _ 
Jo ſay the truth, in diſcovering the deceit of others, 
| PY matters much that our own art be wound up, if 1 
may uſe: the expreſſion, in the ſame key with theirs: 
for very artful- men ſometimes. miſearry- by fancying _ 
others wiſer, or, in other words, greater knaves than 
they really are. As this obſervation is pretty deep, 
I will illuſtrate it by the following ſhort ſtory: 
_ Three countrymen were purſuing a Wiltſhire. thief 
throngh Brentford. The ſimpleſt of them ſeeing rhe 
Hilthire houſe written under a fign, adviſed his com- 
Panions to enter it, for there moſt probably they would 
find their countryman. The ſecond, Who was wiſer, 
laughed at this ſimplicity: but the third, Who was 
| ooh Rill, anſwered, + Let us go in, 'h wever, for he 
% may FEY we ſhould not ſuſpect him of going a- 
o mongſt his own countrymen.” They accordingly 
went in, and ſearched the houſe, and by that means 
miſſed overtaking the thief, who was at that time but a' 
little way before them; and who, as they all knew, 


but had never once reflected, could not read. 


The reader will pardon a digreſſion in which ſo in- 
valuable a ſecret is communicated, ſince every gameſter 
will agree how neceſſary it is to know exactly the play 


of another, in order to countermine him. This will, 


moreover, afford a reaſon why the wiſer man, as is 
oſten ſeen, is the bubble of the weaker, and why many 

ſimple and innocent characters are ſo generally wiſun- 
dierſtood, and miſrepreſented; but what is moſt mate- 
rial, this will account for the deceit which. ani put 
an 10 1 ere aAunnt. 
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Diner being ended, and the company retired th ; 
the garden, Mr Weſtern, who was thoroughly con- 


vinced of the certainty of what his ſiſter had told him, 


took Mr Allworthy aſide, and very bluntly propoſed 
a match between Sophia and young Mr Blifil. 
Mr Allworthy was not. one of thoſe men, whoſe 
hearts flutter at any unexpected and ſudden tidings of 
_ worldly profit. His mind was, indeed, tempered with 
that philoſophy which becomes a man and a Chriſtian. 
He affected no abſolute ſuperiority to all pleaſure and 
pain, to all joy and grief; but was not at the ſame 
time to be diicompoſed and ruffled by every aceiden- 
tal blaſt, by every ſmile or frown of fortune. He 
received, therefore, Mr Weſtern's propoſal without 
any viſible emotion, or without any alteration of coun- 
tenance. He ſaid, the alliance was ſuch as be ſincerely 
wiſhed, and launched forth into a very juſt encomium 
on the young lady's merit; acknowledged the offer 
to be advantageous in point of fortune; and after 

thanking Mr Weſtern. for the good opinion he had 
profeſſed of his nephew, concluded, that if the young 
People liked each other, he ſhould be very deſirous to 
complete the affair. 
Weſtern was a little a at Mr Ae 5 
anſwer; which was not ſo warm as he expected. He 
treated the doubt whether the young cguple might 

like one another with great contempt, ſaying, That 
parents were the beſt judges of proper matches for 
their children; that for his part, he ſhould inſiſt on 
the moſt reſigned obedience from his daughter ; and 
if any young fellow could refuſe ſuch a bed- fellow, 
© he was his humble ſervant, and hoped there was no 
harm done.“ 5 

Allworthy endeavoured to ſoften this reſentment by 
many eulogiums on Sophia; declaring. he had no 
doubt but that Mr Blifil would-very gladly receive the 
offer; but all was ineffectual, he could obtain no o- 
ther anſwer from the ſquire but, I fay no more 
* I hambly hope there's no harm done that's all.” 
Which 3 he repeated at kak a unde times be- 
fore they e | 


Allnankg: 


the world, I muſt and will introduee a digreſſion con- 
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nge was too well acquainted with his neigh- 
har to be offended at this behaviour; and though he 
was fo averſe to the rigour which fore Parents exer- 


eiſe on their children in the- article of marriage, that 
he had reſolved never to force his nephew” s inclina- 


tions, he was nevertheleſs much pleaſed with the pro- 
ſpect of this union: for the whole country reſounded 
the praiſes of Sophia, and he had himſelf greatly ad. 
mired the uncommon endowments of both her mind 


and perſon. To which, I believe, we may add, the 
conſideration of her vaſt fortune, which, though he 
was too ſober to be intoxicated with it, he was td | 


ſenſible to deſpile. 


And here, in defiance of all the barking erities in 


cerning true wiſdom, of which Mr Allworthy was in 


reality as great a pattern as he was of goodneſs. 


True wiſdom then, notwithſtanding all which Mr 


 Hogarth's poor poet may have writ againſt riches, and 


in ſpite of all which any rich, well-fed divine may have 
preached againſt pleaſure, cdnfifts not in the contempt 
of either of theſe, A man may have as much wiſdom 
in the poſſeſſion of an affluent fortune, as any beggar 
in the ſtreets; or may enjoy a handſome wife or a 


Hearty friend, and ſtill remain as wile as any ſour 
'  Popiſh recluſe, who buries all his ſocial faculties, and 
ſtarves his belly while he well laſhes his back. 


To ſay truth, the wiſeſt man is the likelieſt to poſ- 


ſeſs all worldly bleſſings in an eminent degree; for as 


that moderation which wiſdom preſcribes is the ſureſt 
way to uſeful wealth, ſo can it alone qualify us to taſte 


many pleaſures. The wiſe man gratifies every appe- 


tite and every paſſion, while the fool facrifices all the 


reſt to pall and ſatiate one. 


It may be objected, That very wiſe men have been 
notoriouſly avaricious I anſwer, Not wile in that 
inſtance. It may likewiſe be ſaid, That the wiſeſt men 
Have been in their youth, immoderately fond of plea- 


ſore. 1 anſwer, They were not wiſe then. 


Wiſdom, in ſhort, whoſe leſſons have been repre- 
ſented as ſo hard to learn by thoſe why nevet were at 


ber ſchool, _ teaches us to extend a 7 maxim 


univer- 


% 
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univerſally known and followed even in the loweſt life, 
| a little farther than that life carries it. And this is, 
not to buy at too dear a price. Lo 
Now whoever takes this maxim abroad with him 
into the grand market of the world, and conſtantly 
applies it to honours, to. riches, to pleaſures, and to 
every other commodity which that market affords, is, 
I will venture to affirm, a wiſe man; and muſt be ſo 
acknowledged in the worldly ſenſe of the-word : for 
he makes the beſt of bargains; fince in reality he pur- 
chaſes every thing at the price only of a little trouble, 
and carries home all the good things I have mentioned, 
While he keeps his health, his innocence, and his re- 
putation, the common prices which are paid for them 
by others, entire and to himſelf. a Re. 
From this moderation, likewiſe, he learns two other 
leſſons, which complete his character. Firſt, never to 
be intoxicated when he hath made the beſt bargain, 
nor dejeted when the market is empty, or when its 
_ commodities are too dear for his purchaſe. _ ; 


hut I muſt remember on what ſubject I am writing, 
and not treſpaſs. too far on the patience of a good- 

natured critic, Here, therefore, I put an end to the 
hs” Or TTY ah ” I. 
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Containing ſundry curious matters. _ 
AS ſoon as Mr Allworthy returned home, he took 
: Mr Blifil apart, and, after ſome preface, com- 
municated to him the propoſal which had been made 
by Mr Weſtern, and at the ſame time, informed him 
how agreeable this match would be to himſelf. _ 
The charms of Sophia had not made the leaſt im- 
preſſion on Blifil ; not that his heart was pre-engaged ; 
neither was he totally inſenſible of beauty, or had any 
_ averſion to women; but his appetites were, by nature, 
ſo moderate, that he was able, by philoſophy, or by 
ſtudy, or by ſome other method, eaſily to ſubdue 
them; and as to that paſſion which we have treated of 


ak 


— 


tincture of it in hs whole .compoſmon. - © 
But though he was ſo entirely free from that mixed 
i paſſion, of which we there treated, and of which the 
virtues and beauty of Sophia formed ſo notable an ob- 
gee, yet was he altogether as well furniſhed with ſom 
other paſſions that promiſed themſelves very full gra- 
tification in the young lady's fortune. Such were ava- 
Tice and ambition, which divided the dominion of his 
mind between them. He had more than once conſi- 
_ dered the poſſeſſion of this fortune as a very deſirable 
; and hadentertained ſome diſtant views concern- 
ing it: : but bis own youth and that of the young lady, 
and indeed principally a reflection that Mr Weſtern 
might marry again, and have more children, had re- 
| ——_— him from too haſty or eager a purſuit. 
This laſt and moſt material objection was now in 
reat meaſure removed, as the propofal came from 
r Weſtern himſelf. Blifil, therefore, after a very 
ſhort heſitation, anſwered Mr Allworthy, that matri- 
mony was a ſubject on which he had not yet thought: 
but that he was fo ſenſible of his friendly and fatherly 0 
care, that he ſhould in all, wing eng AE : 
his pleaſure. - | 
Allworthy was naturally 4 man bf pirit, and 71 
preſent gravity aroſe from true wiſdom and philoſophy, 
not from any original phlegm in his diſpofition : for 
he had poſſeſſed much fire in his youth, and had mar- 
ried a beautiful woman for love. He was not, there- 
fore, greatly pleafed with this cold anſwer of his ne- 
Phew; nor could he help launching forth into the 
Praiſes of Sophia, and exprefling fome wonder that 


me heartof a young man could be impregnable to 


the force of ſuch charms, unleſs LY us guarded by 
; Tome prior affection. 
_ *  Blifil affured him he had no ſuch 8 N and then 
proceeded to diſcourſe fo wiſely and religiouſly on love 
and marriage, that he would have ſtopt the mouth of 
a parent much leſs devoutly inclined than was his un- 
cle. In the end, the good man was fatisfied that his 
nephew, far from having any objections to Sophia, 
had chat e ſteer for her, which in ſober and virtuous 


wind | 
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minds is the ſure foundation of friendſhip and love, 
And as he doubted not but the lover would, in a lit- 
tle time, become altogether” as agreeable to bis miſ- 


| trels, he foreſaw great happineſs ariſing to all parties 


by ſo proper and defirable an union. With Mr Bli- 
fil's conſent, therefore, he wrote the next morning to 
Mr Weſtern, acquainting him that his nephew had 
very thankfully and gladly received the propoſal, and 


' would be ready to wait on the young lady, whenever 
ſhe ſhould be pleaſed to accept his viſit. 


Weſtern was much pleaſed with this letter, and im- 


- mediately returned an anſwer; in which, without hav- 


ing mentioned a word to' his daughter, he appointed 


that very afternoon for opening the ſcene of courtſhip. 
As ſoon as he had diſpatched this meſſenger, he 


went in queſt of his ſiſter, whom he found reading and 


exponnding the Gazette to parſon Supple. To this 


_ expoſition he was obliged to attend near a quarter of 


an hour, though with great violence to his natural im- 


petuoſity, before he was ſuffered to ſpeak. At length, 


however, he fonnd an opportunity of acquainting the 


lady, that he had buſineſs of great conſequence to im- 
part to her; to which the anſwered, * Brother, I am 


entirely at your ſervice. Things look ſo well in the 
North that I was never in a better humour.“ | 


The parſon then withdrawing, Weſtern acquainted 
her with all which had paſſed, and defired her to com- 
municate the affair to Sophia, which ſht readily and 
chearfully undertook; though perhaps her brother 
was a little obliged to that agreeable northern aſpect 
which had ſo delighted her, that he heard no com- 
ment on his proceedings: for they were certainly 


ae too haſty and violent. | 


4 
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In which is Alt what paſſed between 8 Sue and 


her aunt. 


PHI A* was in oi chamber reading, when her 


tern ſhe ſhut the book with ſo much eagerneſs, * 


aunt came in. The moment ſhe ſaw Mrs Weſ- 
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the good lady could not forbear afkin os what book 
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that was which ſhe ſeemed ſo much afraid of ſhewing ? 


Upon my word, Madam,” anſwered Sophia, it is 


© 2 book. which 1 am neither aſhamed nor afraid to 
© own I have read.“ It is the production of a young 
© lady of faſhion, whoſe good underſtanding, I think, 


_ © Goth honour to her ſex, and whoſe good heart is an 
© honour to human nature.“ Mrs Weſtern then took 


up the book, and immediately after threw it down, 
ſaying, * Yes, the author is of a very good fami- 
© ly; but ſhe is not much among people one knows. 


I have never read it; for the beit judges ſay, there is 


© not much in it.? L dare not, Madam, ſet up my 
© own opinion,” ſays Sophia, * againſt the beſt judges, 
but there appears to me a great deal of human nature 


in it; and in many parts, ſo much true tenderneſs 
and delicacy, that it hath coſt me many a tear.“ 


Ay, and do you love to cry then?” ſays the aunt. 
I love a tender ſenſation,” anſwered the niece, and 
would pay the price of a tear for it at any time,” 


bluſh, my. dear Sophia. Ah! child, you ſhould 
read books which would teach you a little hypo- 


1%, criſy, which would inſtruct you how to hide your 
thoughts a little better.” 1 hope, Madam,” an- 


ſwered Sophia, I have no thoughts which | ought to 


be aſhamed of diſcovering.” Aſhamed ! no,” cries 


* aunt, I don't think you have any thoughts which 


© you ought to be aſhamed of; and yet, child, you 
© blaſhed juſt now when I mentioned the word Loving. 1 
Dear Sophy, be aſſured you have not one thought 
which I am not well acquainted with; as well, child, 
'© as the French are with our motions, long before we 


put them in execution. Did you think, child, be- 


cauſe you have been able to impoſe upon your father, 


that you could impoſe upon me? Do you imagine [ 
did not know the reaſon of your over - acting all that 
« friendſhip for Mr Blifil yelterday? I have ſeen a 
little too much of the world, to be ſo deceived. 
6 W * do not _ again. I tell 709 it is a 


2 paſſion 


Well, but ſhew me,” ſaid the aunt, © what was you 
reading when I came in; there was ſomething very 
tender 1n that, I believe, and very loving too. You 
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«:fiow 1 myſelf approve, and have . brought 
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your father into the approbation of it. Indeed I 
fſolely conſider your inclination; for I would always 
« have that gratified, if poſlible,” though one may ſa- 
« crifice higher proſpects. Come, 1 have news which 
will delight your very ſoul. Make me your confi- 

« dent, and I will undertake you ſhall be happy to the 
very extent of your wiſhes.” La, Madam, ſays 
Sophia, looking more fooliſhly than ever ſhe did in 


ber life, I know not what to ſay. Why, Madam, 
| © ſhould you ſuſpect 2 — Nay, no diſhoneſty, return- 


ed Mrs Weſtern. * Conſider, you are ſpeaking" to 
one of your own ſex, to an aunt; and I hope you 
are convinced you ſpeak to a friend. Conſider, you 
are only revealing to me what I know already, and 
what I plainly ſaw yeſterday through that moſt art- 
ful of all diſguiſes which you had put on, and 
vhich muſt have deceived any one who had not per- 
* feftly known the world. Laſtiy, conſider it is a 


paſſion which I highly approve.“ La, Madam, 
ſays Sophia, you come upon one ſo unawares, and 


© on a ſudden. To be ſure, Madam, I am not blind, 


and certainly, if it be a fault to ſee-all human 


perfections aſſembled together. But is it poſſible 


' © my father and you, Madam, can fee with my eyes?“ 
© I tell you, anſwered the aunt, We do entirely 
+ approve; and this very afternoon your father hath 


appointed for you to receive your lover.“ My 


father, this afternoon ! cries Sophia, with the 
blood ſtarting from her face— 


the aunt, this afternoon. Lou know the impetuo- 
ſity of my brother's temper. I acquainted him with 


the paſſion which I firſt diſcovered in you that even- 
, ing when you fainted away in the field. I ſaw it in 


your fainting. I ſaw it immediately upon your re- 
* covery. I ſaw it that evening at ſupper, and the 


next morning at breakfaſt : (you know, child, IL 
base ſeen the world.) Well, I no ſooner acquaint- 


ed my brother, but he immediately wanted to pro- 


poſe it to All worthy: He 1 it yeſterday r, 


* Allworthy conſented, (as to be ſure he muſt with 
Vol. VII. - joy) 
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big po this afternoon ; I tell yon; you are to put on 
all your: beſt airs, ..* This afternoon l cries Sophia; 
Oear aunt, you frighten 1 me out of my ſenſes. O, 
— my dear, faid the aunt, you will ſaon come to 


"an 
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that $the.truth on't,? ay, I will own,“ ſays So- 
zphia, I know none o_ ſach perfections: ſo brave, 
and yet 40 gentle; ſo witty, yet ſo anoffenſive ;' ſo 

E humane, ſo civil, ſo. genteel, ſo handſome l What 
Agnifies bis being baſe born, when «compared with 
fſuch ꝗualifications as theſe? . Baſe born] what do 
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Sophia turned inſtantly pale at-this name, and faintly 


— 


2 


Good Heaven, anſwered Sophia, ready to ſink, of 


1 . 
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* who deſerves— I proteſt, eries the aunt, you 
frighten me in your tmn. Is it Mr Jenes, and not 
Mr Bli6], who is the object of your affections?“ 
< Mr Bll !! repeated Sophia: * ſure it is impoffi- 
ble you-can-be in earneſt ; if you are, I am the moſt 
-< miſerable woman alive. 'Mrs Weſtern now ſtood a 
5 gew moments ſilent, while ſparks of fiery rage flaſhed 
from her.eyes. At length collecting all her force of 
voice, ſhe thundered n. in ws allowing. inarticu- 
fate ſounds. 
And is it paſlible- you can think of diſgracing 
your family by allying yourſelf to a*baitard ? Can 
the blood of the We f 
nation ! If you have not ſenſe ſufficient to reſtrain 
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* ourtamily would have prevented you from giving 
the leaſt encouragement to o baſe an affection; 
much leſs did I imagine you would-ever have had 
dann aſſurance to own it to my face. 
Madam, anſwered Sophia . 9 nk 
have ſaid you have extorted from me. I do not re- 
member to have Ever mentioned the name of Mr 
: 7 Jones with approbation, to any one before; Nor 
ſhould I now, had I not conceived he had had your 


* 3 
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-« yourſelf again; for he is e eee young: fellow, 


5 you mean? ſaid the aunt, Mr Blifil baſe born! 


repeated it. Upon which the aunt cried. Mr Blifil, 
ay, Mr Blifil, of whom elſe have we been talking?“ 


Mr Jones J. thought; I am ſure I know, no other 


erns ſubmit to ſuch contami- 


, -< ſuch monſtrous inclinations, I thought the pride of 
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poor a young man, 1 intended to have car-- 
«-ried them with me to my grave. To that grave” 
+ where only now, I find, I am- to ſeek repoſe. 
Here ſhe ſank: down in ber chair, drowned in her 
tears, and in all the moving ſilence of unutterable 
grief, preſented af. . which muſt 2, 


almoſt the hardeſt heart: 


All this tender "> 2 a6 raiſed! no com 
afion in her aunt. On-the- contrary, ſhe now fell 
into the moſt violent rage. — And 1 would rather,“ 
ſhe cried; in a moſt vehement voice, follow you to 
your grave, than I would fee you diſgrace yourſelf: 
* — your family by ſuch a mateh. O Heavens! could 


] have ever ſuſpected that l thould live to hear Sierre 
of mine declare a paſſion for ſuch a fellow? You: 


© are the firſt, - yes, Miſs Weſtern, you are the firſt 


of your name who ever entertained ſo grovelling a 


„thought. A family ſo noted for- the prudence of 


its women. Here ſhe run on a full quarter of an- 
hour, till having exhauſted her breath rather than 


her rage, ſhe concluded with threatening to g0 im 


5 mediately and acquaint her brother. 


Sophis then threw -herſel6 at har fett ue pings 
hold of her hands, begged her, with tears, to con-- 
ceal what the had drawn from her; urging the vio- 


A lenee of her father's temper, and proteſting that no 
inclinations of : hers ſhould ever prevail wo her tos 


© do any*thing which might offend him.” 


Mrs Weſterg ſtood a moment looking at her, and 


then having recollected herſelf, ſaid, ©- That» om one 


conſideration only ſhe would keep the ſecret- (own. 


her brother; and this was, that Sophia ſhould pr. 


*-miſe tocentertain Mr. Blifil that very afternoon as 
her lover, and to regard him as the Pen Who Was: 
to be her huſband? 

Poor Sophia was too much in aria; power to 
Jowp her any thing poſitively; ſhe was obliged to pro- 
miſe that ſhe would ſee Mr Blifil, and be as civil to 
him as poſſible; but begged her aunt that the match 
might not be hurried on. She ſaid, © Mr Blifil was 


8 1 no means ann to her, and the tboped* her 


| , father 


. 
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father Oe be prevailed on not to make her! the 


0 moſt wretched of women.“ ETCTTETCTCTCTT Free ©? 


Mrs Weſtern aſſured. her, That the: mateh was eny 


% tirely need; pen and that nothing could or ſhould 


prevent it.“ I muſt on, ſaid the, I looked on 
* it as a matter of indifference; nay, perhaps, bad 
« ſome ſcruples about it before, which were actually 
got over by my thinking it highly agreeable to your 


don inclinations; but now 1 regard it as the moſt, | 


« eligible thing in the world; nor ſhall there be, if 


« I can ego it, mama ol e l on the oc- 


caſion. 5 ö 3 ey 

Sophia dicd> 3 5 at least, — I may 
expect from both your goodneſs and my father's. 
« Surely you will give me time to endeavour to get the 
better of ſo ſtrong a diſiaclinatian as I have at un 


A * ſent to this perſon.“ 1 | IL +0" TIF x 


The aunt. anſwered; *: ohe — Kenn of the 
5 e to be o deegived-; ; that as ſhe. was ſenſible 
another man had her affections ſhe ſhould perſnade 
6 Mr Weſtern te haſten the match as much as poſſible. 


lt would be bad polities indeed, added ſhe, to pro- 


tract a ſiege when the enemy's army is at hand, and 
in danger of relieving- it. No, no, Sophy, ſaid 
ſhe, as I am convinced you have a violent paſſion, 
vhich you can never ſatisfy with honour; I will do 


| oy All I can to put your hondur out of the:care:of your 


family; for hen you are married, thoſe matters 
will belong only to the conſideration of your huſ- 


58 band. I hope, child, you will always have pru- 


dence enough to act as becomes you; but if you 
7 ſhould not, ae ee bath en. enen a eee 


from ruin. 


Sophia well underſtood — 3 . 3 iht 
did not think proper to make her an anſwer. How- 


ever, ſhe took a reſolution to fee Mr Blifil, and to 


behave to him as civilly as ſhe: could; for on that con- 
dition only ſhe obtained a promiſe from her aunt to 


keep ſecret the liking which her ill fortune, rather. 


than any. ſcheme of Mrs A _ een ee 


| d rom her. 4% ca iGo be f 
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cuts Raga ends Sophia and Mos FOO 
which may a little relieve thoſe tender affettions which” * 


the foregoing ſcene” may: 'bave e in lle mind N 4 a 
29007 nat ured fader. | 


R 8 Weſtern Wu obkained that . br 
her niece which we have ſeen im the laſt chap- 
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ter, ed a — and preſentliy after arrived Mrs Ho- 
neur. She was at work in a neighbouring apartment. 8 
and had been ſummoned to the key hole by jſome vo- 


ciferation in the preceding dialogue, Where ibhe had 
continued during the remaining part of it. At her 


entry into the room, ſhe found Sophia ſtanding mo- 
tionleſs, with the tears, trickling from her eyes. Up- 


on which ſhe. immediately ordered a proper enero 


of tears into her on eyes, and then begann 0 


mini, my dear lady, what is the matter?“ Nothing,” cog 
cries Sophia. Nothing! O dear Madam, anſwers 
Mrs Honour, £ you: muſt not tell me that, when your 


ladyſhip is in this taking, and when there hath been 


ſuch a preamble between your ladyſhip and Madam 

Weſtern.“ Don't teaze me, eries Sophia, I tell 
© you nothing is che matter ——Good heavens! why 

* was I born! — Nay, Madam,” ſays Mrs: 7 rr i ; 
you ſhall never perſuade me, that your la'ſhip can 


_ © Jament+-yourſelf ſo for nothing. To be ſure; lam 


* but a ſervant; but to be ſure I have been always 
faithful to your la'ſhip, and to be ſure 1 would 
ſerve your N d with my life.“. My dear Honour,” ” 


fays Sophia, tis not in thy power to be of any ſer - 
vice to me. I am irretrievably undone.” * Heaven 


_ © forbid,” anſwered the waiting woman, but if can't 


* be of any ſervice to you, pray tell me, Madam, it 
* will be forme comfort to me to know: pray, dear 
* Ma'am, tell me what's the matter.“ My father, 


cries Sophia, is going to marry me to a man I both 
deſpiſe and hate.” O dear Ma'am, "anſwered the 
other, © who is this wicked man? for to be ſure he 


is 3 dad, or your la ſhip would not deſpiſe bim.“ 
. | Y 5 0 8 . His 
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2 His name is poiſon to my tongue, replied Sophia, 
thou wilt know it too ſoon.“ Indeed, to confeſs the 
truth, ſhe knew it already, and therefore was not very 
inquiſitive as to that point. She then proceeded thu 
I don't pretend to give your la'ſhip advice, a Node | 
your la*ſhip knows much better than I can pretend 


* to, being but a ſervant; but, i-fackins !. no father 
in England ſhould marry me againſt my conſent. 


And to be ſure, the *ſquire is ſo good, that if he 
did but know your la'ſhip deſpiſes and hates the 
young man, to be ſure he would not deſire you to 


marry him. And if your la'ſhip would but give me 


< leave to tell my maſter ſo. To be ſure, it would be 


- more properer to come from your own mouth; but as 


< your la'ſhip doth not care to foul your tongue with 
« his naſty name.” Lou are miſtaken, Honour,” ſays. 
Sophia, my father was determined. before he ever 
4 thought. fit to mention it to me. More ſhame for 
© him, cries Honour, you are to go to bed to him, 


and not maſter. And thof a man may be a very pro- 


« per man, yet every woman may'nt think him hand- 
* ſome alike. I am ſore my maſter would never act 


in this manner of his own head. I wiſh ſome people 


< would trouble themſelves only with what belongs to 
them; they would not, I believe, like to be ſerved 
ſo, if it was their own caſe; for though I am a 
© maid, I can eaſily believe as how all men are not 
equally agreeable. - And what ſignifies your la'ſnip 
having ſo great a fortune, if you can't pleaſe your- 
ſelf with the man you think moſt handſomeſt? Well, 

I fay nothing, but to be ſure it is pity ſome folks 
had not been. better born; nay, as for that matter, 
1 ſhould not mind it myſelf; but then there is not ſo 
mach money, and what of that? Your la'thip bath 
money enough for both; and where can your laꝰſhip 
beſtow your fortune better ? For to be ſure every 
one muſt allow, that he is the moſt handſomeſt, 
charmingeſt, fineſt, ' talleſt, propereſt man in the 
world.“ What do you mean by running on in 
this manner to me? eries Sophia with a very grave 
countenance. Have I ever given any encourage- 


ment for theſe liberties? + FO Ma'am, I. afk 
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_ 6 pardon; — harm,” anſwered ſhe: but to 
be ſure the poor gentleman hath run in my head 
« ever ſince I ſa c hun' this morning. To be ſure, if 
your la' ſhip had but ſeen him juſt now, you muſt 

have pitied him. Poor gentleman ! I wiſhes ſome 
« misfortune hath not happened to him; for he hath 
been walking about with his arms acroſs, and look- - 
ing ſo melancholy all this morning; | vow and pro- 
© teſt it made me almoſt cry to ſee him.” To ſee 
« whom?” ſays Sophia. Poor Mr Jones, anſwered 


2 


c 

„ Honour. See him! why, where did you ſee him?“ 

cries Sophia. By the canal, Ma'am, ſays Honour. 

s There he hath been walking all this morning, and 

1 at laſt there he laid himſelf down; I believe he lies 

5 there ſtill. To be ſure, if it had not been for m 

Y * modeſty, being a maid, as I am, I ſhould have gone 

x and ſpoke to him. Do, Ma am, let me go and fee 

r only for a fancy, whether he is there ſtill.” * Pugh!“ a 
1 ſays Sophia, there! no, no, What ſhould he do 
* * there? He is gone before this time to be ſure. Be- 

i « ſides, why——what—— why ſhould. you! go to' 

Þ. 6. 4067 —— Beſides, I want you for ſomething elie. Go 

e * fetch me my hat and gloves, I ſhalt waik with my 

0 * aunt in the grove before dinner.“ Honour did im- 

d | mediately as ſhe was bid, and Sophia put her hat on; 

2 when looking in the glaſs, ſhe-fancied the ribbon, with 

» | which her hat was tied, did not become her, and ſo 

p ſent her maid back again for a ribbon of a different 

2 colour; and then giving Mrs Honour repeated charges 

1 not to jeave her work on any account, as ſhe ſaid it. 

18 was in violent haſte, and mult be finiſhed that very 

r, day, the muttered ſomething. more about going to 

ſo the grove, and then ſallied gut the contrary way, and a 
hb walked as faſt as her tender trembling limbs could | 
5 tar her, directly towards the canal 

ry Jones had been there, as Mrs Resten bad told 

ſt; bend he had indeed ſpent two hours there that morn- 

he ing in melancholy contemplation on his Sophia, and 

in had gone out from the garden at one door, the mo- 

ve ment the entered it at another. So that. thoſe un- 

e- lucky minutes which had been ſpent in changing the 
E . a ee the lovers from meeting hen 
l > p 
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this time: a'- moſt unfortunate accident, from which 


my fair readers will not fail to draw a very wholeſome - 
leſſon. And here I ſtrictly forbid all male critics to 
intermiddle with a circumſtance, which I have re- 


counted only for the ſake of the ladies, er "op | 
4 agg eee are eee RSS ge r to comment. 
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was well remarked 170 one, WOW rigs by — 

+ that misfortunes do not come ſingle. This wiſe 
maxim was now verified by Sophia, who was not only 
diſappointed of ſeeing the man ſhe loved, but bad the 


vexation of being obliged to dreſs herſelf putz in n 7 


to receive a'vifit' from the man ſhe hated. 

That afternoon; Mr Weſtern, for the beſt rhe; ac-⸗ 
quainted his daughter with his intention; telling her 
he knew very well that ſhe had heard it before from 
her aunt. Sophia looked very grave upon this, nor 
could the' prevent a few pearls from ſtealing. into her 
eyes. Come, come, ſays Weſtern, none of your 
* maidenith airs; I know ally 1 n vou de bath 


told me all.“ 


6 it poſlÿible⸗ n Sophia, 5 that wy aunt can 


have betrayed me already?” Ay, ay, ſays Weſ- 


tern, betrayed you! ay. Why, you betrayed your- 
« ſelf*yelterday at dinner. You ſhewed your fancy- 
very plainly, I think. But you young girls never 
* know what you would be at. So you cry becauſe 1 

am going to marry you to the man os are in love 
: with! Your mother, I remember, whimpered and 
« whined juſt in the ſame manner; but it was all over 
« within twenty-four” hours after we were married: 
Mr Blifil is a briſk young man, and will foon put an 
end to your ſqueamiſhneſs. Come, n vp, chens 
« up, 1 expect un every minute“. 

Sophia was now convinced chat her dunr bas beba⸗ 
ved: POOP NY her; and ſhe determined to go 
| rouge 
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through that diſagreeable afternoon: RE as much re- 


ſolution as poſſible and without Singet leaſt ſuf: 
* in the world to her fathertt. 


Mr Bliſil ſoon arrived; and Mr Wekern: ſoon after 


| withdrawing, left the young couple together.. 


Here a long ſilence of near a quarter of an hour 
enſued; for the gentleman who was to begin the con- 


verſation had all that unbecoming modeſty which con- 


ſiſts in baſſifulneſs. e often attempted to ſpeak, and 


as often ſuppreſſed his words juſt at the very point 
of utterance, '- At laſh out they broke in a torrent of 
far · fetched and high · ſtrained compliments, which were 


anſwered on her ſide, by downcaſt looks, half bows, 
and civil — Blifil, from his inexperience 
in the ways of women, and from his conceit of himſelf, 


took this behaviour for a modeſt aſſent to his court- 
| ſhip; and when, to ſborten a ſcene which ſhe could 
no longer ſupport, Sophia roſe up and left the room, 
he imputed that too merely to baſhfulneſs, and com- 


forted bimſelf en he ſhould ſoon bare ee of *. 


company. 
He was tech perfedly. well a with 1 pro- 


ſpect of ſucceſs; for as to that entire and abſolute poſ- 


ſeſſion of the heart of his miſtreſs, which romantic lo- 


vers require, the very idea of it never entered his head. 


Her fortune and her perſon were the ſole objects of 


"his wiſhes, of which he made no dgubt ſoon: to obtain 
the abſolute property; as Mr Weltern's mind was ſo 


earneſtly. bent on the match; and as he well knew the 


ſtrict obedience which Sophia was always ready to 


pay to her father's will, and the greater ſtill Which 


her father would exact, if there was occaſion. This 


authority, therefore, together with the charms which 
he fancied in his own perſon and converſation, could 


not fail, he thought, of ſueceeding with a young lady. 


whoſe; ipchnations, were, he doubied not, entirely diſs 
engaged. ' 


Of jones he etrrainly had not even the-leaſt jealan- | 
ſy; and 1 have often thought it wonderful that he 


had not. Perhaps he imagined the character which 


Jones bore all over tbe country, (how: juſtly let the _ 
n e of omg. ans; the wildeſt wins 
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be laid 4 by the behaviour of Sophia, and of 
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in England, might render him odious to a- lady of the 
moſt exemplar modeſty. Perhaps his ſuſpicions might 


Jones himletf, when they were all in company together. 


Laſtly, and indeed principally, he wWwas well aſſured. 
there was not another ſelf in the caſe. He fancied: 
that he knew Jones to the bottom, and had in . LY 


great contempt for his underſtanding, for not bein 


wore attached to his own intereſt. le had no pr 


henſion that Jones was in love with Sephia; and as 


for any lucrative motives, he imagined they; would 


ay very little with fo filly a fellow. Bliſil, more- 
over, thought the affair of Molly Seagrim ſtit}-went 


on, and indeed believed it would end in marriage: for 
Jones really loved him from his childhood, and had 


kept no ſecret from him, till his behaviour on the ſiek- 


neſs of Mr Allwerthy had entirely. alienated' bis heart; 


and it was by means of the quarrel which had enſued 


en this occaſion, and which was not yet reconciled; . 


that Mr Blifil knew nothing of the alteratien which 


had happened in the affection Nr Jones had for- ö 


merly borne towards Moly. 
From theſe reaſons, 1hercfore, Mr Blißl faw 1 


to his ſucceſs with Sophia. He concluded; her beha- 
viour was like that of all other young ladies on a firſt 


viſit from a lover, and it . he ee ee 
* expectations. 


Mr Weſtern tobe href to ways Jay: ai at his. 


exit from his miſſreſs! He found him ſo elevated with 
his ſuccęſs, ſo enamoured with his daughter, and ſo 
fatisfied with her reception of him, that the old gentle · 
man began to caper and dance about his hall, and by 
many: other antie actions, to expreſs the extravagance 


of his joy; for he had not the leaſt command over 


any of his paſſions; and that which had at any time 
the-aſ 


cendant in his mind, hurried him to the wildeſt | 

| exceſſes. | 
As ſoon” as Blifil was departed; which ae ue Ul 

after many hearty kiſſes and embraces beſtowed on 


him, by. Weſtern, the good ſquire went inſtantly in 


_ queſt of his daughter, whom he no ſooner found than ; 
* poured forth che 0 * 98 1 
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Am shach what-olethesapds bee tbe -plenfoby and 
declaring! that he had; no other uſe for fortune but to 

make her happy. He then careſſed her again and a- 


gain with the utmoſt profuſion of fondneſs, · called her 
by che moſt endearing names, er the. ; way | 


bis only joy on earth. 


Sophia perceiving * ei in 1 fit of affection, 
Which ſhe did not abſolutely know the reaſon of (ſor 
fits of fondneſs were not unuſual to him, though this 
was rather more violent than ordinary) thought ſhe 
ſhould never have a better opportunity of diſcloſing 
herſelf than at preſent; as far, at leaſt, as regarded 
Mr Blifil; and ſhe too well foreſaw the neceſſity which 
| ſhe ſhould ſoon be under of coming to a full explana- 
tion. After having thanked the ſquire therefore for 
all his profeſſions of kindneſs, ſhe added, with a look 
Tal of inexpreſſible ſoftneſs, And is it poſſible my. 

pappa can be ſo good to place all his joy in his So- 
« phy's happineſs? which Weſtern having confirmed | 
by a great onth, and a kiſs; the then laid hold of his 
hand, and Falling on her knees, after many warm and 
paſſionate declarations of affection and duty, the beg- 
ged him, not to make her the moſt miſerable crea» 
ture on. cacth, by forcing her to marry a man whom 
he deteſted. This I intreat of you, dear Sir,“ ſaid 
ſhe; for your ſake as well as my own, ſince you are 
ſo very. kind to tell me your happineſs depends on 
mine.“ How! what?” ſays Weſtern; ſtaring wildly. 


O Sir, continued ſhe, * not only your poor Sophy's -_ 


1 * happineſs; her very life, her being depends upon 
Jour granting her requeſt. I cannot live with Mr 
HBlifil. To — me into this marriage would be 
killing me. You can't live with Mr Bhfil !“ 
ſays Wektern.*. No, upon my ſoul I can't, anſwered 
Sophia. Then die and be d— ned, cries he, ſpurn- 
ing her from him. Oh! Sir,” cries Sophia, catch- 
ing hold of the ſkirt of his coat, · take pity on me, 1 
4 *. beſeech you. Don't look, and fay ſuch cruel-—Can 
you be unmoved while you ſee your Sophy in this 
© dreadful. condition? Can the belt of fathers break 
my heart? Will he kill me by the molt pain» 

» ful, cruel, lingering, death 2? £ Pooh! pooh!“ * LES 


2 


18 
eee eee 
0 and deteſt him. If you deteſt un never ſo much, 
cries Weſtern, © you ſhall ha%un.? This he bound by 
an oath too ſhoeking to repeat, and after many violent 
-afſeverations; concluded in theſe words: Lam re- 
ſolved upon the match, aud unleſs) you conſent to it, 
I will not give you a groat, not a ſingle farthing; 
no, though ſaw you expiring with famine in the 
_ ſtreet, I would not relieve you with a morſel- of 
„ bread. This is my fixed reſolution, and ſo I leave 
4 you to conſider on it.“ He then broke from her 
with ſuch violence, that her face daſlied againſt the 
floor, and he burſt directly out of the Worm TR 
1 Sophia proſtrate on the ground. 
When Weſtern came into the hall, he thers: found 
ans) who ſeeing his friend looking wild, pale, and 
_ almoſt | breathleſs, could not forbear enquiring the 
reaſon of all theſe melancholy appearances; / Upon 
which the '{quire immediately acquainted. him with the 
whole matter,  conchuding with bitter denunciations 
againſt Sophia, and very pathetic lamęntations of the 
miſery of all fathers who are io unfortunate to have 
_» daughters. a 0 
Jones, to whom all the refblviſans which had bern 
taken in favour of Blifil were yet a ſecret, was at firſt 
almoſt ſtruck dead with this relation; but Tecovering 
his ſpirits a little, mere deſpair, as he afterwards ſaid, 
Inſpired him to mention a matter to Mr Weſtern, 
which ſeemed to require more impudence than a hu- 
wan forchead was ever gifted with. He defired leave 
to go to Sophia, that he might endeavour to obtain 
Her concurrence with her father's inclinations. -. 
If the 'ſquire had been as quick-ſighted, as he was 
remarkable for the contrary, paſſion might at preſent 
very well have blinded him. He thanked Jones for 
ere to undertake the office, and ſaid, Go, go, 
 prithee, try what canſt do;” and then ſwore many 
execrable oaths that be would urn her out 4 doors 


n ſhe conſented to che match. 7 WT 
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The meeting between Jones and Sophia. 
ONES departed inſtantly in queſt of Sophia, whom 
he found juſt riſen from the ground where her fa- 


ther had left her, with the tears trickling from hey 
eyes, and the blood running from her lips. He pre- 


ſently ran to her, and with a voice full at once of 


tenderneſs and terrour, eried, O my Sophia, what 
means this dreadful ſight! She looked ſoſtly at him 
for a moment before the ſpoke, and then ſaid, Mr 
Jones, for Heaven's ſake how came you here? 
© Leave: me, I beſeech you, this moment.“ Do 
not, ſays he, © impoſe ſo harſh a command upon 
me my heart bleeds faſter than thoſe lips. O So- 
« phia, how .eafily could I drain my veins to preſerve 


| © one drop of that dear blood.“ I have too many | 


obligations to you already, anſwered ſhe, for ſure 


| © you meant them ſuch. . Here ſhe looked at him ten- 


derly almoſt a minute, and then burſting into an ago» 
ny, cried, — O Mr Jones, —why did you fave my 
life? — my death would have been happier for us 
© both '— Happier for us both !? cried he, Could 
© racks. or wheels kill me ſo painfully as Sophia's---L 
* cannot bear the dreadful ſound - Do I live but for 
her:? -Both his voice and look were full of inex- 
preſſible tenderneſs when he ſpoke theſe words, and at 
the ſame time he laid gently hold on her hand, which 
ſhe did not withdraw from him; to ſay the-truth, ſhe 
hardly knew what ſhe did or ſuffered. A few mo- 
ments now paſſed in ſilence between theſe lovers, while 
his eyes were eagerly fixed on Sophia, and hers de- 
clining towards the ground; at length the recovered 
ſtrength enough to deſire him again to leave her; for 
that her certain ruin would be the conſequence of their 
being found together; adding, O Mr Jones, yon 
* know not, you know not what hath paſſed this cruel 
* afternoon,” I know all, my Sophia, anſwered hey 
* your cruel father bath told me all, and he him (cit, hn 


5 ſent me hither to you.“ My father ſent you i me!? 


Vor. VII, replied 


4 
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replied ſhe, * ſure you dream.“ Would to Heaven, 
cries he, it was but a dream. O Sophia, your fa- 
ther hath ſent me to you, to be an advocate for my 
odious rival, to ſolicit you in his fayour—1 took any 
means to get acceſs to you---O ſpeak to me, Sophia, 
comfort my bleeding heart. Sure no one ever loved, 
ever doated like me. Do not unkindly with-hold 
this dear, this foft, this gentle hand---One moment, 
perhaps, tears you for ever from me---Nothing leſs 
than this cruel occaſion could, I believe, have 
ever conquered the reſpect and awe with which 
you have inſpired me.“ She ſtood a moment filent, 
and covered with confuſion, then lifting up her eyes 
_ gently towards him, ſhe cried, * What would Mr Jones 
© have me ſay! O do but promiſe,” cries he, that 
you will never give yourſelf to Blifil.“ Name not, 
anſwered ſhe, © the deteſted ſound. Be afſured I never 
will give him hat is in my power to with-hold from 
© him“ Now then, cries he, while you are fo 
perfectly kind, po a little farther, and add that I 
© may hope.'---< Alas, ſays ſhe, « Mr Jones, whither 
< will you drive me? What hope have I to beſtow? 
you know my father's intentions.“ But I know, 
anſwered he, your compliance with them cannot be 
£ compelled.” What, ſays ſhe, * muſt be the dread- 
* ful conſequence of my diſobedience? My own ruin 
is my leaſt concern. I cannot bear the thoughts of 
© being the cauſe of my father's miſery.* © He is him- 
* ſelf the cauſe, cries Jones, by exacting a power 
. © over you which nature hath not given him. Think 
'F on the miſery which | am to ſuffer, if I am to loſe 
vou, and ſee on which fide pity will turn the ba- 
© Jance.* Think of it!” replied ſhe, © can you ima- 
'< gine I do not feel the ruin which I muſt bring on 
you, ſhould I comply with your deſire-—It is that 
thought which gives me reſolution to bid you fly 
from me for ever, and avoid your own deſtruction.“ 
I fear no deſtruction,*” cries he, but the loſs of So- 
. * phia; if you would ſave me from the moſt bitter 
© agonies, recal that cruel ſentence---Indeed I can 
never part with you, indeed I cannot.“ 4 
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The lovers now ſtood both ſilent and trembling, 


Sophia being unable to withdraw her hand from Jones, 
and he almoſt as unable to hold it; when the ſcene, 


which I believe ſome of my readers will think had 


e E ATP. IX. 
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E FORE we proceed with what now happened to 
our lovers, it may be proper to reconnt what had 


palt in the hall, during their tender interview, 
Soon after Jones had left Mr Weſtern in the mans 


- 


ner above- mentioned, his ſtiter came to him; and was 


preſently informed of all that had paſt between DIE 
brother and Sophia, relating to Blifl, $44 | 


This behaviour in her niece the good lady cons 
ſtrued to be an abſolute breach of the condition on 
which ſhe had engaged to keep her love for Mr Jones 
a ſecret. She contidered herſelf, therefore, at full 
liberty to reveal all the knew to the *ſquire, which ſhe 
immediately did in the moſt explicit 1 and with= 


out any ceremony or preface. | 


The idea of a marriage between Joes and his 
daughter, had never once entered into the *ſquire's 
head either in the warmeſt minutes of his affection 
towards that young man; or from ſuſpicion, or on any 
other occaſion. He did indeed conſider a pariĩty of 
fortune and circumſtances, to be phyſieally as neceſſary 
an ingredient in marriage, as differences of ſexes, or 
any other eſſential; and had no more apprehenſion of 


with an animal of a different ſpecies. 


his danghter's falling i m love with a poor man, Nr 


He became, therefore, like one thunder ſtruck at 


his ſiſter's relation. He was at firſt incapable of 
making any anſwer, having been almoſt deprived of 


his breath by the violence of the ſurprize. This, hows 
ever, ſoon returned, and, as is uſual in other caſes 
after an intermiſſion, with redoubled force and fury. 


2 2 


The 


laſted long enough, was interrupted by one of ſo dif- 
| ferent a nature, that we ſhall an the relation of 
s it for a fine chapter. | 


Bring if a much more-lempeſtuous kind than the former. 


© 
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The firſt uſe he made of the power of foeech; after 
bis-recoreryifrom the iden e af his aſtoniſh- 
ment, was to diſcharge a round volley of oaths and 
imprecations. After which he proceeded haſtily to the 


apartment where he expected to find the lovers, and 


murmured, or indeed, rather roared forth AG 
of revenge every ſtep he went. 
As when two doves, or two wood- pigeons, or as 
when Strephon and Phyllis (for that comes. neareſt 
to the mark) are retired into ſome pleaſant ſolitary 
grove, to enjoy the delightful converſation of love; 
that baſhful boy who cannot ſpeak in public, and is 
never a good companion to more than two at a time: 
here, while every object is ſerene, ſhould hoarſe thun- 
der burk ſuddently through rhe ſhattered clouds, and 
Tumbling roll along the ſky, the frightened maid arts 
from the molly bank or verdant turf; the pale, Jwery. 
of death ſucceeds: the red regimentals in which, love 
bad before dreſt her cheeks; fear ſhakes her whole 
frame, and her lover ſcarce ſypports her uembling, 
tottering limbs, 1 
Or as when two lems, ſtrangers to the 
wondrous wit of the place, are cracking a bottle to- 

ether at ſome inn or tavern at Saliſbury, it the great 
— who acts the part of a madman, as well as 
ſome of his ſetters-on do that of a fool, ſhould rattle 


his chains, and dreadfully hum forth the grumbling . 


catch along the gallery; the frighted ſtrangers ſtand 
; —— ſcared at the horrid ſound, they ſeek ſome 
ace of ſhelter from the approaching danger, and, if 
whe well-barred windows did admit their exit, would 
venture thejr necks to aſcape the wanting luer now 
camng upon them. 
So trembled poor Sophia, ſo turned the pale at the 
| noiſe of her father, who in a voice moſt dreadful to 
bear, came on ſwearing, curling and rowing the de- 
_ ſtruction of Jones. To ſay the truth, I believe the 
youth himſeli would, from ſome prudent conſidera- 
tions, have preferred another placeof abode at this time, 
bad his terror on Sophia's account given him liberty 
to allen a moment on what any ie concerned 
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himſelf, than as his love made him partake whatever 
And now the ſquire having burſt open the door, 


beheld an object which inſtantly ſuſpended all his 
fury againſt Jones; this was the ghaſtly appearance 


of Sophia, who had fainted away in her lover's arms. 
'This tragical fight Mr Weſtern no ſooner beheld, than 


all his rage fortook him, he roared for help with his 


utmoſt violence; ran firſt to his daughter, then back 


to the door calling for water, and then back again to 


Sophia, never conſidering in whoſe arms the then was, 
nor perhaps once recollecting that there was ſuch a 


perſon in the world as Jones; for, indeed, I believe, 


the preſent eircumſtanees of his daughter were now 
the ſole conſideration which employed his thoughts. 
Mrs Weſtern and a great number of ſervants ſoon 
came to the aſſiſtance of Sophia with water, cordials, 
and every thing neceſſary on thoſe occaſions. Theſe 
were applied with ſuch iucceſs, that Sophia in a very 
few minutes began to recover, and all the ſymptoms 


| of life to return. Upon which the was preſently led 
off by her own maid and Mrs Weſtern; nor did that 


good lady depart without leaving ſome wholeſome 


_ admonitions with her brother, on the dreadful effects 


of his paſſion, or, as ſhe pleaſed to call it, madneſs. 
The 'ſquire, perhaps, did not underſtand this good 


advice, as it was delivered in obſcure hints, ſhrugs, 
and notes of admiration ; at leaſt, if he did underſtand 


it, he profited very little by it: for no ſooner was he 
cured of his immediate fears for his daughter, than he 


relapſed into his former frenzy, which muſt have pro- 


duced an immediate battle with Jones, had not parſon 
Supple, who was a very ſtrong man, been preſent, 


and by mere force reſtrained the ſquire from acts of 


Roſtilit ir 


8 The moment Sophia was departed, Jones advanced ; | 
in a very ſuppliant manner to Mr Weſtern, whom the 


parton held in his arms, and begged him to be pacift- 
ed; for that, while he continued in ſuch a paſſion, it 
would be impoſſible to give him any ſatisfaction...” 


5 I wull have ſatisfaction o thee, anſwered the : 
 quire, * fo doff thy clothes. As unt half a man, and 
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ll hek thee as well as waſt ever licked in thy life? 
He then beſpattered the youth with abundance of that 
language which paſſes between country gentlemen _ 
who embrace oppoſite ſides of the queſtion ; with fre- 

nt applications to him to ſalute that part which is 

generally introduced into all controverſies, that ariſe 
among the lower orders of the Engliſh gentry, at 
Horſe-races, cock-matches, and other public places. 
Alluſions to this part are likewiſe often made for the - 
ſake of the jeſt. And here, I believe, the wit is gene- 
rally miſunderſtood. In reality, it lies in deſiring 
another to kiſs your a— for having juſt before threat- 
ened to kick his: for I have obſerved very accurately, 
that no one ever deſires you to kick that which belongs 
to himſelf, nor offers to kiſs this part in another. 
it may likewiſe ſeem ſurprizing, that in the many 
thouſand kind invitations of this ſort, which every one 
who hath converſed with country gentlemen muſt have 
| Heard, no one, I believe, hath ever ſeen a ſingle in- 
ſtance where the deſire has been complied witch. A 
great inſtance of their want of politeneſs: for in town, 
nothing can be more common than for the fineſt gen- 
tlemen to perform this ceremony every day to their 
ſuperiors, without having that favour once requelies 
of thems. 


To all ſuch wit, Jones very rules ee Sir, 3 


this uſage may, perhaps, cancel every other obliga - 
© tion you have conferred on me; but there is one you 


can never cancel; nor will 1 be provoked by your 
4 nen to lift my hand againſt the father of Sophia. 


At theſe words the ſquire grew ſtill more outrage- 


ous than before; ſo that the parſon begged Jones to 
retire, ſaying, You behold, Sir, how he waxeth 
+, wroth at your abode here: therefore let me pray you 


© not to tarry here any longer. His anger is too much 


* kindled for you to commune with him at preſent. You 

had better, therefore, conclude your viſit, and re- 

fer | what matters you have to urge in Four: behalf 
to ſome other opportunity. 

Jones accepted this advice with hes and} 8 
Aiately departed. The 'ſquire now regaiued the li- 
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ſome ſatisfaction in the reſtraiat which had been laid 

upon him; declaring that he ſhould certainly have 
beat his brains out; and adding. It would have vex- 
ed one confoundedly to have been wn for fuck 
FA rank 

The parſon now began to triuw pt ĩ in the facoeks of 
his peace-making endeavours, and proceeded to read 
a lecture againſt anger, which might perhaps rather 
have tended to raiſe than to quiet that paſſion in ſome 
haſty minds. This lecture he enriched with many 
valuable quotations from the ancients, particularly 
from Seneca; who hath, indeed, fo well handled this 
paſſion, that none but a very angry man can read him 
without great pleaſure and profit. The doctor con- 
cluded this harangue with the famous ſtory of Alex- 
ander and Clitus; but as I find that entered in my 
common place under che title Drunkenneſs, 1 n 


not inſert it here. 


The 'fquire took no notice of this ſtory, nor per- 


haps of any thing he ſaid: for he interrupted him 
before he had finiſhed, by calling for a tankard of 
beer; obſerving (Which is perhaps as true as any ob- 
ſervation on this fever of the mind) that anger makes 
a man dry. \ 

No. ſooner had the bes ſwallowed a large draught 
khan he renewed the diſcourſe on Jones, and declared 
a reſolution. of going the next morning early to ac- 
quaint Mr Allworthy. His friend would have di 
ſuaded him from this, from the mere motive of good- 
nature; but his diſſuaſion had no other effect than to 


. produce a large volley of oaths and curſes, which 


greatly ſhocked the pious ears of Supple; but he did 
not dare to remonſtrate againſt a privilege which the 
quire claimed as a free-born Engliſhman. To fay 
truth, the parſon ſubmitted to pleaſe his palate at the 
*ſquire's table, at the expence of ſuffering now and then 

this violence to his ears. He contented himſelf with 
thinking he did not promote this evil practice, and that 
the 'tquire would not ſwear an oath the leſs, if he never 


entered within his gates. However, though he was 


not guilty of ill manners by rebuking a gentleman if 
nn houſe, he him off 9 in che b 
whic 
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which bad not, indeed, the good effect of working a 
reformation in the *ſquire himſelf; yet it ſo far ope- 
rated on his conſcieace, that he put the laws very 
ſeverely in execution againſt others, and the 
ſtrate was the only perſon in - the Ah a. could | 
Rune e en 1 
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TR Allworthy was now antings from. breakfaſt 
| with his nephew, well ſatisfied with the report 
of the young gentleman's ſueceſsful viſit to Sophia, 
[for he great 5 deſtred the match, more on account of 

the young lady's character than of her riches) when 


Mx Weſtern broke abruptly in upon them, and with» | 


out any ceremony began as follows. 
There, you have done a fine piece of work wake. 
8 Tou have brought up your baſtard to a fine purpoſe; 
Dunot that I believe you have had any hand in it nei- 
« * thee, that is, as a man may ſay, deſigned}y ; but 
there is a fine kettle of fills made on't up at our 
© houſe.” * What can be the matter, Mr Weſtern? 


- ſaid Allworthy. O matter enow of all conſcience 5 


my daughter has fallen in love with your baſtard, 
that's all; but I won't ge her a ha penny, not the 
Atwentieth part of a braſs varden. I always thought 
what would become o breeding up a baſtard like a 
gentleman, and letting un come about to vok's 

houles. Its well vor un I could not get at un, I'd a 
lick'd un, I'd a ſpotl'd his caterwauling, I'd a taught 
the ſon of a whore to meddle with meat for his ma- 
ſter. He ſhan't ever have a morſel of meat of mine; 
or a varden to buy it: f ſhe will ha un, ene ſmock 
ſhall be her portion, I'll ſooner ge my eſteate to the 

zinking fund, that it may be ſent to Hanover to 
corrupt our nation with. I am heartily ſorry,” cries 
Allworthy. Pox, O your ſorrow,” ſays Weſtern, it 
vill do me abundanee of good, when I have loſt my 
. rere 1 e cs reer of my 
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« heart, and all the hope and comfort of my a: 1 but 
I am reſolved I will turn her out o doors; ſhe ſhall 


* 2 rot in the ſtreets. Not one ha- 


« penny, nota hapenny ſhall ſhe ever hae o' mine. The 
« ſon of a bitch was always good at finding a hare fit- 
ting; and be rotted ton I little thought what puſs 


* he was looking after; but it ſhall be the worit he | 


« ever vound in his life. She ſhall be no better than 
carrion; the ſkin o'er is all he ſhall ha, and Zu. von 

may tell un.“ * ham in amazement,” cries Allwor- 

thy, at what you tell me, after what paſſed between 


_ * my nephew and the young lady no longer ago than 


vyeſterday.“ Yes, Sir, anfwered Weſtern, * it was 


_ © after what paſſed between your nephew and ſhe that 


„the whole matter came out. Mr Blifil there was 
no ſooner gone than the ſon of a whore came lurch- 
_ about the houſe. Little did I think, when LI 
d to love him for a ſportiman, that he was all the 


© while a poaching after my daughter.“ Why, truly, 
ſays Allworthy, I could with you had not given him 


£ ſo many opportunities with her; and you will do me 


the juſtice to acknowledge, that I have always been 
* averſe to his ſtaying ſo much at your houſe, though 


I own I had no 1 of this kind.“ Why, 
* zounds!* cries Weſtern, who could have thought 
„it? What the devil had ſhe to do wi'n? He did not 
* come there 2 courting to her; he came there a hunt 
* ing with me.“ But was it poſſible, ſays Allwor- 
thy, that you ſhould never diſeern any ſymptoms of 
love between them, when you have ſeen them fo often 
together? Never in my life, as I hope to be ſaved? 
cries Weſtern. * I never ſo much as zeed him kiſs 
< her in all my life; and ſo far from courting her, he 
4 uſed rather to be more ſilent when ſhe was in com- 
* pany than at any other time: and as for the girl, 


* ſhe, was always leſs civil to'n than to any young 


8 man that came to the houſe. As to that matter, 1 
am not more eaſy to be deceived than another; 1 
* would not have you think I am, neighbour,” All- 
worthy could ſcarce refrain laughter at this; but he 


reſolved to do a violence to himſelf: for he perfectly 
well knew mankind, and had too much good breed- 


ing 
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ing and good nature to offend the*ſquire in his preſent 


circumſtances. He then aſked Weſtern what he would. 


have him do upon this occaſion. - To which the other 


anſwered, © That he would have him keep the raſcal 


away from his houſe, and that he would go and 


her marry Mr Blifil in ſpite of her teeth. He tben 


* Jock up the wench; for he was reſolved to make 


ſhook Blifil by the hand, and ſwore he would have no 
other ſon-in-law. Preſently after which he took his 


leave, ſaying, his houſe was in ſuch diſorder, that it 


* 


was neceſſary for him to make haſte home, to take 


care his daughter did not give him the flip; and as 


for Jones, he ſwore, if he caught him at his houſe, he 
would qualify him to run for the gelding's plate. 


When Allworthy and Blifil were again left together, 


a long filence enſued between them; all which inter- 


val the young gentleman filled up with ſighs, which 
proceeded partly from diſappointment, but more from 


hatred: for the ſucceſs of Jones was much more gs 


vous to him than the loſs of Sophia, _ . 
At length his uncle aſked him what he was 8. 
inc te do, and he anſwered in the following words. 


Alas, dir, can it be a queſtion what ſtep a lover will 


take, when reaſon and paſſion point different ways? 


me to quit all thoughts of a woman who places her 


may in time es her inclinations in my favour. 
Here, however, I conceive an objeftion may be 


* raiſed, which, if it could not fully be anſwered, 


would totally deter me from any further purſuit; 1 
mean the/ injuſtice of endeavouring to ſupplant ano- 


ſion: but the determined reſolution of Mr Weſtern 
ſhews, that, in this caſe, I ſhall, by ſo doing, pro- 
mote the happineſs of every party; not only that of 
the parent, who will thus be preſerved from the bigh- 


be undone by this mateh. The lady, I am {ure, 
will be undone in every ſenſe; for, beſides the loſs 
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* of moſt — her own 0 ſhe will be not only 
2 : | married | 
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IJ am afraid it is too certain he will, in that dilem- 
e ih, always folow the latter. Reaſon: dictates to 


affections on another ; my paſſion bids me hope ſhe 


ther in a heart, of which he ſeems already in poſſef- 


eſt degree of miſery, but of both the others, who muſt 
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c e a beggar, but che litile fortune b 
her father cannot with - hold from her, will be ſquan · 
«© dered on that wench, with whom I know he yet 


converſes.Nay, that is a trifle; for I know him to 


be one of the worlt men in the evo: for had my 
dear uncle known what I have hitherto endeavoured 
to conceal, he muſt have long ſince abandoned ſo 
s profligate. a wretch.* *<* How,“ ſaid. Allworthy, 
« hath he done any ching worſe than I already know? 


Tell me, | beſeech you.“ No, replied Blifil, it 


« is now paſt, and perhaps he may have repented of 
it.“ I command you on your duty,” ſaid Allwor- 
thy, to tell me what you mean.“ You know, Sir, 
— Blifil, I never diſobeyed you; but I am ſorry L 
mentioned it, ſince it may now look like revenge, 
whereas, I thank Heaven, no ſuch motive ever en- 
tered my heart; and if you oblige me to diſcover 
it, ] muſt be his. petitioner to you for your forgiven- 
© neſs.) 1 will have no conditions, anſwered Allwor- 
thy, I think I have ſhewn tenderneſs enough to- 
wards him, and more perhaps than you ought to 
thank me for.“ More, indeed, I fear, than he de- 
« ſerved,” cries Blifil; : for in the very day of your 
c utmoſt danger, RES £9 myſelf and all the family were 
in tears, he filled the houſe with riot and debauchery. 
He drank, and ſung, and roared; and when I gave 
© him a gentle hint of the indecency of his actions, he 
fell into a violent paſſion, ſw ore 3 oaths, called 
me a raſcal, and ſtruck me.” How! cries All- 
worthy, « did he dare to arike you?” IJ am jure, 
cries Blifil, I have forgiven him that long ago. I 
wilt I could ſo eaſily forget his ingratitude to the 


| * beſt of benefactors; and yet, even that, I hope you 


will forgive him, ſince he muſt have certainly been 
poſſeſſed with the devil: for that very evening, as 
Mr Thwackum and myſelf were taking the air in the 


fields, and exulting in the good ſymptoms which 


then firſt began to diſcover themſelyes, we unluekily 
* ſaw him engaged with a wench in a manner not fit 
© to be mentioned. Mr Thwackum, with more bold- 
© neſs than prudence, advanced to rebuke him, when 


0 5 am N to ſay it) ke fell upon the worthy man, 


C end 
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and beat him ſo outrageouſly, that I wiſh he may 
have yet recovered the bruiſes. Nor was I without 


my ſhare of the effects of his malice, while I endea · | 


© voured to protect my tutor: but that I have 

* forgiven; nay, | prevailed with Mr Thwackum to 
© forgive him too, and not to inform you of a ſecret 
© which Þ feared might be fatal to him. And now, 
Sir, fince I have unadvifedly dropped a hint of this 
* matter, and your commands have obliged me to diſ- 
© cover the whole, let me intercede with you for him. 


O child,” ſaid Allworthy, 1 know not whether 1 
_ © ſhould blame or applaud your goodneſs in conceal- 


7 


ing fuckVillainy a moment; but where is Mr Thwac- 


ſay; but I will examine all the evidence of this mat - 


ter, to juſtify to the world the ee i am gong?” 


8 


to make of ſuch a monſter? “. 


Thwackum was now ſent for, Wem Appears 
4 He corroborated every circumſtance which the 
other had depoſed ; nay, he produced the record upon 
his breaſt, where the hand- writing of Mr Jones re- 
-  Mained very legible in black and blue. He concluded 
with declaring to Mr Allwortlry, that he: ſhould: have 
long fince informed him of this matten, had not Mr 
HBlifil, wage the moſt earneſt interpoſitions, prevented 
bim. He is,“ ſays he, an excellent youth; though 
© ſuch forgiveneſs of enemies is ret the en 
© too far.“ 


In reality, Blifl 4 cali ſome pol to de | 


5 with the parſon, and: to prevent the diſcovery at that 
time; for which he had many reaſons. He knew that 
the minds of men are apt to be ſoftened and relaxed 


from their uſual ſeverity by ſickneſs. Beſides, he ima- 


that if the ſtory was told when the fact was ſo re · 
; cent, and the phyſician about the houſe, who might have 
unravelled the real truth, he ſhonld never be able to give 


it the malicious turn which he intended. Again, he re- 


ſolved to hoard up this buſineſs, till the indiſeretion of 
eee ſhould: afford ſome additional complaints; for 
e thought the joint weight of many facts falling upon 


5 him together, would be the moſt likely to cruſh him; 


and be * n ſome Auch e 
| ine 


kum? not that I want any confirmation of what you 
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as that with which fortune had now kindly preſented 
him. Laſtly, by prevailing with Thwackum to con- 
ceal the matter for a time, he knew he ſhould confirm 


an opinion of his friendſhip to Jones, which he had 
Len es eee to eltablith in Mr n 


CHAP. Xl. 


4 ure choprey ; bat which contains ſufficient matter ; 


to ect the good-natured reader. 


TT was Mr Allworthy's cuſtor never to puniſh any 
one, not even to turn away a ſervant; in a paſſion: 


He reſolved therefore to delay paſſing ſentence on Jones 
till the afternoon. 


The poor young man attended at dinner, as uſual; 
bs his heart was too much loaded to ſuffer him to 


eat. His grief too was a good deal aggravated by the 
unkind looks of Mr Allworthy; whence he concluded 
taat Weſtern had diſcovered the whole affair between 


him and Sophia: but as to Mr BlifiPs ſtory, he had 


not the leaſt apprehenſion; for of much the greater 
part he was entirely innocent; and for the reſidue, as 


he had forgiven and forgotten it himſelf, ſo he ſuſpect - 


ed no remembrance on the other ſide. When dinner 


was over, and the ſervants departed, Mc. Allworthy 


| began to harangue. He ſet forth, in a long ſpeech; 
the many iniquities of which Jones had been guilty, 
particularly thoſe which this day had brought to light; 


and conchuded, by telling him, That unleſs he could 


clear himſelf of the charge, he was re to ba- 


* niſh him his fight for ever.“ 
Many diſadvantages attended poor Jobvjed in aides 


his defence: nay, indeed, he hardly knew his accuſa- 
tion: for as Mr Allworthy, in recounting the drunk- 
enneſs, &c. while he lay ill, out of modeſty ſunk every 


thing that related particularly to himſelf, which in- 
deed, principally conſtituted: the crime; Jones could 


not deny the charge. His heart was, beſides, almoſt 


broken already; and his ſpirits were ſo ſunk,-that he 
could ſay nothing for himſelf; but acknowledged. the 


whole, and, like a criminal in deſpair, threw himſelf 
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upon mercy; ; concluding, * That though he muſt « own 
< himſelt guilty of many follies and inadvertencies, he 
a hoped he had done nothing to*deferve what would 
à be to him the greateſt praithmenr4 in the world.“ 
Allworthy anſwered, That he had forgiven "ra 
too often already, in compaſſion to his youth, and 
in hopes of his amendment: that he now found he 
was an abandoned reprobate, 'and ſuch as it would 
be criminal in any one to luppart; and encourage? 
Nay,” ſaid Mr Allworthy to him, your audacious 
attempt to ſteal away the young lady, calls upon me 
to juſtify my on character in puniſhing you- The 
world, who have already cenſured: the regard I have 
ſhewn-for you, may think, with ſome colour at leaſt 
of juſtice, that I connive at ſo baſe and barbarous an 
action: an action of which you muſt have known 
my abhorrence ; and which, had you any concern 
for my eaſe and honour, as well as for my friendſtap, 
you would never have thought of undertaking. Fie 
upon t, young man! indeed there is ſcarce any pu- 
niſhment equal to your erimes, and I can ſcaree think 
myſelf juſtifiable in what I am now going to beſtow 
on you. However, as I have educated you like a 
.child of my. own, 4 will not turn you naked i into the 
world. When you open this paper, therefore, on 

- will find ſomething which may enable you, with in- 
duſtry, to get an honeſt livelihood; but if you em- 

ploy it to worſe purpoſes, I ſhall not think 7 my felt 
obliged to ſupply you farther, being reſolved, from 
this day forward, to converſe no more with you on 
any account. I cannot avoid ſaying, there is no 
part of your conduct which | reſent more than your 
ill treatment of that good young man (meaning 
4 Bll) who hath behaved. with 10 much ten 
and honour towards you. | 

— Theſe laſt words were a ths Licker: 
ſwallowed. A flood of tears now guſhed from the 
eyes of Jones, and every faculty of ſpeech. and motion 
ſeemed to have deſerted: him. it was ſometime be- 
fore he was able to obey Allworthy's peremptory com- 
eands of wy ang. . K PRE 
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2 et his hands with a paſſion difficult to n 
fected. and as difficult to be deſcribed. 

The reader muſt be very weak, if, when he 1 
fiders- the light in which Jones then appeared to Me 
Allworthy, he ſhould blame the rigour of his ſentence. 
And yet all the neighbourhood, either from this weak» 
neſs, or from ſome worſe motive, condemned this juſtice 
and ſeverity. as - the higheſt cruelty. Nay, the very 
perſons who had before cenſured the good man for the 


| kindneſs and tenderneſs ſhewn to a baſtard (his own, 


aecording to the general opinion) now cried out as 
loudly againſt turning his own. child out: of doors. 
The women, eſpecially were unanimous in taking the 
part of Jones, and raiſed' more ſtories on the occaſion- 


: than + have room, in this chapter, to ſẽt down. 


One thing muſt not be omitted, that in their cen». 
nne od this occaſion, none ever mentioned the ſum: 
contained in the paper which Allworthy gave Jones, 
which was no leſs than five hundred pounds; but all 


agreed that he was ſent away pennyleſs, and . . 
nn the. houſe. of his inhuman father. 


. H A P. AI. 
| Gontaining love-litters, de.. 


INES: was commended we. lewuertllh ae an 
diately, and told, that his clothes and every thi 


Ae ſhould be e him. whitherſoever. be ſhould 
ee : 


He accordingly ſet out;. and? walk: dow A mile, 
not regarding, and indeed ſcarce knowing whither he 
went. At length a: little brook obſtructing his paſ- 


ſage, he threw: himfelf. down by the fide of it; nor 


could he help muttering, with: ſome: little indigna- 


tion, Sure my aer will not ny me this ——_— 


i Wer in?“ 


- Here he peckently felt i into the moſt violent agonies, 
tearing his hair from his head, and uſing moſt other 


actions which generally eee, fits of madness. 


rage, and deſpair. 8 
1 n When 


— 


When he had in this manner vented the firſt-emo- 
tions of paſſion, he began to come a little to himſelf. 
His grief now took another turn, and diſeharged itſelf 
in a gentler way, till he became at laſt cool enough to 
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reaſon with his paſſion, and to conſider what ſteps were 


_ proper to be taken in his deplorable condition. 


And now the great doubt was, how to act with re- 


gard to Sophia. The thoughts of leaving her almoſt 
rent his heart aſunder; but the conſideration of re- 
dueing her to ruin and gary ſtill racked him, if 
poſlible, more; and if the violent deſire of poſſeſſing 
her perſon, could have induced him to liſten one mo- 

ment to this alternative, ſtill he was by no means cer- 
tain of her reſolution to indulge his wiſhes at ſo my 
an Cxpence. The reſentment of Mr Altworthy, and 
the injury he muſt do to his quiet, argued ſtrong!l 
againſt this latter; and laſtly, the apparent impo 
bility of his ſucceſs, even if he would facrifice all theſe 
conſiderations to it, came to his aſſiſtance; and thus 
bonour at laſt, backed with deſpair, with gratitude to 
his benefactor, and with real love to his mſtreſs, got 
the better of burning deſire, and he reſolved ran 
to quit Sophia than to purſue her to her ruin. 


It is difficult for any who have not felt, to conceive 


the glowing warmth which filled: his Wehl on the firſt 


contemplation of this victory over his paſſion. Pride 


flattered him ſo agreeably, that his mind perhaps en- 


joyed perfect happineſs; but this was only momenta- 
ry; Sophia ſoon returned to his imagination, and al, 
layed the joy of his triumph with no leſs bitter pangs 


than a good-natured general muſt feel, when he ſur- 


veys the bleeding heaps, at the price of whoſe blood 


he hath purchaſed his laurels; for thouſands of / ten · 


| der ideas lay muxdered before our conqueror. 


- Being reſolved, however, to purſue the paths of chis 
giant Honour, as the gigantic: poet Lee calls it, he 


determined to. write a farewel letter to Sophia ; and 
_ accordingly proceeded to a houſe not far off, where 

being furniſhed On. nn: eee he e as 
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/ Manne ht Led | 
X Fed you refed « on e e ey A 
Y'' write, I am ſure your good nature will par» - 
en any inconſiſtency or abſurdity which my letten 
contains; for every thing here flows from a- heart 
- 77 Ty | 
have reſolved, Madam, to obey your commands, 
in ſſying for ever from your dear, our lovely. — 
Cruel indeed thoſe commands are; but it is alcruel - 
ty which proceeds from fortune, not from my So- - 
phia. Fortune hath made it neceſſary, neceſſary to 
your preſer vation, to forget: that. there-ever was fuch. 
© a wretch as I am. 
Believe me, I would not hint all ray ſuſferings to 
you, if I imagined. they could poſſibly eſcape your 


* = 
: * 
2 


ears. I know the goodneſs and tenderneſs of your- 


© heart, and would avoid ving you any of thoſe 5 
* pains which you always- feel for the miferable. 0 
let nothing which you ſhall hear of my bard for- 


tune, .caute a moment's concern; for after the loss I 


*-of you, every thing is to me a trifle. 
O Sophia I it is hard to leave you; it · is harder ſlill 
*to defire you to ſorgęt me; yet the fincereſt love 
© obliges me to both. Pardon my - conceiving- that. 
any remembrance of me can give you diſquiet; but: 
if I am ſo glorioufly wretched, ſacrifice me every 
way to your relief. Think I never loved you: or 


think truly how little I deſerve you ; and learn to 
_ © ſcorn me for a preſumption & hich can never be too 


ſeverely puniſhed . I am unable to ſay more may | 
eee —_— UI <avs for ever/ FAN 


He- vas · now ſearching * ne his wax, hes 


| Pain none, nor indeed any thing elſe, therein; for 


in truth he had, in his frantic diſpoſition, toſſed every 
thing from him, and amongſt the reſt, his pocket-book, 


which he had received from Mr Allworthy, which be 
had never nn and which now tir ſt occurred to his 


memory. 
The houſe fopplied! Fre wi a ee . 
purpoſe, with which having ſealed his letter, he re- 


ö wann PO toward the brook ſide, in order to ſearen 
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for the things which he had there Joſt, In his way 
he met his old friend Black George, Who heartily 
_ condoled with him on his misfortune: for this had 
already reached his e . indeed en of all the 
neighbourhood. 

Jones nals: the . wich: hits: logs 
and he as readily went back with him to the brook, 
where they ſearched every tuft of graſs in the meadow; 
as well where Jones had not been, as where he had 
been; but all to no purpoſe, for they found nothing: 
for indeed, though the things were then in the mea- 
dow, they omitted to ſearch the only place where 
they were depoſited, to wit, in the pockets of the ſaid 
George: for he had juſt, before found them, and be- 
ing Juckily appriſed of their value, had very care. 
fully put them up for his own uſe. 2 
be game - keeper having exerted as avis Agony 
in queſt of the loſt goods, as if he had hoped to find 
- them, defired Mr * * to recollect if he had been in 
no other e; For ſure, ſaid he, if you had loſt 
them here ſo lately, the things muſt have been here 
« {til}; for this is a very unlikely place for any one to 
7 paſs by; and indeed it was by great accident that 


be himſelf had paſſed through that field, in order to 


lay wires for hares, with which he was to e a 
poulterer at Bath the next morning. 

Jones now over all hopes of recovering his 
Joſs, and wage er all thoughts eoneerning it, and-turn- _ 
ing to Black George aſked him earneſtly, if he — 21 
do him the greateſt favour in the worde? 
SGeorge anſwered with, ſome: Heaton, 4 Sir, "or 
* know you may command me whatever is in my 

power, and I heartily wiſh it was in my power to 
do you any ſervice. In fact, the queſtion ſtaggered 
him; for he had, by ſelling game, amaſſed a pretty 
good ſam of money in Mr Weſtern's ſervice, and was 
afraid that, Jones wanted to borrow: ſome ſmall matter 
of him; but he was preſently relieved from his anxiety. 
by being defired to convey a letter to Sophia, which 
with great pleaſure he promiſed: to do. And indeed [ 
hates. there are few favours which he would not have 
gladly conferred on Mr Jang: for. be bore as much 
E 4 } | grate 
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gratitude towards him as he could, and was as honeſt 
as men who love money better than any other f 
in the univerſe generally are. 

Mrs Honour was agreed by both to be the proper 
| means by which this letter ſhould paſs to Sophia. 
They then ſeparated; the game-keeper returned home 
to Mr Weſtern's, and Jones walked to an ale-houſe at 
balf a mile's diſtance, to wait for his meſſenger's re- | 
turn, | 

George. no ſooner came home to his maler v houſe, | 
than he met with Mrs Honour; to whom, having 
firſt ſounded her with a few previous queſtions, he de- 
livered the letter for her miſtreſs, and received at the 
ſame time another from her for Mr Jones; which Ho- 
nour told him ſhe had: carried all that day in her bo- 
ſom, and began to deſpair of finding any means of de- 
Bering it. 

The game - keeper returned haſtily and 355 fol to 
Jones, who having received Sophia's letter from him 


inſtantly withdrew, _ Oy W it n W 
as follows; * 

$S 1m; 

FT is impoſſible to aper what J have felt fince 1 

ſaw you. Your ſubmitting, on my account, to 
ſuch cruel inſults from my father, lays me under an 
obligation I ſhall ever own. As you know his tem- 
« per, I beg, you will, for my ſake, avoid him. I wiſh 
« | had any comfort to ſend you; but believe this, 
that nothing but the laſt violence mall ever give my 


* hand or heart where Pw would be lorry to ſee them 
% beſtowed.” C4 $723 4 | 3 % | 
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Jones read this letter a hundred times over, and 

kiſſed it a hundred times as often. His paſſion now - 
brought all tender deſires back into his mind. He re- 
pented that he had writ to Sophia in the manner we 
have ſeen above; but he repented more that he had 
made uſe of the interval of his meſſenger's abſence: 
to write and diſpatch a letter to Mr Allworthy, in 


which he had faithfully promiſed and bound himſelf _ 


to quit all thoughts of his love, However, when . 


44.4 ** 


% 
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cool refletions returned, he plainly perceived that his 
caſe was neither mended nor altered by Sophia's' bil. 
let, unleſs to give him ſome little glimpſe of hope from 
ber conſtancy, of ſome favourable accident hereafter, 

He therefore reſumed his reſolution, and taking leave 
of Black George, ſet forward to a town about five 
miles diſtant, whither he had defired Mr Allworthy, 
unleſs he pleaſed to revoke . 


: 3 + x Os * tet 
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The Hilo of Sia on the peter Wenns : dich; 
none of her fex will blame, who are capable of beba- 
- wing in the ſame manner. And the er 125 4 


roth foint in the court of conſcience.” 
1 OP HI A had paſſed the laſt ee bours- 


in no very defirable manner. During a lar 
part of them the had been entertained by her aunt, 
with lectures of prudence, recommending to her the 


example of the polite world, where love (ſo the good 


lady faid) is, at preſent entirely laughed at, and where 
| women conſider. matrimony, as men do ofßees of pub 
lie truſt, only as the means of making their fortunes, 
and of advancing themſelves in the world. In com- 
menting on which text Mrs Weſtern had diſplayed 
her eloquence during ſeveral hours. 

| Theſe ſagacious lectures, though little ſuired either | 
to the taſte or inclination of Sophia, were, however, 
leſs irkſome to her than her own thoughts, that form- 
ed the entertainment of the night, ITE which jihe 


never once cloſed her eyes. 


But though ſhe could neither ſleep nor reſt. i in her 
bed; yet, having no avocation from it, the was found 
there by her father at his return from Mr Allworthy's, | 
| which: was not till paſt ten o'clock in the morning. 
He went directly up to her apartment, opened the 
door, and ſeeing ſhe was not up, cried, © Oh! you 
© are ſafe then, and I am reſolved to keep you ſo. 
He then locked the door, and delivered the key to 
1 8 firſt panes her the nw 

- W 


* 


. 
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with great W :ycwainds! for her fidelity, and 
moſt dreadful menaces es er e in caſe: the 
ſhould betray her truſt. ma 
Honour's orders were not to ſuffer — miſtreſs to 
come out of her room without the authority of the 
ſquire himſelf, and to admit none to her but him and 
her aunt; but ſhe was herſelf to attend her with whats 
ever Sophia pleaſed; except only pen, en 1 paper: | 
of which ſhe was forbidden the uſe. 1 
The ſquire ordered his daughter to idrbfs herſelf 
and attend him at dinner; which ſhe obeyed; and ha- 


ving ſat che e time, was n ona to __e 


priſon. 

In the evening, the den Honour e hes” 
the letter which ſhe received from the game-keeper. 
Sophia read it very attentively twice or thrice over, 
and then threw: herſelf upon the bed, and burſt into 
a flood of tears. Mrs Honour expreſſed great aſto- 
niſhment at this behaviour in her miſtreſs; nor could 


the forbear very eagerly begging to know che cauſe of 


this paſſion. Sophia made her no anſwer for ſome. 
time; and then — Wan up, caught her maid 


by the hand, and cried, « © Honour! I am undotie.” 
Marry ſuobid, ” cries Honour, I wiſh the letter had 


been burnt. before | had brought it to your ſhip, | 


_ © Pm ſure | thought it would have comforted your 
la'ſhip, or I would have ſeen it at the devil before E 
would have touched it“ Honour, ſays Sophia, 


you are a good girl, and it is in vain to attempt con- 
cealing longer my weakneſs from you; I have 
* thrown wy my heart upon a man who hath forſas 
ken me.” And is Mr Jones, anſwered the maid; 
* ſuch a berfidy man? le has taken his leave of 
* me,” ſays Sophia, for ever in that letter. Nay; 
he hath deſired me to forget An Could he have 
* deſired that if he had lowed - Could he have 
* borne ſuck a thought? conld h jm written ſuch 
* a word!“ No certainly, Ma'am,” cries Honour, 
and to be ſure, if the beſt man in England was to 


* deſire me to forget him, I'd take him at his word. 
Marry come up! I am ſure your la'ſhip kath done 


c "cpa ms . many . him. A 
8 < young 
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men in the country. And to be ſure, if | may be. 
* ſo preſumptuous as to offer my poor opinion, there 
is young Mr Blifil, who beſides that he is come of 
© honeſt parents, and will be one of the greateſt (quires. 
all ee he is, to be ſure, in my poor opinion, 


a more handſomer, and a more politer man by half; 


and beſides, he is a young gentleman of a ſober 
character, and who may defy any of the neighbours 


to ſay black is his eye: he G ——— 'I 


nor can any baſtards be laid at his doors. Forget 
him, indeed! I thank Heaven I myſelf am not ſo 
much at my laſt prayers, as to ſuffer any man to bid: 
me forget him twice. If the beſt he that wears a. 
head was for to 7 for to offer to ſay ſuchꝭ an affront-- 
ing word to me, 

+ afterwards, if there was another young man in the 


kingdom. And as þ was ſaying, bbs there is. 


young Mr Blifil'—— Name not his deteſted name,” 
eries Sophia. Nay „Ma'am, ſays Honour, if your 
* }a'ſhip: doth: not like him, there be more jolly hand- 


ſome young men that would court your la'ſhip, if 
© they had but the leaſt encouragement... I don't be - 


* hieve there is arrow young gentle this county, 
or in the next to it, that if your la ſhip was but to 


look as if you had a mind to him, would not come 


_ © about to make his offers directly. What a wretch 
doſt thou imagine me, cries Sophia, by affronting 
my ears with ſuch ſtuff! I deteſt all mankind.“ 
. Nay, to be ſure, Ma” am,” anſwered Honour, your 
la ſhip hath had enough to give you a ſurfeit of them. 
To be uſed ill by ſuch a poor beggarly baſtardly; 
* fellow.” Hold your blaſphemous tongue,” cries So- 
phia, © how dare you mention his name with diſreſpect 
before me? He uſe me ill! No, his poor bleeding 
heart ſuffered more when he writ the cruel words, 
than mine from reading them. O! he is all heroĩe 
virtue and angelic goodneſs. I am aſham'd of the- 
© weakneſs fs my own. paſſion, for blaming; what [ 
* ought to admire Oh Honour! it is my good only 
which he conſults. To m intereſt he ſaeriſiees both 


2 7 Nl ny me.——.—The IO of ruin- 
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would never give him my company 
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© ing me hath driven him to deſpair. 1 am very glad, = 
ſays Honour, / to hear your lthip takes that into your 
« conſideration, for to be fure. it mult be nothing leſs 


6 R 1 r 0 > K 
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than ruin, to give your mind to one that is turned 


bout of doors, and is not worth a ſarthing in the world. 
FTurned out of doors, cries Sophia haſtily, how ! 
Vvhat doſt thou mean ?*. Why, to be ſure, Ma'am, 


my maſter no ſooner told *ſquire Allworthy about 
+ Mr Jones having offered to make love to your la'ſhip, 
than the ſquire ſtripped him ſtark naked, and turn- 


ed him out of doors. © Ha Y ſays Sophia, I have 


been the curſed, wretched cauſe of his deſtruction? 
Nurned naked · out of doors ! Here, Honour, take 


* all the money I have; take the rings from my fin- 
gers. Here my watch, carry him all.— Go, find him 
immediately. For Heaven's ſake, Ma'am, an- 


ſwered Mrs Honour, do but conſider, if my maſter 


+ ſhould miſs any of theſe things, I ſhould be made to 


<* anſwer for them. Fherefore let me beg your la ſhip 
not to part with your watch and jewels. Beſides; 
the money, I think, is enough of all conſcience ; 


and as for that, . ne can never know any thing 
of the matter,” * Here, then, cries Sophia, take 


every farthing Lam worth, find him out F 
and give it him. Go, go, loſe not a moment: 
Mrs Honour departed. according to orders, and 


finding Black George below ſtairs, delivered him the 


ſe, which contained ſixteen guineas, being indeed 


pur 
the whole ſtock of Sophia: ſor though her father was 
very liberal to her, the was much too Seen to be 


rich. 


towards the alehouſe; but in the way a thought oc- 


curred to him, whether he ſhould not detain this mo- 


ney likewiſe. His conſcience, however, immediately 
ſtarted at this : ſuggeſtion, and began to upbraid him 


with. ingratitude do his benefactor. To this his avarice 


anſwered, That his conſcience ſhould have conſider- 
ed the matter before, when he deprived poor Jones 


of his goal. That having quietly acquieſced in what 
was of fo much greater importance, it was abſurd, _ 
2 if not We to altec any — . 


Black George having received che purſe, ſet dme 
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=_ _ © this rifle.” In return to which, conſcience, like a2 
\ good lawyer, attempted to diſtinguiſh between an ab- | 
| ſolute breach of truſt, as here where the goods were | 
b delivered, and a bare concealment of what was found, 

as in the former caſe. Avarice preſently treated this 

with ridicule, called it a diſtinction without a difference, 

and abſolutely inſiſted, that when once all pretenſions 

of honour and virtue were given up in any one inſtance, 

that there was no precedent for reſorting, to them upon | 
a ſecond cccafion. In thort, poor conſcience had cer- 
taialy been deicated in the argument, had not fear 
_ . Rept in to her aſſiſtance, and very ſtrenuouſly urged, 
that the real diſtinction between the two actions did 5 
not lie in the different degrees of honour, but of ſafe- | 
ty: for that the ſecreting of the 5001. was a matter of | 
very little hazard; whereas the detaining the fixtecn 
uineas was liable to the utmoſt danger of diſcpvery, 
3 Buy this friendly aid of fear, conſcience obtained a 
=_ compleat victory in the mind of Black George; and | 
1 after making him a few compliments on yy Oy 
| en Hawa oh deliver: che en ener to eee en fly >. | 
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Is Wiedurm' had been! cage aged abroad all ket 
IVI day. The *fquire-met her at her return home; 
and 0 the enquired after Sophia, he acquainted | 

- her that he had ſecured her ſafe enough. © She is 
| locked up in chamber,“ cries he, and Hondur 
= 6 keeps the key.“ As his looks were full of prodi- 

gious wiſdom. and ſagagity when he gave his ſiſter 
this information, it is probable he expected much ap- 
plauſe from her for what he had done; but how was 

3 haue diſappointed! when with a moſt diſdainful aſpect, 
1 ſne cried, Sure, brother, you are the weakeſt of all 
men. Why will you not confide in me for the ma- 
| nagement of my niece? Why will you interpoſe ? 

E -£zyou have now undone all that I have been ſpending 

| 3 _ breath in order to bring * While 1 — 
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been endeavouring to fill her mind with maxims of 


prudence, you have been provoking her to reject 
them. Engliſh women, brother, I thank Heaven, 
are no ſlaves. We are not to be locked up like the 
Spaniſh and Italian wives. We have as good a right 
to liberty as yourſelves. We are to be convinced 
by reaſon and perſuaſion only, and not governed by 
force. I have ſeen the world, brother, and know 
what arguments to make uſe of; and if your folly had 
not prevented me, ſhould have prevailed with her 
to form her conduct by thoſe rules of prudence and 


- 


* diſcretion which I formerly taught her. To be ſure, 


ſaid the ſquire, Iam always in the wrong.“ Bro- 
ther, anſwered the lad 7. You are not in the wrongs 
© unleſs when you meddle with matters beyond your 
knowledge. You muſt agree that I have ſeen moſt 
of the world; and happy had it been for my niece. 
if ſhe had not been taken from under my care. It is 
by living at home with you that ſhe hath learnt ro- 


imagine, I hope,” cries the *ſquire, © thar I have 
taught her any ſuch things.“ Your ignorance, 


almoſt ſubdues my patience *,” «* D n Milton,” 
nſwered the *ſquire, if he had the impudence to {ay 
ſo to my face, I'd lend him a d6uſe, thof he was 
never ſo great a man. Patience! an you come to 
that, ſiſter, I have more occaſion of patience, to be 
uſed like an overgrown ſchool-boy, as I am by you. 
Do you think no one hath any underſtanding, unleſs 


come to a fine paſs indeed, if we are all fools, ex- 
cept a parcel of round- heads and Hanover rats. 
Pox ! I hope the times are a-coming that we ſhall 


his own. I hope to zee it, ſiſter, before the Hano- 
ver rats have ate up all our corn, and left ns nothin 
but aan to feed upon, * I Prong brother,” 


®* The Wader may perhaps a his own patience, if be =; 


ſearches for this in Milton. 


You: VIE; B b EN - cri 


mantic notions of love and nonſenſe.“ You don't 
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brother,” returned ſhe, as the great Milton fays, 


he hath been about a court? Pox! the world is 


make fools of them, and every man ſhall enjoy his - 
own. That's all, ſitter, and every man ſhall enjoy 
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cries ſhe, « you are now got beyond my underſtanding. 
© Your jargon of turneps and Hanover rats is to me 


* 


may ſucceed one day or other for all that. I 
* wiſh,” anſwered the lady, you would think a little 
of your daughter's intereſt : for believe me, the is 
© in greater danger than the nation.“ Juſt now, 
ſaid he, you chid me for thinking on her, and would 
* ha' her left to you.“ And if you will promiſe to 
interpoſe no more,” anſwered ſhe, © I will, out of my 
regard to my niece, undertake the charge.“ Well, 
do then,” faid the ſquire, for you know I always 

agreed, that women are the propereſt to manage 
women.“ Fon e | 
Mrs Weſtern then departed, muttering ſomething 


K a 


with an air of diſdain, concerning women and ma- 


nagement of the nation. She immediately repaired 
to Sophia's apartment, who was now, after a day's 
confinement, releaſed again from her captivity. 


4 ; 4 


perfectly unintelligible.* I believe,” cries he, you 
don't care to hear o'em; but the country intereſt 
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4 compariſon between the World and the Stage. 5 
TH E world hath often ben: compared to the 


theatre; and many grave writers, as well as 
the poets, have conſidered human life as a 


. great drama, reſembling, in almoſt every particular, 


thoſe ſcenical repreſentations, which Theſpis is firſt 


reported to have invented, and which have been ſince 


received with ſo much approbation and delight in all 


polite countries. 


This thought bath been carried ſo far, and is be- 
come ſo general, that ſome words proper to the thea- 
tre, and which were at firſt metaphorically applied to 


the world, are now indiſcriminately and literally ſpo- 


ken of Lach . : thus ſtage and ſcene are by common uſe 
grown as familiar to us, when we ſpeak of life in ge- 


neral, as when we confine ourſelves to dramatic per · 


ormances; and when trauſactions behind the curtain 
are mentioned, St James's is more likely to occur to 
our thong chan Drury - Lane. „ = 
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It may ſeem eaſy enough to account for all this, by 
reflecting that the theatrical ſtage is nothing more than 
a repreſentation, or, as Ariſtotle calls it, an imitation 
of what really exiſts; and hence, perhaps, we might 
fairly pay a very high compliment to thoſe, who by 
their writings or actions have been ſo capable of imi - 
tating life, as to have their pictures in a manner con- 
founded with, or miſtaken for the originals. 5 

But, in reality, we are not ſo fond of paying com- 


= pliments to theſe people, whom we nie as enildren 


frequently do the inſtruments of their amuſement; 
and have much more pleaſure in hiſſing and buffeting 
them, than in admiring their excellence. There are 
many other reaſons which have induced us to ſee this 
_ analogy between the world and the ſtage. 
- Some have conſidered the Jarger part I; making 
in the light of actors, as perſonating characters no 
more their own, and to which, in fact, they have no 
better title, than the player hath to be in earneſt 
thought the king or emperor whom he repreſents. 
Thus the hypocrite, may he ſaid to be a player ; and 
indeed the Greeks called them both by one and the 
ſame name. : 
The brevity of life hath” likewiſe given oeh to 
this compariſon. So the immortal Shakeſpeare : ; 


\ 
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— 


EST; i 3 T3566 8 4 poor layer: : | 5 
« That ſtruts and frets his hour upon the Nag,” 224; 
* And then i is Nun no more.“ 1995 


4 5 


For which hack . 4 will be the't rea- 
der amends by a very noble one, which few, I believe, 
have read. It is taken from a poem called the Derry; 
publiſhed about nine years ago, and long fince buried 
in oblivion: a proof that good G no more chan 
£060 men do always ſurvive the bad. e 


5 From thee * all human 10 take thair fprings, 
The rife of empires and the fall of kings! 
See the vasT THEATRE of Ting diſplay'd, 
% While o'er the ſcene ſucceeding heroes 1 
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With pomp the Gining images ſucceed; 

% What leaders triumph, and what — bleed ! 

1 Perform the parts thy providence aſſign d. 

Their pride, their paſſions, to thy ends inclin d: 
« A while they glitter in the face of day, | 


„Then at thy nod the phantoms paſs away; 


No traces left of all the buſy ſcene, - 
« But that remembrance fays—Tns THINGS HAVE 
own ne 1+: 


In all theſe, however, and in every other Gmilitude of 
life to the theatre, the reſemblance hath been always 


taken from the ſtage only. None, as I remember, 


have at all confidered the audience at this great drama. 
But as nature often exhibits ſome of her beſt per- 
formances to a very full houſe; ſo will the behaviour 


of her ſpectators no leſs admit the above-mentioned 


compariſon than that of her actors. In this vaſt the- 


atre of time are feated the friend and the critic; Here 
are claps and ſhouts, hiſſes and groans; in ſhort, e- 


very thing which was ever ſeen or heard at the The- 


atre-royal. PTE, E 
Let us examine this in one example: for inſtance, 
in the behaviour of the great audience on that ſcene 


which nature was pleaſed to exhibit in the 12th chap- 


ter of the preceding book; where the introduced 


Black George running away with the 500 l. from his 
friend and benefactor. 


Thoſe who ſat in the world's upper gallery, treated 
that incident, I am well convinced, with their uſual 
vociferation; and every term of ſcurrilous reproach 


was moſt probably vented on that occaſion, 


If we had deſcended to the next order of ſpectators, 
we ſhould have found an equal degree of abhorrence, 


though leſs of noiſe and ſcurrility; yet here the 
women gave Black George to the devil, and. many of 


them expected every minute that the cloven-footed 
gentleman would fetch his own. 


The pit, as ufual, was no doubt divided 3: thoſe 


who delight in heroic virtue and perfect character, ob- 


jected to the producing ſuch inftances of villainy, with- 


out PING them very ſeverely for the 2 of exam- 
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ple. Some of the author's friends ery'd — Look'ee, 
© gentlemen, the man is a villain; but it is nature for 
* all that.“ And all the young critics of the age, the 
clerks, 2 Oc. called it dor, a fell a grou- 
7 | 
As for tes: . they 19 50 wh their e e 
ed politeneſs. Moſt of them were attending to ſome- 
thing elſe. Some of thoſe few who regarded the ſcene 
at all, declared he was a bad kind of man; while 
© _ Others refuſed to give their opinion, boon they oy 
heard that of the beſt judges. | 18 
Now we, who are admitted id 58 . of 
this great theatre of nature, (and no author ought to 
write any thing beſides dictionaries and ſpelling - books 
who hath not this privilege) can cenſure the action, 
without conceiving any abſolute deteſtation of the 
perſon, whom perhaps nature may not have deſigned 
to act an ill part in all her dramas: for in this in- 
ſtance, life moſt exactly reſembles the ſtage, ſince it is 
often the ſame perſon who repreſents the villain and 
the hero; and he who engages your admiration to- 
day, will probably attract your contempt to-morrow. 
As Garrick, whom I regard in tragedy to be the great- 
eſt genius the world hath ever produced, ſometimes 
condeſcends to play the fool; ſo did Scipio the Great, 
and Lælius the Wiſe, according to. Horace, many 
years ago: nay, Cicero reports them to have been 
* incredibly chijdith.”-—---Theſe, it is true, played the 
fool, like my friend Garrick, in jeſt only; but ſeveral 


eminent characters have, in numberleſs inſtances: of 


their lives, played the fool egregiouſly in earneſt; ſo 
far as to render it a matter of ſome doubt, whether 

their wiſdom or folly was predominant; or whether 
they were better intitled to the applauſe or cenſure; 
the admiration or ene che love or hatred, of 
an. . | 

Thoſe. perſons, FRE WHY . e palled any cw 

| behind the ſcenes of this great theatre, and are tho- 
roughly acquainted not only with the ſeveral diſguiſes 
which are there put on, bat alſo with the fantaſtic· and 
_ capricious behaviour of the paſſions, who are the ma- 
—_ and directors of this theatre, ur: as totes or 
Ry f 4 | & 


ty 
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the patentee, he is known to be a very idle fellow, 
and ſeldom to exert himſelf) may moſt probably have 
learned to underſtand. the famous nil'admirari of Ho- 
race, or in the Engliſh phraſe, to ſtare at nothing. 
A ſingle bad act no more conſtitutes a villain in life, 
than a ſingle bad part on the ſtage. The paſſions, like 
the managers of a playhouſe, often force men upon 
parts, without conſulting their judgment, and ſome- 
times without any regard to their talents. Thus the 


man, as well as the player, may condemn what he him 


ſelf acts; nay, it is common to ſee vice fit as auk- 

wardly on ſome men, as the character of lago would 
'on the honeſt face of Mr William Mills. 

| Upon the whole, then, the man of candour and of 
true underitanding is never haſty to condermm. He 

can cenſure an imperfection, or even a vice; Fünen 


rage againſt the guilty party. In a word, they are the 


ſame folly, the ſame childiſhneſs, the ſame ill- breeding, 

and the ſame ill-nature, which raiſe all the clamours 
and uproars both in life and on the ſtage. The worſt 
of men generally have the words rogue and villain 
moſt in their mouths, as the loweſt of all wretches | 
are e the why Tn to Ou fi out low 1 in the 22255 — 


8 r T . 


Centaining a converſation Fe” Mr Jones had with 


binſelſ. 


0 NE 8 bel his effects om Mr A 


early in the morning, with the W anſwer 
to his letter. | 


« i : 5 4 To” 
8 4 AM commanded by my will to acquaint you, 
that as he did not proceed to thoſe meaſures he 


© had taken with you, without the greateſt delibera- 


tion, and after the fulleſt evidence of your unwor- 
© thineſs, fo will it be always out of your power to 
© cauſe the leaſt alteration in his reſolution. He ex- 


preſſes great ſurprize at your preſumption in ſaying, © 


— 75725 have 8 all Pretenſions to a * lady, . 


* to 


— 


— 


- 
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. any, her birth and fortune having made her ſo infi- 


4 
6 


* 


to whom it is impoſlible you ſhould ever have had - 


nitely your ſuperior. Laſtly, I am commanded to 


tell you, that the only inſtance of your compliance 
with my uncle's inchnations, which he requires, is, 


« your immediately quitting this country. I cannot 


* conclude this without offering you my advice, as a 


* Chriitian, that you would ſeriouſſꝝ think of amend» 


s ing your life; that you may be alliſted. nn bares 


* io to do, will be always the prayer of 


: „„ Tour humble . 


2K W. Brirus 


any contending iſle ;ons were-faiſed in our heros 


kt by this letter, but the tender prevailed at laſt 


over the indignant and iraſcible, and a flood of tears 


came ſeaſonably to his aſſiſtance, and poſſibly prevent- 
ed his misfortunes from either turning his head, or 
3 his heart. 


He grew, however, fore aſhamed of a this 


remedy; and ſtarting up, he cried, « Well n 1 


46 


* 
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will give Mr Allworthy the only inſtance he re- 


quires of my obedience. I will 55 o this moment | 


but whither ?—why, let fortune direct; ſince there 


is no other who thinks it of any conſequence what 
becomes of this wretched perſon, it ſhall be a matter 
of equal indifference to myſelf. Shall I alone re- 


gard what no other —— Ha! have I not reaſon to 
think there is another? — One whoſe value is above 
that of the whole world !—1 may, 1 muſt imagine, 


my Sophia is not indifferent to what becomes of me. 


Shall I then leave this only friend ?—And ſuch a 
friend? Shall I not ſtay with her?—Where? how 


can I ſtay with her? Have I any hopes of ever teeing 


her, though ſhe was as deſirous as myſelf, without 


expoſing her to the wrath of her father? and to 


what purpoſe? Can I think of ſoliciting ſuch a crea- 


ture to conſent to her own ruin? Shall I indulge 


any paſſion of mine at ſuch a price? — Shall 1 lork 


about this country like a thief, with ſuch intenti- 
ons e I diſdain, 1 _ the thought. | Fare- 


| vel, 


6⅛ä . abs EEE ol al ob 4d 


g 4 : . Wh 
2 r _ Sn dS Cad a _ 


vel, Sophia; farewel, moſt lovely, moſt bald OT 


Here paſhon ſage: En mouth, dance ne a vent at * | 


Ls gon 16-4 
And now, having Hrs a onthe to Abe the 


country, he began to debate with himſelf whither he 
ſhould go. The world, as Milton phraſes it, lay all 


before him; and Jones, no more than Adam, had any 
man to whom he might reſort for comfort or aſſiſtance. 
All his acquaintances were the acquaintance of Mr 
Allworthy, and he had no reaſon to expect any coun- 
tenance from them, as that gentleman had withdrawn 


his favour from him. Men of great and good cha- 
racters ſhould indeed be very cautious. how they diſ- 
card their dependents; for the conſequence to the un- 


happy ſufferer is being diſcarded by all others. 
What courſe” of life to purſue, or to what buſineſs 
_ to apply himſelf, was a ſecond confideration: and 
here the proſpect was all a melancholy void. Every 
profeſſion, and every trade, required length of time, 


and what was worſe, money; for matters are ſo con- 


ſtituted, that nothing out of nothing,” is not a truer 
maxim in phyſics than in politics; and every man 
who is greatly deſtitute of money, is on that account 
entirely excluded from all means of acquiring it. 
At laſt the ocean, that hoſpitable friend to the 
wretched, opened her capacious arms to receive him; 
and he inftantly reſolved to accept her kind invitation. 
To erpreſs myſelf e D e he determined: to 
go to ſea. 


This thought ded! no ſocnee: ee itſelf, than 


he eagerly embraced it; and having preſently: hired 
Horſes, he ſet out for Briſtol to put it in execution. 
But before we attend him on this expedition, we 


ſhall. reſort a while to Mr Weſtern's, and ſee what 


een een to che ne RG 
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"HE morning in which Mr Jones "ms 5 
Mrs Weltern * Sophia into her apart- 


1 ment, 
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ment, and having firſt acquainted her that ſhe had 


obtained her liberty of her father, ſhe proceeded to 
read her a long lecture on the ſubject of matrimony z 
which ſhe treated not as a romantic ſcheme of happi- 
neſs ariſing from love, as it hath. been deſcribed by the 
Poets; nor did ſhe mention any of thoſe purpoſes for 
which we are taught by divines to regard it as inſti- 
tuted by ſacred authority; ſhe conſidered it rather as 


a fund in which prudent women depoſite their fortunes | 


to the beſt advantage, in order to receive a larger i in- 
tereſt for them than they could have elſewhere. _ 
When Mrs Weſtern had finiſhed, Sophia anſwered, 
That ſhe was very incapable of arguing with a lady 
of her aunt's ſuperior knowledge and experience, 
« eſpecially on a ſubject which ſhe had ſo very little 
* confidered as this of matrimony. 
Argue with me, child!” replied the other, * 14% 
not indeed expect it. I ſhould have ſeen the world 
© to very little purpoſe truly, if I am to argue with 
© one of your years. I have taken this trouble, in 
© order to inſtruct you. The ancient philoſophers, 
s ſuch as Socrates, Alcibiades, and others, did not 
uſe to argue with their ſcholars. Lou are to conſi- 
der me, child, as Socrates, armin your opinion, 
but only informing you of mine.. ho which laſt 
words the reader may poſſibly imagine, that this lady 
had read no more of the philoſophy of Socrates, than 
the had of that of  Alcibiades; and indeed /w cannot 
reſolve his curioſity as to this point. : 
Madam,“ cries Sophia, I have never e 
* to controvert any opinion of yours: and this ſub- 
« je, as I ſaid, I have never yet ug of, and per. 
«© haps never may. 
Indeed, Sophy, replied. the aunt, Ce this diſſimu- 
* lation with me is very fooliſh. The French ſhall 
© as ſoon perſuade me, that they take foreign towns 
in defence only of their own: country, as you can 
'* impoſe on me to believe you have never yet thought 
© ſeriouſly of . matrimony. How can you, child, af- 
ect to deny that you have conſidered of contracting 
an alliance, when you ſo well know I am acquainted 
5. with the party with whom you deſire to contract x? 
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An alliance as unnataral-and contrary to your inte- 


© reſt, as a ſeparate league with the French would be 


to the intereſt of the Dutch! But, however, if you 


6 
4 
6 


have not hitherto conſidered of this matter, 1 pro- 
miſe you it is now high time; for my brother is re- 
ſolved immediately to conclude the” treaty with Mr 
Blifil; and indeed I am a fort of guarantee in the. 


6 affair, and have promiſed your concurrence.” 


© Indeed, Madam,” cries Sophia, this is the only 


« inſtance in which I muſt diſobey both yourlelf and 


my father. For this is a match: which requires very 


-c little conſideration in me to refuſe.” 


6 
3 
6 


If I was not as great a philoſopher as Socrates 
himſelf,* returned Mrs Weſtern, © you would over- 
come my patience. What objeRtion can you have 
to the young gentleman ! 3 

A very ſolid objection in my opinion, ſays Sov : 


phia, I hate him. 


Will you never learn a proper uſe of words?“ an- 


ſwered the aunt. . Indeed, child, you ſhould conſult 


-Y 
_ 
6 


Bailey's dictionary. It is impoſſible yon ſhould hate 
a man from whom you have received no injury. 
By hatred, therefore, you mean no more than diſ- 


* like, which is no ſufficient objection againſt your 


6 


„ A G6 „ „ «„ „ a 


marrying of him. I have known many couples, who 
have entirely diſliked each other, lead very comfort- 
able, genteel lives. Believe me, child, I know theſe - 
things better than you. You will allow me, I think, 
to have ſeen the world, in which 1 have not an ac- 
quaintance who would not rather be thought to diſ- 
like her huſband, than to like him. The contrary is 
ſuch ont-of-faſhion romantic nonſenſe, that the very 
imagination of it is ſhocking.” 


Indeed, Madam, replied Sophia, 8 1 ſhall never 


a K a Xa 


c 
( 
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marry a man I diſlike. If I promiſe my father never 
to conſent to any marriage contrary to his inclina- 
tions, I think I may hope he will never force me into 
that ſtate contrary to my own.” 


© Inclinations !* cries the aunt, with forme warmth. 
Inclinations l 1 am aſtoniſhed at your aſſurance. A 
young woman of your age, and unmarried, to talk _ 


of 3 ? But whatever your inclinations 
o m ay 
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* may be, my brother is reſolved; nay, fince you talk 
of inclinations, I ſhall . him hasen the pany 


- #3 Inclinations! 


Sophia then a bertelk Upon 3 es and ors 
began to trickle from her thining eyes. She intreated 


Her aunt. to have mercy upon her, and not to reſent 


ſo cruelly her unwillingneſs to make herſelf miſerable; 
often urging, that ſhe alone was concerned; aa chat 


| her happineſs only was at ſtake.” 


As a bailiff, when well 00 by his — 3 
ving poſſeſſed himſelf of the perſon of ſome unhappy 


debtor, views all his tears without concern: in vain 
the wretched captive attempts to raiſe compaſſion; in 


vain the tender wife, bereſt of her companion, the little 
prattling boy, or frighted girl, are mentioned as in- 


ducements to reludtance. The noble bumtrap, blind 


and deaf to every circumſtance of diſtreſs, greatly ſoars 
above all the motives to humanity, and into the 


hands of che alen reſaives to eder miſerable 


ey. . 
Not leſs blind to the tears, or 106 deaf n to every. in- 
treaty of Sophia, was the politic aunt, not leſs deter- 


mined: was the to deliver over the trembling maid into 


the arms of the gaoler Blifil. She anſwered: with great 


impetuolity, © So far, Madam, from your being con- 


**cerned alone, your concern is the leaſt, or ſurely the 


* leaſt important. It is the honour of your family 
© which is concerned in this alliance; you are only the 


£ inſtrument. Do you conceive, miſtreſs, that in an in- 


6 termarriage between kingdoms, as when a daughter 
of France is married into Spain, the princeſs herſelf 
is alone conſidered in the match? No, it is a match 
between two kingdoms, rather than between two 


perſons. The ſame happens in great families, ſuch 
c as ours. The —_— between the families is the 
principal matter. 


own perſon; and if the example of a princeſs. can- 
not infpire you with theſe noble thoughts, you can- 
not ſurely complain at as e rde * une n all 

* princeſſes a: are ed . a 4 1 1 
e 5 , du * Boe Piet aka 3:46. 81 
W | | 


- ought to have a greater re- 
gard for the 3 {i family than for your 
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I hope, Madam, > cries Sophia, with a little: ele- 
vation of voice, ] ſhall never do any thing to diſnho- 


nour my family; but as for Mr Blifil, whatever 


may be the conſequence, I am reſolved againſt n. 


and no force ſhall prevail in his favour. 

Weſtern, who had been within hearing during the 
greater part of the preceding dialogue, had now ex- 
hauſted all his patience ; he therefore entered the 


room in 2 violent paſſion, crying, D—n me then 


if ſhatunt ha'n, dn me if ſhatunt, that's all— 
that's all d—n me if ſhatunt.' - 


. Mrs Weſtern had collected a Gifcieat.w quantity of EE. 


it all to the ſquire. Brother,” ſaid ſhe, * it is aſto- 


« niſhing that you will interfere. in a matter which 


you had totally left, to my negociation. Regard. to 


my family bath made. me take upon myſelf to be 
< the mediating power, in order to rectify; thoſe, miſe 


takes in policy which you have committed in your 
daughter 8 education. For, brother, it is you; it 
is your prepoſterous conduct which hath eradicated 


mind,- 
ee 


--- * Blood!” cries the ſquire, 


all the ſeeds that | had formerly ſown in her tender 
It is you yourlelt. who. have taught her 


_ wrath for the uſe of Sophia: but ſhe now transferred 


foaming at the mouth, yau are enough to conquer 


the patience of the devil! Have I ever taught my 


daughter diſobedience?—— Here ſhe ſtands; ſpeak 
* honeſtly, girl, did ever I bid von be difobedient to 


* me? Have I not done every thing to humour and 


© to gratiſy you, and to make you obedient. to me? 


And very obedient to me {ſhe was when a little 


by filling her head with a pack of court notions.— 


« Why,—why,—wby;---did | not over hear you tell- 


x 
* 
s 
child, before you took her in hand and ſpoiled her, 
* 
: 


ing her ſhe muſt behave like a princeſs ? You have 
made a Whig of the girl; and how ſhould her fa- 
ther, or any body elle, expe any obedience from 


her? Brother, anſwered Mrs Weſtern, with an 
air of great diſdain, I cannot expreſs. the contempt. 


© I have for your politics of all kinds: but I will 
appeal likewiſe to the young lady 05 
have ever a any e ee 
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inſpire you with a true idea of the ſeveral relations 
in which a human creature ſtands in ſociety ? Have 
I not taken infinite pains to ſhew you, that the law 
of nature hath enjoined a duty on children to their 
* parents? Have I not told you what Plato ſays on 
that ſubject ? A ſubject on which you was ſo no- 
< torigufly ignorant when you came firſt under my care, 
© that I verily beſieve yen did not know the relation 
between a daughter and a father.“ *Tis all a lie, 
anſwered Weſtern. The girl is no ſuch a fool, as to 


live to eleven years old without knowing that ſne 


was her father's relation.“ O more than Gothic 
ignorance, anſwered the. lady —— And as for 
© your manners, brother, I muſt tell yeu, they deſerve 
a ͤ cane.“ Why then yon may grit me, if you 
© think you are able, cries the ſquire; nay, I ſup- 
* poſe your niece there will be ready enough to help 
© you.” Brother,“ ſaid Mrs Weſterns though 1 
FT deſpiſe you beyond expreſſion, et I ſhall endure 
 your'infolence no longer; ſo I defire my coach may 
be got ready immediately, for I am reſolved to leave 
your houſe this very morning. And a good rid- 
4 dance too,” anſwered he; © T can bear your inſo- 
© lence no longer, an you come to that. Blood ! it 
< is almoſt enough of itſelf, to make my daughter un- 
© dervalue my ſenſe, when ſhe hears you tell me every 

minute you deſpiſe me.“ It is impoſſible, it is 
impoſſible, cries the aunt, © no one can undervalue 
« ſuch a"boor.” *© Boar, anſwered the ſquire, I am 
© no boar: no, nor aſs; no, nor rat neither, Ma- 
dam. Remember that -I am no rat. I am a true 
Engliſhman, and not of your Hanover breed, that 
< have eat up the nation.“ Thou art one of thoſe 
< wiſe men,” cries fhe, © whoſe nonſenſical principles 
_ < have undone the nation; by weakening the hands 
of our government at home, and by diſcouraging 
dur friends, and by encouraging our enemies abroad.” 
Ho, are you come back to your politics?“ cries the 
*ſquire: as for thoſe, I deſpiſe them as much as I do a 

fert.“ Which laſt word he accompanied and graced 
with the very action, which, of all others, 1 


3 
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. moſt proper to it. And whether it was this word, or 
the contempt expreſt for her politics, which moſt af- 
fected Mrs Weſtern, I wilb not determine; but ſhe fle w 
into the moſt violent rage, uttered phraſes improper” - 
to be here related, and inſtantly burſt out of the Houle - 
Nor did her brother or niece think- proper either : 
to ſtop or to- follow her: for the one was ſo muck 
poſſeſſed by concern, and the other by anger, that 
they were rendered almoſt motionleſs. 
„ quire, however, ſent after his fitter af V 
7 bolla- which. attends the departure of a hare, when ſhe- 
is firſt ſtarted before the hounds. He was indeed &- 
great maſter of this kind of. vociferation;, and had a> 
Holla proper for moſt occaſions in life.  - 5 
Women who, like Mrs Weſtern, know the pen + | 
| and have applied themſelves to philoſophy and poli- 
BU tics, would: have immediately availed themſelves of, 
| the preſent diſpoſition of Mr Wekern's: mind, .by 
throwing in a few artful compliments to his under- 
ſtanding at the expence of his abſent adverſary.;z but: 
= I poor Sophia was all ſimplicity. - By which word we 
do not intend to infinuate to the reader, that ſhe was 
. filly, which is generally underſtood as a ſynoni sous 
term with ſimple :-for ſhe was · indeed 4: moſt: ſenſible. 
irl, and her underſtanding was of the firſt rate; but 
the wanted all that uſeful art which females: convert 
to ſo many good purpoſes in life, and which, as it ra- 
ther arſes from the heart than from the wann is aten 
— property of. che ſillieſt of women. TM | 
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R Weſtern having Gniſhed- his bolla, and ta- 
ken a little breath, began to lament, in very. 
| pathetic terms, the r . condition of men, ho- 
are,” ſays: he, always whipt in by.the humours of ſome: 
* d--mn'd b-- or other. I think I was hard run enough 
* by. your mother for one man; but after giving her a. 
Dab here's: me, te - follows me er er foil; — 


— 


— 
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but curſe iny jacker if 1 will be run down in this man. 


| * nerdy any 'o*'um.? 

Sophia never had a Beg diſpute with her father; 
T till this unlucky affair of Blifil, on any account, except 
in defence of her mother, whom ſhe had loved moſt 


tenderly, though ſhe loft her in the eleventh year of 


Her age. The ſquire, to whom that poor woman had 


been a faithful upper ſervant all the time of their mar- 


riage, had returned that behaviour, by making what 
the world calls a good hufband. He very ſeldom ſwore 
at her (perhaps not above onee a week) and never beat 


her: ſhe had not the leaſt occaſion for jealouſy, and i 


was perſect miſtreſs of her time; for ſhe was never in. 


terrupted by her huſband, who was engaged all the 


morning in his field exerciſes, and all the evening with 
bottle companions. She ſcarce indeed ever ſaw him 
but at meals; where ſhe had the pleaſure of carvi 

thoſe diſhes which ſhe had before attended at the ref 


ing. From theſe meals ſhe retired about five minutes 


after the other fervants, having only ſtayed to drink 
the king over the water. Such were, it ſeems, Mo. 
Weſtern's orders: for it was a maxim- with him, that 
women ſhould come in with the firſt dith, and go out 
after the firſt glaſs. Obedience to theſe orders was 
perhaps no aiicult taſk: for the converſation (if it 
may be ſo called) was ſeldom ſuch as could entertain 
a lady. It conſiſted chiefly of hallooing, ſmging, re- 


lations of ſporting adventures, b---d---y, ad abuſe of | 


women, and of the government. 


Theſe, however, were the only 1 0 when Me. 


Weſtern ſaw his wife: for when he repaired to her 
bed, he was generally ſo drunk that he could not ſee; 


and in the ſporting ſeaſon he always roſe from her „ 


fore it was lig. c. Thus was the perfect miſtreſs of her 


time; and had beſides a coach and four uſually at her 


. command; though unhappily indeed the badneſs of the 
neighbourhood, and of the * 2 made this of little 
uſe: for none who had fet mueh value on their necks 


would have paſſed through the one, or who had ſet any 


value on their hours, would have viſited the other. 
Now, to deal honeſtly with the reader, ſhe did: not 
* all the return ** to S; much . 


3 oat he ao: a 
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e againſt her will, by a fond 


father, the match having been rather advantageous on 


her ſide: for the ſquire's eſtate was upwards of zoool. 


a- year, and her fortune no more than a bare 8000 l. 


Hence perhaps ſhe had contracted: a little gfoomineſ 


of temper: for the was rather a good ſervant: than a⸗ 


good wife; nor had ſhe always the gratitude to return⸗ 
the extraordinary degree of roaring mieth-. with which 
the ſquire received her, even with a good humoured- 
ſmile. She would, moreover, ſometimes inteffere- 


with matters which did not concern her, asche violent 
drinking of her huſband, which in the gentleſÞterms- 


ſue would take fome of the few opportunities he gave 
her of remonſtrating againſt. And once in her life, 


| ſhe very earneſtly entreated him to carry her for two- 
months to London, which he peremptorily denied; 


nay, was angry with his wife for the requeſt ever af- 
ter, being well aſſured, that all che huſbagds 1 in Lon- 


don are cuckolds. | 
For-this laſt, and many other good be Weſtern: 


at length heartily. hated his- wife; and as he never 


concealed this hatred before her death. ſo he never 
forgot it afterwards; but when any thing in thelealt- 
ſoured him, as a- bad ſcenting day, or a diſtemper a- 
mong his- hounds, or any other ſuch misfortune,” he 
conltantly vented his ſpleen by invectives againſt the 


deceaſed; ſaying.— If my wife we. nom le- ; 


© would be glad of this:“ | 
Theſe invectives he was eſpeerally Sica of throw⸗ 


ing forth before Sophia: for as he Joved her more than 
he did any other, ſo he was really. jealous· that ſtie had 


Javed her mother better than him. And this jealoufy 
Sophia ſeldom failed. ol heightening on thete occa»- 
fiens: for he was not contented with violating. her 


ears with the abuſe.of her mother; but endeavoured: 
to force an explicit approbationof allthis abuſe, with- 


which deſive he could never prevail upon her- by.any- 


Promiſe or threats-to comply. 


Hence ſome of my readers - will, perhaps; wonder 
that the ſquire had not hated- Sophia as mach as he 
had hated her mother: but I muſt inform them, that 
katred is not che effect of love, * the me- 
3 8 dium 
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1 be to kill the objects of their jealouſy, but 

not to hate them. Which ſentiment being a pretty 
bard morſel, and bearing ſomething of the air of a 
paradox, we ſhall: leave the reader to chew: the. cud. 
ere it to ING EE the . . Rf 5 
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. 2 be \generoue behaviour of Sophia 8 * aunt. 


OPHIA kept an during the foregoing fk 
8 of her father, nor did ſhe once anſwer otherwiſe 
than with a ſigh; but as he underſtood none of the lan · 
=: guage, or, as he called it, lingo, of the eyes, ſo he 


ter; telling her, in the uſual way, he expected the 
© © was ready to take the part of every body againſt him, 
mas ſhe had always done that of the b her mo- 
ther.“ Sophia remaining ſtill filent, he cried out, 
What, art dumb? why doſt unt ſpeak? Was not thy 
* mother a d—d b— to me? anſwer me that. What, 
6 


I ſuppoſe you deſpiſe your father too, and dow't 1 


| think him good enough to ſpeak to?? 
_ For Heaven's fake, Sir, anſwered Sophia, do 
not give ſo cruel a turn to my ſilence. I am ſure [ 


c 
every word muſteither offend my dear papa, or con- 
vic me of the blackeſt ingratitude as well as impie- 
ty to the memory of the beſt of methers: far ſuch, 
l uam certain, my mamma was always to me? 
And your aunt, I ſuppoſe, is the beſt of ſiſters 
- too? replied the *{quire. < Will you be ſo kind as 
do allow that the is a r 1 may en inſiſt upon 
iht, I think? 


Indeed, Sir,” ſays "Tipe ge 91 I have gent obliga- 


„ 575 . - © tions 10 my aunt. She hath been a ſecond aner 
to me.“ 


a 


| 5 nud As wiſe to me | has none Weſtern; ; 
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It is, indeed, very poſſible for jea- 


Vas not fatisfied without ſome further approbation of 
| | his ſentiments; which he now. demanded of his daugh - 


would ſooner die than be guilty of any diſreſpe& to- 
. wards you; but how can 1 venture to ſpeak, when 


"7 ' fo * will take her 1 too 1 „ 


Chaps 5. A rouNDTINe „ 
« ſhe bath added the Vert of the vileſt fiter ine. 


„world?“ 5 
Upon my wary Sir, 2 cries: Sophivgn eb bels 
my heart wickedly if 1 did. I know my aunt and 
you differ very much in your ways of thinking; but 
+] have heard her a thoufand times expreſs the greats - 
n eſt affection for yon, and I am convinced, ſo far 
from her being the worſt ſiſter in che wotid- thers: | 
are very few vcho love a. brother better. 
- + The Engliſh. of all which is, anſwered n 
that Il am in the wrong. Ay, certainly. Ay, to- 
be ſure, the woman is in cha right, and Ee br 
the wrong always. 5 
Pardon me, Sir,” cries Sophid;; 1 hs: not * for: 
What don't you ſay?” anſwered the father: yon. 
have the impudence to ſay ſhe's in the right; doth. 
it not follow then of courſe. that I am in the wrong?- 
And perhaps-I am in the wrong to. ſuffer ſach a, 
« Preſbyterian Hanoverian: b to come into my 
- *- houſe. She may dite me of a plot for any thing [ . 
* know, and give my eſtate to the government. 
+8 7 Sir, from injuring you or your eſtate, a N 
Sophia, if my aunt had died yeſterday, I am con- 
vinced ſhe. would have left you her whole fortune.“ 
Whecher Sophia intended it or no, I ſhall not pre- 
ſume to aſſert; but certain it is, theſe laſt words pene- 
trated very deep into the ears of her father, and pro- 
duced a much more ſenſible effect than all ſhe had ſaid 
before. He received the found with much the ſame 
action as a man. receives a; bullet in his head. He 
ſtarted, ſtaggered, and turned pale. After which he 
remained ſilent above a minute, and then began in the 
following heſitating manner. Yeſterday ! ſhe would 
have left me her eſteate yeſterday ! would ſhe? Why 
« yeſterday! of all the days in the year? 1 ſuppoſe if 
© ſhe dies to-morrow ſhe will leave it to ſomebody © 
_ © elfe, and perhaps out of the vamily: My aunt, 
© Sir,” cries Sophia, hath very violent paſſions, and 
. d d hot the _ do e 0 5 influ- 


L 
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= hath been . n her into wet” 
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c See Nay, Abo bath actually put her into 
* * them? Was not you and ſhe hard at it before I came 
| into the room? Beſitles, was not all our quarrel about 
you L have not quarrelled with ſiſter this many years 
but upon your account; and now you would throw 
s the whole blame upon me, as thof, I ſhould be the 
occaſion of her leaving the eſteate out o the vamily. 
could have expected no better indeed, this is like 
8 che return you make to all the reſt of my fondneſs.” 
= I beſeech you then, cries Sophia, upon. my knees 

l 6. 1 beſeech you, if I have been the unhappy occaſion. 

© of this difference, that you will endeavour to make. 
it up with my aunt, and not ſuffer her to leave your. = 

© houſe" in this. violent rage of anger: ſhe is a very: = 

good. natured woman, and a few civil words will Ta-- | 

_ * tisfy her Let me intreat you, Sir.” Ft: 
„S0 I -muſt-go and aſk pardon for your fault, muſt. 5 
4 2? anſwered Weſtern. You have loſt: the hare; 

l and I muſt draw every way to find her again? Indeed, | 
| if l. vas certairy---Here he ſtopt, and Sophia throws. 
Ing in more intreaties, at length prevailed upon him; 
ſo that after venting two or three bitter ſarcaſtical ex- 
Preſſions agaiuſt his daughter, he departed as faſt as 
de could to recover. "es! hte before her equipage. 
could be gotten ready. 

_ Sophia then returned to ber chamber of mourning, 
where ſhe indulged herſelf (if the phraſe may be al- 
| Jowed me) in all the luxury of tender grief. She read- 
over more than once the letter which ſhe had received. 
from Jones-: her muff too was uſed on this occaſion; 
and ſhe bathed both theſe, as well as herſelf, with her 
tears. In. this ſituation, the friendly Mrs Honour: 
exerted her utmoſt abilities-to comfort her afflicted miſ- 
treſs. She ran over the names of many young gentle - 
men: and having. greatly commended their parts and 
perſons, aſſured | comp th ſhe might rake her choice- 

- of any. Theſe methods muſt have certainly been uſed 
with ſome ſucceſs in diſorders of the like kind, or ſo- 
Akilful a practitioner as Mrs Honour would never have. 
ventured to apply them; nay, I have heard that the 
college of chambermaids holds them to be as ſovereign 
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ther it was that Sophia s diſeaſe differed inwardly 
from thoſe caſes with which it agreed in external 
ſymptoms, T will: not aſſert; but, in fact, the good 
waiting- woman did more harm than good, and at laſt 
fo incenſed her miſtreſs (which was no eaſy matter) 
that with an angry voice the ee, hes cr Kep 
rene | 


ae great variety 77 matter.) 13 7925 


HE ſquiĩre erben bid lier juſt as he wh 
i ſtepping into the coach, and partly by force and: 
os by ſolicitations, prevailed upon her to order 
her horſes back into their quarters. He ſucceeded in 
this attempt without much difficulty: for the lady 
was, as we have already hinted, of a moſt placable 
diſpoſition, and greatly loved her brother, though ſhe 
deſpiſed his Parts, or rather his little 3 of 
the world. 
Poor Sophia; ws ha feſt ſet Sie tak this recone: 
_ ciliation, was now made the ſacrifice to it. They both 
concurred in their cenſures on her condu@; jointly. 
declared war againſt her; and direQly proceeded to. 
_ counſel, how to carry it on in the moſt vigerous man- 
ner. For this purpoſe, Mrs Weſtern propoſed not 
only an immediate concluſion of the treaty with All- 
worthy, but as immediately to carry it into execu- 
non; ſaying, That there was no other way to ſoc- 
f © ceed with her niece but by violent methods, which. 
& ſhe was convinced Sophia had not ſofficient reſola+ 
tion to refiſt, By violent, ſays ſhe, I mean rather 
+ haſty meaſures: for as to confinement or abſolute 
force, no ſuch things muſt or can be attempted; 
Our plan muſt be concerted 5 4 rin, and net 
n 795 | 
Theſe matters were reſolved on, when Mr Bifl 
eame. to pay a viſit to his miſtreſs. The *ſquire- no 
ſooner heard of his arrival, than he ſtept afide; by - his 
ſiſter's advice, to give his daughter orders for che pro- 
ee W of her * which- he did a 
x 1 | Io We 
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moſt bitter execrations. and denugciations of judgment | 
on her refuſal. 


_—_ impetuoſity 7 the ſquire bore down all before 


him; and: , as. her aunt very wiſely foreſaw, 
was not able to reſiſt him. She agreed, therefore, to 


dee Blißl, though ſhe had ſcarce ſpirits or ſtrength zuf. 


ficient to utter her afſent. Indeed to give a peremp - 
tory denial to a father whom ſhe ſo tender ly loved, was. 
no eaſy taſk. Had this circumſtance been out of the 


eaſe, much leſs reſolution than what ſhe was really miſ- 
treis of, would, perhaps, have ſerved her; but it is 
no unuſual thing to aſcribe thoſe actions entirely to 
fear, which are in a great meaſure produced by love. 


In purſuance, therefore, of her father's peremptory 


command, Sophia now admitted Mr Blifil's viſit, 
Scenes like this, when painted at large, afford, as we 


have obſerved, very little entertainment to the reader, 
Here, therefore, we ſhall ftrialy . adhere to a rule of 
Horace; by which writers are directed to paſs over all 


Woſe matters, which they deſpair of plaeing in a ſin - 


ing light. A rule, we conceive, of excellent uſe as 
well to the hiſtorian as to the poet: and which, if fol- 


| lowed, muſt, at leaſt, have this good effect, that many: | 
@ great. evil (for ſo all great books; arg called) Won 


thus be reduced to a ſmall one. 

It is poſſible the great art uſed by Blifil at Kay in- 
tervie w would have prevailed on Sophia to have made 
another man in his circumſtances her confident, and to 


| 3 have revealed the whole ſecret. of her heart to him; KM 
bt ſhe had contracted ſo ill an, opinion of this young. 


gentleman, that ſhe was reſolved to place no confidence 
in him: for ſimplicity, when ſet on its guard, is often 


a match. for cunning. Her: behaviour: to him, there - 


fore, was entirely forced, and indeed ſuch as is gene · 
rally preſcribed to virgins upon the ſecond formal vis 
fat from one· who is appointed for their huſband. 

But tho? Blifil declared himſelf to the ſquire per - 


fectly farisfied with his reception; yet that gentleman, 
who in company with his ſiſter had overheard all, was 


not ſo well pleaſed. He reſolved, in purſuance of the 


advice of the ſage lady, to puſh matters as forward as 


L polls; * hicſelf ee fon” 


in- 


in-law in the hunting phraſe, he cry'd, Aber A TY 
bolla, © Follow her, boy, folle her; run in, run in, 
that's it, honeys. Dead, dead, dead: Never be 
- + baſhful, nor ſtand ſhall I, ſhall I? Allwortky and 1 
: < can finiſh all matters beteten us this afternoon, ung 
| let us ha' the wedding to- morrow. l 
| Blifil having conveyed the utmoſt ſatisſaclion intd 
wis countenance, anſwered, As there is nothing, Sir; 
in this world, which 10 eagerly deſire as an alliance 
with your family, except my union with the moſt 
„ * amiable and deſerving Sophia, you may eaſily ima- 
1 ne how impatient I muſt be to ſee myſelf in poſ- 
: | 215 ſſion of my two higheſt wiſhes. If I have not 
therefore importuned you on this head, you will im- 
pute it only to my fear of offending the lady, by en- 
deavouring to hurry on fo bleſſed an event, faſter 
than a ſtrict compliance with all the rules of decency 
and decorum will permit. But if by your intereſt, 
Sir, ſhe might be induced to rr voyt/ with ay for- 
< malities'—— —- 
= Formalities! with: a per! * ed the ſubs; 
| c Pooh, all tuff and nonſenſe. - I tell thee, ſhe ſhall 
« ha' thee to-morrow.;z you will know the world bet- 
4 © ter hereafter, when you come te my age. Women 
never gi' their conſent, man, if they can help it, 
«© *tis not the faſhion. If I had ſtaid for her mother's 
hy conſent, I. might have been à batchelor to this 
6: day. To her, to her, co te her, that's it, you 
„Jolly dog. I tell thee ſhat ha her to-morrow nrorn- 
* ing.“ 
Blifl ſuffered himſelf to be overpowered by the for 
_ <cihle rhetoric of the ſquire; and it being agreed that 
Weſtern ſhould cloſe with Allworthy that very after- 
noon, the lover departed home, having firſt earneſtly 
begged. that no violence might be offered to the lady 
by this hafte, in the ſame manner as a popiſh inquifiror 
begs the lay-power to do no violence to the heretic, 
delivered over to it, and «gant whom the church hath 
paſſed ſentence. 
And to ſay the truth, Blibl bad paſſed ' teien 
againſt Sophia; for however pleaſed he had declared 
himſelf to Weſtern with — he was by no 
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means ſatisfied; unleſs it was that he was convinced of 
the hatred and ſcorn of his miſtreſs; and this had pro- 
duced no leſs reciprocal hatred: and ſcorn in him. It 
may, perhaps, be afked. Why then did he not put an 
immediale end to all further courtſhip? I anſwer, for 
that very reaſon, as well as for ſeveral others equally 
good, which we _ now en to open to the 
reader. TIX 
Though Mr Blifl was cabs of the completion: of 
| n nor ready to eat every uoman he ſaw; yet he 
was far from being deſtitute of that appetite which 


is ſaid to be the common property of all animals. With 


this, he had likewiſe that diſtinguiſhing taſte, which 


ſerves to direct men in their choice of the object, or | 


food of their ſeveral appetites; and this taught him to 
conſider Sophia as a moſt delicious morſel, indeed to 
Tegard her with the ſame deſires which, an ortolan in- 
ſpires igto the ſoul of an epicure. Now, the agonies 
which affected the mind of Sophia ruther augmented 


than impaired her beauty; for her tears added bright - 


neſs to her eyes, and ber breaſts roſe higher with her 
ſighs. Indeed no one hath ſeen beauty in its higheſt 
laſtre, who hath never ſeen it in diſtrefs. Blifil there- 


fore looked on this human' ortolan with greater deſire. | 
than when he viewed her. lat; nor was his deſires at 


all leſſened by the averſion which he difcovered i in her 


to himſelf. On the contrary, this ferved rather to heigh- 
ten the pleaſure. he propoſed in rifling her charms, as 


it added triumph to luſt; nay, he had ſome: further 
views, from obtaining the abſolute poſſeſſion of her 
perſon, which we deteſt too much even to mention; 
and revenge itſelf was not without its thare in the gra- 
tifications which he promiſed himſelf. The rivalling 
poor Jones, and ſupplanting him in her affections, ad- 


ded another ſpur ro kis purſuit, and en another 


additional rapture to his enjoyment. 


Beſides all theſe views, which to e ds 
perſons may ſeem to ſavour too much of malevolence, 


he bad one proſpect, which few readers will regard 
with a 8 abhorrence. And this was the eſtate 
of Mr Weltern; which was all to be ſettled on his 


daughter aud her ilue; ſor ſo extravagant was the 
| 1 | | alfection 
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affection of that fond parent, that provided his child 


would but conſent to be miſerable ith the huſband 


| he choſe, he cared not at what price he purchaſed 
him. 
For theſe alu Mr Bligl was ſo Fe of the 


match, that he intended to deceive Sophia, by pre- 


tending love to her; and to deceive her father and 


his own uncle, by pretending he was beloved by her. 
In doing this, he availed himſelf of the piety of 


Thwackum, who held, that if the end propoſed was 
religious (as ſurely matrimony is) it mattered not 
how wicked were the means: as, to other occaſions 
he uſed to apply the philoſbphy of Squire, which 
taught, that the end was immaterial, ſo that the 
means were fair and conſiſtent with moral rectitude. 
To ſay truth, there were few occurrences in life on 
which he could not draw advantages from the precepts 


of one or other of thoſe great maſters. 


Little deceit was indeed neceſſary. to by practiſed 
on Mr Weſtern: who thought the inclinations , of 
his daughter of as little conſequence, as Blifil himſelf 
conceived them to be; but as the fentiments of Mr 
Allworthy were of a very different kind, ſo it was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to impoſe on him. In this, how- 
ever, Blifil was ſo well aſſiſted by Weſtern, that he 
ſucceeded without difficulty: for as Mr .Allworthy 
had been aſſured by her father, that Sophia had a 
proper affection for Blifil, and that all which he had 
ſuſpected concerning Jones was entirely falſe, Blifil 


had nothing more to do than to confirm theſe aſſer- 


tions; which he did with ſuch equivocations, that he 
preſerved a ſalvo for his conſcience; and had the ſa- 
tisfaction of conveying a lie to his uncle, without the 
guilt of telling one. When he was examined touching 
the inclinations of Sophia, by Allworthy, who faid, 
* he would, on no account, be acceſſary to forcing 
a young lady into a marriage contrary to her own 
* will,” he anſwered, © That the real ſentiments of 
young ladies were very difficult to be underſtood; 
© that her behaviour to him was full as forward as he 


* wiſhed it, and that, if he could believe her father, 


© ſhe had all the affe&ion for him which any lover 
Vor. VII. 5 "a > could 
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© could defire.? As for — ſaid he, whom I 
© am loath to call villain, though his behaviour to 
2e. Sir, ſufficiently juſtifies the appellation, his 

own vanity, or perhaps ſome wicked views, might 
make him boaſt of a falſhood; for if there had been 
any reality in Miſs Weder love to him, the 
« greatneſs of her fortune would never have ſuffered 
* him to deſert her, as you are well informed he hath, 

_* Laſtly, Sir, I promiſe you I would not myſelf, for 
any conſideration, no not for the whole world, con- 
ſent to marry this young lady, if I was not per- 
« ſuaded ſhe had all the nem for anne, 1. deſire 
ſe ſhould have. | 
This excellent method of conveying : a fallhood hh 

the heart only, without making the tongue guilty of 
an untruth, by the means of equivocation and impoſ- 
ture, hath quieted the conſcience of many a notable 
deceiver; and yet when we conſider that it is Omni- 
ſcience on which theſe endeavour to impoſe, it may 
poſſibly ſeem capable of affording only a very ſuperfi- 
cial comfort; and that this artful and refined diſtinc- | 
tion between communicating a lie, and king one, is 
Hardly worth the pains it coſts them. 
Allworthy was pretty well ſatisfied Weich what Mr +3 
Weſtern and Mr Blifil told him: and the treaty was 
now, at the end of two days, concluded. Nothing 
then remained previous to the office of the prieſt, but 
the office of the lawyers, which threatened to take 


up ſo much time, that Weſtern offered to bind him- 


ſelf by all manner of covenants, rather than defer the 
happineſs of the young couple. Indeed he was ſo very 
earneſt and preſſing, that an indifferent perſon might 
have coneluded he was more a principal in this match 

than he really was: but this eagerneſs was natural to 
Him on all occaſions; and he conducted every ſcheme 


he undertook in ſack: a manner, as if the ſucceſs of 


that alone was ſufficient to conſtitute the whole hap- 
9 of his life. : 
The joint importunities of both father and ſon · in- 
A would probably have prevailed on Mr Allworthy, 
who brooked but il] any delay of giving happineſs to 
p had not . herſelf been ir, and taken 
. , In 
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| meaſures to put a final end to the whole treaty, and 
to rob both church and law of thoſe taxes which theſe 
| wiſe bodies have thought proper to receive from the 


propagation of the human ſpecies in a lawful manner. 
of which? in the next chapter. 


„% 9s - is fs @ res 
A frange reſolution of Sophia, and a more ſtrange fra | 
tagen of Mrs Honour. | 


to her own intereſt, ſhe was not without ſome 
little attachment to Sophia. To ſay truth, it was 


| T 5 HO UGH Mrs Honour was principally attached 


very difficult for any one to know that young lady 


without loving her. She no ſooner, therefore, heard 
a piece of news, which ſhe imagined to be of great 
importance to her miſtreſs, than quite forgetting the 


anger which ſhe had conceived two days before, at. 
her unpleaſant diſmiſſion from Sophia's preſence, ſhe 
ran haſtily to inform her of the news. 


The beginning of her diſcourſe was as abrupt as 


her entrance into the room. © O dear Mz am,” ſays 
.. the, © what. doth your la' ſhip think? To be ſure, I 


fitened out of my wits; and yet I thought 
it my duty to tell your la ſhip, though perhaps it 
may wake you angry, for we ſervants don't always 
know what will make our ladies angry; for to be 
ſure every thing is always laid to the charge of a 
ſervant. When our ladies are out of humour, to be 
ſure we muſt be ſcolded; and to be ſure I ſhould 
not wonder if your 12%thip ſhould be out of humour; 
nay, it muſt fo urprize you certainly, ay, and ſhoek 
you too. Good Honour! let me know it with- 
out any longer preface, ſays Sophia; there are 
few things, I promiſe you, which will ſurpriſe, 
and fewer which will ſhock me.“ Dear Madam,” : 


_ anſwered Honour, to be ſure, I overheard my ma- 


* ſter talking to parſon Supple about getting a licence 
© this very afternoon; and to be ſure I heard him 
c ſay, your la*thip ſhou'd be married to-morrow morn- _ 


ing. Sophia turned pale at theſe words, and re- 
peated eagerly, . © Fo-morrow morning! TW 
Ma! am, replied the traſty waiting- woman, I will _ 
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4 take my oach I heard my maſter ſay ſo.” Honour, 


ſays Sophia, you have both ſurpriſed and ſhocked 


me to ſuch a degree, that I have ſcarce any breath 


or ſpirits left, What is to be done in my dreadful 


< fituation??*. I wiſh I was able to adviſe your 


-— 1 ſays ſhe. © Do adviſe me, cries Sophia, 


* pray, dear Honour, adviſe me. Think what you 


would attempt if it was your own caſe.“ Indeed, 
Ma'am,' cries Honour, I with your la'ſhip and [ 


could change ſituations; that is, I mean, without 


L hurting your la'ſhip ; for to we ſure 1 din t- with 


you ſo bad as to be a ſervant; but becauſe that if 
* ſo be it was my caſe, I thould find no manner of Yif- 
* ficulty in it; for, in my poor opinion, young ſquire 
HBlifil is a charming. ſweet, handſome man.” 


ogÞ 


Don't mention ſuch ſtuff, cries Sophia.---* Suck 
_ © ſtuff,” repeated Honour, why there.------Well, to 
- © be ſure what's one man's meat is another man's 


* poiſon, and the ſame is altogether as true of women.“ 
Honour, ſays Sophia, rather than ſabmit to be 


t the wife of that contemptible wretch, I would 
© plunge a dagger into my heart.“ O lud, Ma'am, 
anſwered the other, © 1 am ſure you frighten me out 

of my wits now. Let me beſeech your la'ſbip not 


to ſuffer ſuch wicked thoughts to come into your 


© head. O lud, to be ſure I tremble every inch of 


© me. Dear Ma'am, conſider, that to be denied 
chriſtian burial, and to have your corpſe buried in 
the highway, and a ſtake drove through you, as 
farmer Halfpenny was ſerved at Ox Crols, and, to 
be ſure, his ghoſt has walked there ever ſince - for 
ſeveral people have ſeen him. To be ſure, it can be 
nothing but the devil which can put ſuch wicked 
thoughts into the head of any body; for egrtainly 
it is leſs wicked to hurt all the world than one's 
own dear ſelf, and ſo I have heard ſaid by more 
parſons than one. If your la'ſhip hath ſuch a vio- 
lent averfion, and hates the young gentleman ſo 
very bad, that you can't bear to think of going in- 
to bed to him; for to be ſure there may be ſuch 
antipathies in nature, and one had liverer touch a 
( 2006008. hs Hef OO Corrs: . 
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Sophia had been too much wrapt in contemplation 
to pay any great attention to the foregoing excellent 
diſcourſe of her maid; interrupting her therefore, 
_ without making any anſwer to it, ſhe ſaid, Honour, 
I am come to a reſolution. I am determined to leave 
my father's houſe this very night; and if you 
have the friendſhip for me which you have often 
profeſſed, you will keep me company. That I 
„will, Ma'am, to the world's end,“ anſwered Ho- 
nour; but I beg your la'ſhip to conſider the con» 
ſequence, before you undertake any raſh action. 
Where can your la'ſhip poſſibly go??? There is, 
replied Sophia, a lady of quality in London, a re- 
latiom of mine, who ſpent ſeveral months with my 
* aunt in the country; during all which time ſne 
treated me with great kindneſs, and expreſſed ſo 
much pleaſure in my company, that ſhe earneſtly 


don. As the is a woman of very great note, I ſhall 
eaſily find her out, and I make no doubt of being 
very well and kindly received by her.“ I would 
not have your Ja'ſthip too confident of that, cries 


R M «a X a 3a 


Honour; for the firſt lady I lived with uſed to 


invite people very earneſtly to her houſe: but if 
* the heard afterwards they were coming, the uſed to 
get out of the way. Beſides, though this lady 
* would be very glad to ſee your Ia'ſhip, as to be ſure 


deſired my aunt to ſuffer me to go with her to Lon 


* any body would be glad to ſee your la'ſhip; yet 


when ſhe hears your la'ſhip is run away from my 
© maſter, ——— You are miſtaken, Honour,” ſays So- 
Phia, © ſhe looks upon the authority of a father in 
a much lower light than I'do; for the preſſed me 
© violently to go to London with her, and when , 
* refuſed toe go without my father's 'conſent, ſhe 
laughed me to ſcorn, called me filly country girl, 
| and ſaid I ſhould make a pure loving wife, ſince I 
could be fo dutiful a daughter. So I have no doubt 
but ſhe will both receive me and protect me too, 
* till my father, finding me out of his power, can be 
brought to ſome reaſfom. ety HS; 
Well, but, Ma'am, anſwered Honour, © how _ 
* doth your la'ſhip think of making your eſcape ? 
EW. | D d 3 . 6 W here 
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© Where will you get any horſes or conveyance ? 


For as for your own horſe, as all the ſervants 


£ know a little how matters ſtand between my maſter 
* and your la'ſhip, Robin will be hanged before he 
will ſaffer it to go out of the ſtable without my ma- 
© ſter's expreſs orders. * I intend to eſcape, ſaid 
Sophia, by walking out of the doors when they are 
„open. I thank Heaven my legs are very able to 
© carry me. They have ſupported me many a long 
evening, after a fiddle, with no very agreeable part- 
ner; and ſurely they will aſſiſt me in running from 
© ſo deteſtable a partner for life. 0 Heav'n, 
* Ma'am, doth your ladyſhip know what you are ſay- 
- ing? cries Honour, would you think of walking 
© about the country by night and alone??? Not 
alone, anſwered the lady, you have promiſed to 
© bear me company.“ Yes to be ſure, cries Ho- 
nour, 1 will follow your la'ſhip through the world: 
© but your la'ſhip had almoſt as good be alone; 


for I ſhall not be able to defend you, if any rob- 
bers, or other villains, ſhould meet with you. 


© Nay. I ſhould be in as horrible a fright as your 


la'ſhip: for to be certain, they would raviſh us 


© both. Beſides, Ma'am, conſider how cold the 
nights are now; we ſhall be frozen to death.” A 
good britk pace, anſwered Sophia, will preſerve 
us from the cold; and if you cannot defend me 
from a villain, Honour, I will defend you; for [ 
will take a piitol with me. There are two always 
charged in the hall.“ Dear Ma'am, you frighten 
me more and more, cries Honour, * ſure your 
la'ſhip would not venture to fire it off! 1 had ra- 
ther run any chance, than your la'thip ſhoald do 
that.“ Why ſo? ſays Sophia, ſmiling: would 
not you, Honour, fire a piſtol at any 'one who ſhould 
attack your virtue? Io be ſure, Ma'am,” cries 
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5 Honour, one's virtue is a dear thing, eſpecially 
© to us poor ſervants; for it is our livelihood, as a 
body may ſay: yet I mortally hate fire - arms; for 


ſo many accidents happen by them.” Well, well, 
fays Sophia, I believe I may enſure your virtue 
1 20 a very cheap rate, without carrying any _ 
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c vith us; for I intend to take horſes at the very firſt 
town we come to, and we ſhall hardly be attacked 
| nin our way thither. 'LooFee, Honour, I am re- 
« ſolved to go, and if you will attend me, I promiſe 
L « you I will reward you to the very utmoſt of my 
. 
:  _- Tha lat argument had a ſtronger effect on e 
I * all the preceding. And ſince ſhe faw ber miſ- 
. treſs ſo determined, ſhe deſiſted from any further diſſua- 
| ſions. They then entered into a debate on ways and 
means of executing their project. Here a very ſtub⸗ F 
| diorn difficulty occurred, and this was the removal of 
BB their effects, which was much more eaſily got over 
| by the miſtreſs than by the maid : for when a lady 
| hath once taken a reſolution to run to a lover, or to 
run from him, all obſtacles are confidered as trifles. 
But Honour was inſpired by no ſuch motive; ſhe had 
no raptures to expect, nor any terrors to ſbun ; and 
beſides the real value of her clothes, in which con- 
ſiſted a great part of her fortune, ſhe had a caprici-- 
ous fondneſs for ſeveral "gowns, and other things; 
p either becauſe they became her, or becauſe they were 
given her by ſuch a particular perſon: becauſe ſhe 
- | had bought them lately, or becauſe the had had them 
| long; or ſor ſome other reaſons equally good; ſo 
that ſhe could not endure the thoughts of leaving 
\ BB the poor things behind her, expoſed to the mercy of 
| Weſtern, who, ſhe doubted not, would in his rage 
| make them ſuffer martyrdom. | 
| I) he ingenious Mrs Honour having Jokes all her 
oratory to diſſuade her miſtreſs from her purpoſe, 
when ſhe found her poſitively determined, at. laſt 
E ſtarted the following expedient to remove her clothes, 
| viz. to get herſelf turned out of doors that very even- 
ing. Sophia highly approved this method, but 
„ doubted how it might be Penis. ar about. * Oh! 
* Ma'am,” cries Honour, your Jla'thip may truſt 
that to me: we ſervants very well know how: to 
obeain this favour of our maſters and miſtreſſes; 
agh ſometimes indeed; where they owe us more 
no than they. can readily pay, they will put up 
with all our — and will —_—_ y take any warn- 
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* thoſe; and fince your la'thip is reſolved upon ſetting 


£ out to-night, I warrant I get diſcharged this after. _ 


noon.“ It was then reſolved that the ſhould pack 
up ſome. linen and a night-gown for Sophia, with 
her own things; and as for all her other clothes, the 


_ young lady abandoned them with no more remorſe 
than the ſailor feels, when he throws over NES 1 1 
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young lady, than ſomething (for I would not, 
like the old woman in Quivedo, injure” the devil by 


any falſe accuſation, and poſſibly he might have no 


hand in it) but ſomething, I ſay, ſuggeſled itſelf to 


her, that by facrificing Sophia and all her ſecrets to 


Mr Weſtern, ſhe might probably make her fortune: 


Many conſiderations urged this diſcovery. The fair 


proſpect of a handſome reward for fo great and accep- 
table a ſervice to the ſquire, tempted her avarice; 


and again, the danger of the enterpriſe ſhe had un⸗ 
dertaken; the uncertainty of its ſucceſs; night, cold, 


robbers, raviſſiers, all alarmed her fears. 80 forcibly 


did all theſe operate upon her, that ſhe was almoſt 
determined to go directly to the ſquire, and to lay 
open the whole affair. She was, however, too up- 
right a judge to decree on one ſide,” before ſhe had 


heard the other: And here, firſt a journey to London 


appeared very ſtrongiy in ſupport of Sophia. She 
eagerly longed to ſee a place in which the fancied 
charms ſhort only of thoſe which a raptured ſaint imad 
gines in heaven. In the next place, as ſhe knew So 


Phia to have much more generofity than her maſter, 


ſo her fidelity promiſed her a greater reward than the 

- cauld gain by treachery.” 
the articles which had raiſed her fears on the other 
fide, and found, on fairly ſifting the matter, that there 


She then croſs- examined all 
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was very little in them. And now both ſcales 
reduced to a pretty even balance, her love to her mi- 
ſtreſs being thrown' into the ſcale of her integrity, 
made that rather preponderate, when a circumitance 
ſtruck upon her i imagination, which might have had a 
dangerous effect, had its whole weight been fairly put 
into the other ſcale. This was the length of time 
which muſt intervene, before Sophia would be able to- 
| fulfil her promiſes ;- for though the was intitled to her 
mother's fortune, at the death of her father, and to 
the ſum of 30001. left her by an uncle when the came 
of age; yet theſe were diltant days, and many acci- 
dents might prevent the intended generolity of the 
young lady; whereas the rewards the might expect 
from Mr Weſtern were immediate. But while ſhe was 
purſuing this thought, the good genius of Sophia, or 
that which preſided over the integrity of Mrs Honour, 
or perhaps mere chance, ſent an accident in her way, 
which at once preſerved her fidelity, and even facili- 
tated the intended buſineſs. 
Mrs Weſtern's maid claimed great 9 over 
Mrs Honour, on ſeveral accounts. Firſt, her birth 
was higher: for her great grandmother by the mo- 
ther's ſide, was a couſin, not far removed, to an [Iriſh 
peer. Secondly, her wages were greater. And, 
laſtly, ſhe had been at London, and had of conſe- 
quence ſeen more of the world. She had always be- 
haved, therefore, to Mrs Honour, with that reſerve, 
and had always exacted of her thoſe marks of diſtme- 
tion, which every order of famales preſerves and re- 
quires in converſation with thoſe of an inferior order. 
Now, as Honour did not at all times agree with chis 
doctrine, but would frequently break in upon the re- 
ſpect which the other demanded, Mrs Weitern's maid 
was not at all pleaſed with her company: indeed, ſhe 
earneſtly longed to return home to the houſe of her 
miſtreſs, where ſhe domineered at will over all the 
other ſervants. She had been greatly, therefore, diſ- 
appointed in the morning, when Mrs Weſtern had 
changed her mind on the very point of departure, 
and had been in what is e 2 a 3 
humour ever  ligce. _ 
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In this humour, which was none of the ſweeteſt; 
the came-into the room where Honour was - debating 


with herſelf, in the manner we have above related, 


Honour no ſooner ſaw her, than ſhe addreſſed her in 
the following obliging phraſe. Soh! Madam, I find 


« which I was afraid the quarrel: between my maſter 
mean by we and us. LI aſſure you 1 do not look on 
any of the ſervants-1 in this houſe to be proper com- 


pany for me. I am company, I hope, for their 


your account, Mrs Honour; for you are a civilized 
young woman; and when you have. ſeen a little more 


you in St James's Park.“ Hoity! toity!“ cries Ho- 
nour,”s Madam is in her airs, I proteſt. Mrs Ho- 


nour, forſooth! ſure, Madam, you might call me 
by my fir-name; for though my lady calls me Ho- 
_ © nour, I have à ſir name as well as other folks. 


© Aſhamed to walk with me, quotha! marry, as good 


as yourſelf, I hope.“ Since you make ſuch a re- 
turn to my civility,” ſaid the other, I muſt acquaint | 
49 {o good as me. 


you, Mrs Henour, that you are n 
In the country indeed one is obliged to take up with 


all kinds of trumpery; but in town I viſit none but 


< the women of women of quality. Indeed, Mrs Ho- 
 nour, there is ſome difference, I hope, e en you 
and me. I ü hope ſo too,” anſwered Honour, there 
« is ſome difference in our ages, and 

© perſons.* Upon ſpeaking which laſt words, the 
ſtrutted by Mrs Weſtern's maid with the moſt pro- 
voking air of contempt; turning up her noſe, toſſing 
her head, and violently bruſhingi the hoop of her 


competitor with her own. The other lady pat up 
one of her moſt malicious ſneers, and ſaid, * Crea- 


ture! you are below my anger; and it is beneath 
me to give ill words ſo ſuch an audacious, ſaucy 
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we are to have the pleaſure of your company longer, | 


and your lady would have robbed us of,” <1 don't 
know, Madam,” anſwered the other, what you 


betters every Fat in the week. I do not ſpeak on 


of the world, 1 ſhould-not be aſhamed to walk with 


think in our 


trollop; but, huſſy, L muſt tell you, your breeding 
ſnews the meanneſs of your birth as well as of your 


education; and both very properly qualify you to 
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be the mean ſerving woman of a country gi irl.“ 
Don't abuſe my lady, cries Honour, I won't . 
that of you; ſhe's as much better than yours as ſhe 
is vounger, and ten thouſand times more hand- | 
«former: >: 

Here ill A or e e 1 ſent? Mrs 
Weſtern to ſee her maid in tears, which began to 


flow plentifully at her approach; and of which being 


alked the reaſon by her miſtreſs, the preſently ac» 
quainted her, that her tears were occaſioned by the 
rude treatment of that creature there, meaning Ho- 
nour. * And, Madam,” continued the, * I could 
„have deſpiſed all ſhe ſaid to me; but ſhe hath had 
© the audacity to affront your ladyſhip, and to call 
you ugly—Yes, Madam, ſhe called you ugly, old 
cat, to my face. I could not bear to hear your 
_ © ladyſhip called ugly. Why do you repeat her 
_ * impudence ſo often?“ ſaid Mrs Weſtern, And then 
_ turning. to Mrs Honour, ſhe aſked her, how the 
had the aſſurance to mention her name with diſre- 
ſpect? ? Diſreſpet, Madam!” anſwered Honour, 
© I never mentioned your name at all; I ſaid ſome- 
body was not ſo handſome as my miſtreſs, and to be 
« ſure you know that as well as I.“ Huffy,” replied 
the lady, I will make ſuch a ſaucy trollop as your- 
« ſelf. know, that I am not a proper ſubject of your 
« diſcourſe. And if my brother doth not diſcharge 
* you this moment, I will never ſleep in his houſe 
again. I will find him out, and have you diſchar- 
ged this moment.“ * Diſcharged Y- cries Honour, 
and ſuppoſe I am; there are more places in the 
world than one. 8 Heaven, good ſervants 
need not want places; and if you turn away all 
who don't think you handſome, you will want ſer- 
vants very ſoon; let me tell you that.“ 
Mrs Weſtern ſpoke, or rather thundered, in an- 
ſwer ; but as ſhe was hardly articulate, we cannot be 
very certain of the identical words: we ſhall there- 
fore omit inſerting a ſpeech, which, at beſt, would 
not greatly redound to her honour. She then departed 
in ſearch of me We wich a countenance ſo full of 
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a human creature. 


The two chambermaids n again left ale h 


gan a ſecond bout at altercation, which ſoon produced 
a combat of a more active kind. In this the victory 


belonged to the lady of inferior rank, but not with- 


out ſome loſs of een of hair, and of lawn, and 


FO e OI 
7 he wiſe demeanour of Mr Weſtern in the N if 


a magiſtrate. A hint to juſtices of peace, concerning 


the neceſſary qualifications of a clerk ; with extraor- 


dinary inſtances of ans madneſs, and THE * 
5 


Ogicians ſometimes prove too much * an argu- ä 


ment, and politicians often over · reach themſelves 


I a ſcheme. Thus had it like to have happened to 


Mrs Honour, who, inſtead of recovering the reſt of 
her clothes, had like to have ſtopped even thoſe ſhe 
had on her back from eſcaping: for the ſquire no 
- ſooner heard of her having abuſed his ſiſter, than he 
| ſwore twenty oaths he would ſend her to Bride well. 
Mrs Weſtern was a very good - natured woman, and 
ordinarily of a forgiving temper. She had lately re- 


mitted the treſpaſs of a ſtage-coachman, who had over- 
turned her poit-chaiſe into a ditch ; nay, ſhe had even 


broken the law in refuſing to proſecute a highwayman 


who had robbed her not only of a ſum of money, but 


of her ear-rings; at the ſame time d—ning her, and 
ſaying, * ſuch handſome b—s as you don“ t want jew- 
'* els to ſet them off, and be d—n'd to you. But now, 
ſo uncertain are our tempers, and ſo much do we at 
different times differ from ourſelves, ſhe would hear of 


no mitigation ; nor could all the affected penitence of 
Honour, nor all the entreaties of Sophia for her own 


ſervant, prevail with her to deſiſt from earneſtly deſi- 
ring her brother to execute juſticeſhip (for it was in · 
deed a ſyllable more than juſtice) on the wench. 


But luckily the clerk had a qualification, which no 
clerk to a Jultice = peace — ever to be without, 
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rage, that ſhe reſembled one of the furies rather chan 
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namely, ſome underſtanding in the law of this resis 


He therefore whiſpered in the ear of the juſtice, that 
he would exceed his authority by committing the girl 
to Bride well, as there had been no amen to break 


the peace; for I am afraid, Sir,” ſays he, you can- 


not legally commit uy one to Bridewell only for ill 3 
breeding.“ ' 
In matters of kigh dmgortitite; particularly i in caſes 


| relating to the game, the juſtice- was not always atten- 


tive to theſe admonitions of his clerk ; for, indeed, in 


_ executing the laws under that head, many juſtices of 


peace ſuppoſe they have a large diſcretionary power, 
By virtue of which, under the notion of ſearching for, 
and taking away engines for the deſtruction of the game, 
they often commit treſpaſſes, and ſometimes n at 6 
their pleaſure. 

But this offence was not af quite ſo kinks a {tures 
nor ſo dangerous to the ſociety. Here, therefore, the 
juſtice behaved with ſome attention to the advice of 


bis clerk ; for in fact he had already had two informa- 


tions exhibited againſt him in the 2 Bench, and 
had no curioſity to try a third. 

The ſquire, therefore, putting on a molt viſe na 
ſignificant countenance, after a preface of ſeveral hums 
and ha's, told his ſiſter, that upon more mature deli- 
beration, he was of opinion that as there was no 
breaking up of the peace, ſuch as the law, ſays he, 


| „Calls breaking open a door, sor breaking a hedpe, or 


breaking a head, or any ſuch ſort of breaking; the 
matter did not amount to a felonious kind of a thing, 
nor treſpafſes nor damages, and therefore, there was 
no puniſhment in the law for it,” f 
Mrs Weſtern ſaid, She knew the law much better z 
© that ſhe had known ſervants very ſeverely puniſhed 
for affronting their maſters; and then named a cer- 
tain juſtice of the peace in London, * who,” ſhe ſaid, 


would commit a ſervant to Bridewell, at any ray 
_ © when a maſter or miſtreſs defired it.“ 


Like enough,” cries the ſquire, * * may be ſo in 


London; but the law; is different in dhe country.“ 
Here followed a very learned diſpute between the bro» -- 


ther and ſiſter concerning the law, which we would. 
Vor. TO: | „ inſert, 


| 
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inſert, if we imagined many of our readers could un- 
derſtand it. This was, however, at len gth referred 
by both parties to-the clerk, who decided-it in favour 
of the magiſtrate; and Mrs Weſtern. was, in the end, 
obliged to content herſelf with the ſatisfaction of ha- 
ving Honour turned away; to which e herſelf 
= readily and chearfully conſented. 

Thus Fortune, after having diverted herſelf, accord- 


ing to cuſtom, with two or three frolics, at laſt diſ-. 


poſed all matters to the advantage of our heroine; 
ho indeed ſucceeded admirably well in her deceit, 


gonſidering it was the firſt ſhe had ever practiſed. 
And, to yl the truth, I have often concluded, that 


the honeſt part of mankind would be much too hard 
for the knaviſh, if they could bring themſelves to incur 
the guilt, -or thought 1 it worth their while to take. the 


moblie. | 
Honour adted her part to the vtmoſt perfection. 


| She no ſooner ſaw herſelf ſecure from all danger of 


Bridewell, a word which had raiſed moſt horrible ideas 
--Mm her mind, than ſhe reſumed thoſe airs which her 
_ *terrors before had a little abated ; and laid down her 


Place with as much affectakion of content, and indeed 
of contempt, as was ever practiſed at the reſignation 
of places of much greater importance. If the reader 
-Pleaſes, therefore, we chooſe rather to ſay ſhe reſign- 
_-ed-----which hath, indeed, been always held a ſynoni- 
mous neun with deins turned oyt, or turned 


way. 


— night under the ſame roof with ſo impudent 
A ſlut. To work therefore ſhe went, and that ſo ear- 


f meſtly, that every thing was ready early in the even- 


ing; when having received her wages, away packed 


dhe bag and baggage, to the great ſatisfaction of every 
One, but of none more than of Sophia; who, having 


appointed her maid to meet her at a certain place not 
far from the houſe, exactly at the dreadful and ghoſt- 
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Mr Weſtern red her to be very ee in 
packing for his fiſter declared ſhe would not fleep 
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But firſt ſhe was obliged to give two painful avail 
ences, the one to her aunt, and the other to her fa- 
ther. In theſe Mrs Weſtern herſelf began to talk to 


her in a more peremptory ſtile than before; but her 


father treated her in ſo violent and outrageous a man- 
ner, that he frightened her into an affected compli- 
ance with his wil, which ſo highly pleaſed the good 


ſquire, that he changed his frowns into ſmiles, and» 


his menaces into promiſes; he vowed- his whole ſout- 


was wrapped in hers, that her confent (for ſs. he con» 


ſtrued the words, You know, Sir, I muſt not, nor 
« can reſuſe to obey any abſolute command of yours, 
had made him the happieſt of mankind: Hie then 
wp her a large bank bill to diſpoſe of in any trinkets 


e pleaſed, and kiſſed and embraced her in the fond- 
eſt manner, while tears of joy trickled from thoſe eyes, 
which a few moments before had darted fire and fags- 
againſt the dear object of all his affection. 


Inſtances of this behaviour in parents are ſo com- 


mon that the reader, I doubt not, will be very little 


aſtoniſhed at the whole conduct of Mr. Weſtern; If 
he ſhould, I own I am not able to account for it: 
fince that he loved his danghter. molt tenderly, is, E 
think, beyond diſpute. So indeed have many others, 


who bave rendered their children molt compleatly 


miſerable by the ſame conduct: which, though it is 


almoſt univerſal in parents, hath always appeared to 
me to be the moſt unaccountable of all the abſurdities 


which ever entered into the brain of that ſtrange pro- 
digious creature man. 
The latter part of Mr Weſtern's- teien had ia © 
firong an effect: on the tender heart of Sophia, that it 
ſuggeſted a thought to her, which not all the ſophiſtry: 
of her politic aunt, nor all the menaces of her father 


had ever once brought into her head. She reverenced 
ber father ſo pioufly, and loved him fo paſſionately, 
that ſhe had ſcarce ever felt more pleaſing ſenfations, 


than what aroſe from the ſhare the frequent had of 
contributing to his amuſement; and ſometimes, per- 


| haps, to higher gratifications; for he never cbuld conã 


tain the delight of hearing her commended, which he 
had the ſatisfaction EO IO every. CRY. of her 
e 2 lifes, 
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life. The idea, therefore, of the immenſe happineſs 
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ſhe ſhould convey to her father by her conſent to this | 


match, made a ſtrong impreſſion on her mind. Again, 


the extreme piety of ſuch an act of obedience worked 
very forcibly, as ſhe had a very deep ſenſe of religion, 
Laſtly, when ſhe reflected how much the herſelf was 

to ſuffer, being indeed to become little leſs than a ſa- 


. «crifice, or a martyr, to filial love and duty, ſhe felt 


an agreeable tickling in a certain little paſſion, which 
though it bears no immediate affinity either to religion 
or virtue, is often ſo kind as to lend great aſſiſtance i in 
Fg the purpoſes of both. 

Sophia was charmed with the contemplation of ſo | 
ere, an action, and began to compliment herſelf 
with much premature flattery, when Cupid, who lay 
hid in her muff, ſuddenly. crept out, and, like Pun. 
chinello in a puppet-ſhew, kicked all out before him. 
In truth, (for we ſcorn to deceive our reader, or to 
vindicate the character of our heroine, by aſcribing 
her actions to ſupernatural impulſe,) the thoughts of 
her beloved Jones, and ſame hopes (however diſtant) 
in which he was very particularly concerned, imme · 
diately deſtroyed all which filial love, piety, and pride 
had, with their Joint deen, ſhefn labouring tc to 

bring about. 

But beſore we proceed any farther with Sophia, v we - 

muſt. now 0 back to Mr Jones. : | 


— 


en AP. *. 


0 ontaining ſeveral 8 Wen ens ugh 5 gur, 7 but 


# © HE We will be. pleaſed to 8 1 
we left Mr Jones in the beginning of this book 
on his road to Briſtol; being determined to ſeek his 
fortune at ſea; or rather, indeed, to fly away from 
bis fortune on ſhore. 10 
It happened, (a thing not very n that the 
jide who undertook to conduct him on his way, was 
unluckily unacquainted with the road; ſo that having 
Wan his right track, aud "os aſhamed to alk infor- 
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mation, he rambled about backwards aud forwards . 
till night came on, and it began to grow dark. Jones, 
ſuſpecting what had happened, acquainted. the guide 
with his apprehenſions; but he inſiſted on it, that they 
were in the right road, and added, it would be very: 
ſtrange if he ſhould not know the road to Briſtol;- 
though, in reality, it would have been much ſrangee- 
if he had known it, having never N "ys 881 win His: 
life before. © 

Jones had nor ſuch jnepifets faith in his * but: 
that on their arrival at a village he enquired of the firſt- 
fellow he ſaw, whether they were in the road to Briſtol. 
* Whence did you come ?* cries. the fellow. No 
matter,“ ſays: Jones, a little haſtily, I want to know 
if this be the. road to Briſtol. © The road to Briſ-- 
* tol ” cries the fellow, ſcratching his head, Why, 


© maſter, I believe you will hardly get to Briſtol-this- 


way to night.“ Prithee, triend, then,” anfwered- 
Jones, do tell- us which is the way. Why, 
Meaſter, cries. the fellow, you muſt be eome out 


of your road the Lord knows whither: for thick 


1 " Way goeth to Gloceſter.“ Well; and which way 
* goes to Briſtol? ſaid Jones. Why, ye be going” 
© away from Briſtol,“ anſwered the elle ler Then, 


ſaid Jenes. « we muſt 8⁰ back again“! Ay, yon 


© mutt,” ſaid the fellow. Well, and when we come 
© back to the top ef the hill, Which way muſt we: 
© take?” Why you mult: keep the trait road,” © But: 
remember there are two roads, one to the right: 
and the other to the left.“ Why, you muſt kcep- 
*- the right hand road, and then gu ſtrait vorwards;: 
© only remember to turn firſt to youre right, and then- 
* to your left again, and then to your right; and that. . 


brings you to the *fquire's, . and then you muſt ory 
+ ſtrait vorwards, and turn to the left? 


Another fellow now carne up, and aſked- ih way 


the gentlemen were going: — of which being informed 
by Jones, he firſt ſcratched his head, and then leaning 
upon a pole he had in his hand, began to tell him, 


That he muſt keep to the right-hand road for about 


 * mile, ora mile and half, or ſuch 4 matter; and then 


* he muſt turn ſhort to the left, which would NG. 
| E e 3. him 
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© him round by Meaſter Jin Bearnes's. But which is 

© Mr John Bearnes's?* ſays Jones. O Lord, cries. 
the fellow, why don't you know Meaſter Jin Bearn- 
© nes? Whence did you come? 

-. Theſe two fellows had almoſt conquered the pati- 
cds of Jones, when a plain well-looking man (who 
was indeed a quaker) accoſted him thus: Friend, I 

« perceive thou haſt loſt thy way; and if thou wilt 

take my advice, thou wilt not attempt to find it to- 
« night. It is almoſt dark, and the road is difficult to 
© hit; beſides, there have been ſeveral robberies com- 
E mitted. lately between this and Briſtol. Here is a 
very creditable good houſe juſt by, where thou mayꝰſt 
© find good entertainment for thyſelf and thy cattle 
till morning.” Jones, after a little perſuaſion, agreed 
to ſtay in this place till the morning, and was con- 
ducted by his friend to the public-houte. — 

The landlord, who was a very eivil fellow, told 
Jones, * he hoped he would excuſe the badneſs of his 
accommodation: for that his wife was gone from 

home, and had locked up almoſt every thing, and 
carried the eys along with her.“ Indeed, the fadt 
was, that a favourite daughter of her's was juſt mar- 
ried,” and gone, that morning, home with her huſ- 
band; and that ſhe and her mother together, had al- 
moſt ſtript the poor man of all his goods, as well as 
money: for though he had ſeveral children, this 
daughter only, who was the mother's favourite, was 
the object of her conſideratien; and to the humour of 
this one child ſhe would, with pleaſure, have menos 
Ng the reſt, and her huſband into the bargain. 

Though Jones was very unfit for any kind of com- 
pany, and would have preferred being alone; yet he 
could not reſiſt the importunities of the honeſt qua- 

Ter; who was the more deſirous of fitting with him, 
from having remarked the melancholy which appear - 
ed both in his countenance and behaviour; and which 

the poor quaker thought his converſation might in 
ſome meaſure relieve. 

After they had paſt ſome time together, in ſuch a 

manner that my honeſt friend might have thought 
elf at one of * filent . the quaker began 

ta 
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| to be moved by ſome ſpirit or other, probably that of 


curioſity ; and ſaid, * Friend, I perceive ſome ſad diſ- 
« aſter bath. befallen thee; but pray be of comfort. 


Perhaps thou haſt loſt a friend. If ſo, thou muſt 
conſider we are all mortal. And why ſhouldſt thou 


« orieve, when thou knoweſt thy at will do thy 
6 ore no good? We are all born to affliction, E 
« myſelf have my ſorrows, as well as thee, and moſt 


probably greater ſorrows. Though I have a clear 


4 


eſtate of 100 l. a year, which is as much as I want, 
and I have a conſcience, I thank the Lord, void of 
offence. My conſtitution is ſound and ſtrong, and 
there is no man can demand a debt of me, nor ac- 
cuſe me of an injury yet, friend, I ſhould be con- 
cerned to think thee as miſerable as myſelf.? e 
Here the quaker ended with a deep ligh; and Jones 


_ preſently anſwered, © I am very ſorry, Sir, for your 


_ unhappineſs, whatever is the occaſion of. it.“ Ah . 
friend,” replied the quaker, one only daughter is 
the occaſion. One who was my greateſt delight upon 

| earth, and who within this week is run away from 
me, and is married againit my conſent, I had pro- 
vided her a proper match, a- ſober man, and one of 
ſubſtance; but ſhe, 83 would chuſe for her- 
ſelf, and away the is gone with a young fellow not 
worth a groat. If ſhe had been dead, as I ſuppoſe 
thy friend is, I ſhould have been happy! That is 


very ſtrange, Sir, ſaid Jones. Why, would it not 
be better for her to be dead, than to be a beggar ? 


replied the quaker: * for, as I told you, the fellow is 
* not worth a groat; and ſurely the cannot expect 
* that I ſhall ever give her a ſhilling. No, as ſhe hath 


married for love, let her live on love if {he en; ©: 
© her carry her love to market, and ſee whether any 
5 one will change it into ſilver, or even into half- 


pence.“ © You know your own concerns beſt, Sir, 
ſaid Jones. It muſt have been, continued the Qua- 


ker, a long premeditated ſcheme to cheat me: for 


© they have known one another from their infancy; 
and 1 always preached to her againſt love and told 


© her a thouſand times over it was all folly and wick- - 


* ednels. Nay, the cunning flut hs to hearken 
' * 


— 
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© to me, FREY to deſpiſe all wantonneſs of the feſhs. 
© and yet, at laſt, broke out at the window two pair. 
of ſtairs : for I began, indeed, a little to ſuſpect her, 
© and had locked her up carefully, intending the very 
* next morning to have married her up to my liking, 
But ſhe diſappointed: me within a few hours, and 
| © eſcaped away to the lover of her own chooſing, who 
© Joſt no time: for they were married and bedded, | 
© and-all within an hour. 
But it ſhall be the worſt hour's work for them. 


both that ever they did; for they may ſtarve, or 


Y — — or ſteal together for me. 1 will never give. 
© either of them a farthing.' Here Jones ſtarting up, 
cry'd, * 1 really mult be excuſed;_[ with you would. 
© leave me.. Come, come, friend,“ ſaid the Qua- 
9 Kor, *® dot give way to concern. Leu ſee there 
© are other people miſerable beſides yourſelf”  ©'I ſee 
there are madmen and fools and vittains in the world, 
cries Jones---+ But let me give you a piece of advice; 
" © ſend for your daughter and ſon-in-law home, and. | 
don't be yourſelf the only cauſe of miſery to one 

© you pretend to love.“ Send for her and her huſ- 
* hand home l' cries the Quaker loudly, I would. 
© ſooner ſend for the two greateſt enemies I have in. 
the world” © Well, go home yourſelf; or where 
you pleaſe,” ſaid Jones: * for I will fit no longer 
© in ſuch company. Nay, friend,” anſwered the- 
Quaker, I ſcorn to impoſe my company on any 
one. He then offered to pull money from his poc- 
ket ; but Jones puſhed him with ſome violence out of 
the room. 

The ſubject of the e diſcoorſe had ſo deeply 
affected Jones, that he ſtared very wildly all the time 
he was ſpeaking. This the quaker had obſerved; 
and this, added to the reſt of his behaviour, inſpired 
honeſt Broadbrim with a conceit, that his companion. 
was, in reality, out of his ſenſes. Initead of reſenting ; 
the affront, therefore, the quaker was moved with 
compaſſion for his unhappy circumſtances; and ha- 
ving communicated his opinion to the landlord, he 
defired him to take care of his gueſt, _ to creat 
bim with the bigheſt civility. 


4 Indeed | 
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=” Indeed; ſays the landlord, *-I ſhall uſe no ſuch 
* civility towards him: for it ſeems, for all his laced 
« wailt-coat there, he is no more à gentleman than 
* myſelf: but a poor parith baſtard bred up at a great 
« ſquire's about thirty miles of, and now turned out 
* of doors, _ for any good to be ſure.) I ſhall get 
6 


him out of my houſe as ſoon as poſſible. If I do 


+ Joſe my reckoning, the firſt loſs is always the beſt, 
It is not above a year ago that [ loſt a filver-ipoon.” 


What doſt thou talk of a pariſh baſtard, Robin? e 


anſwered the quaker. Thou muſt certainly be miſ- 


© taken in thy man. | 
Not at all, replied Robin, * the guide, who 
* knows hiq very well, told it me.” For, indeed, 


the guide had no ſooner taken his place at the kiteh- 


en fire, than he acquainted the whole company with 


all he knew, or had ever heard concerning Jones. 


The quaker was no ſooner aſſured by this fellow of 
the birth and low fortune of Jones, than all compaſ- 
ſion for him vaniſhed;. and the honeſt, plain man 
went home fired with no leſs indignation than a duke 


would have felt at receiving an affront from ſuch a 


perſon. 
The landtord himſelf conceived. an equal diſdain 25 
for his gueſt; ſo that when Jones rung the bell in 


order to retire to bed, he was acquainted that he 
could have no bed chere. 


Beſides diſdain. of the 
mean condition of his gueſt, Robert entertained vio- 


lent ſuſpicion of his intentions, which were, he ſup- 
poſed, to watch ſome favourable opportunity of robs 
bing the houſe. In reality, he might have been very. 


well caſed of theſe apprehenſions by the prudent pre- 


cautions of his wife and daughter, who had already 


removed every thing which was not fixed to the free: 
bold; but he was by nature ſuſpicious, and had deen 
more particularly ſo ſince the loſs of his ſpoon. In 


ſhort, the dread of being robbed, totally abſorbed the 


comfortable conſideration that he had nothing to loſe, 
| Jones being aſſured that he could have no bed, very 
contentedly betook himſelf to a great chair made with 


pany 


ruſhes, when ſleep, we * ee ſnunned his com- 
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7 | pany in much better apartments, generouſly paid him. 


a viſit in his humble cell. . 
As for the landlord, he -was prevented by his fears 
from retiring to reſt. He returned therefore to the 


Ekitchen- fire, whence: he could ſurvey the only door 


which opened i into the- parlour, or rather hole, where 

2 was feated; and as for the window to that room, 
was impoſſible for any creature larger n to- 

enn en ne it. | | 


0 1 p. XI. 
| The adventure of « a company off folders. 


HE landicrd having taken his feat directly op- 
üpoſite to the door. of the parlour, determined to 
ouch guard there the whole night. The guide and 
another fellow remained long on duty with him, tho? 
they neither 'knew his ſuſpicions, nor had any of their 
own. The true cauſe of their watching did indeed, 
at length, put an end to it; for this was no other than 
the ſtrength and goodneſs of the beer, of which having 
tippled a very large quantity, they grew at firſt very- 

noiſy and. voeiferous, and afterwards fell both aſleep. 
But it was not in the power of liquor to compoſe 
the fears of Robin. He continued ſtill waking in his 
chair, With his eyes fixed ſtedfaftly on the door which 
led into the apartment of Mr Jones, till, a violent 
thundering at his outward gate called him from his 
feat; and obliged him to open it; which he had no 
ſooner done, than his kitchen was immediately full of 
gentlemen in red coats, who all ruſned upon him in 
às tumultuous a manner, as if 7 71 intended to take 
his little caſtle by ſtorm. _ 7 

The landlord was now forced frogs bis poſt to "MP 
wiſh bis numerous gueſts with beer, which they called 
for with great eagerneſs; and upon his ſecond or 
third return from the cellar, he ſaw Mr Jones. ſtands 
ing before the fire in the midſt of the ſoldiers; for it 

may eaſily be believed, that the arrival of ſo much 
good company ſhould put an end to any fleep, _ 


A 


* 
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that from which we are to be awakened only by the 
laſt trumpet. : 


The company honing now pretty well ſatisfied theie 


thirſt, nothing remained but to pay the reckoning, a 


_ circumſtance. often productive of much miſchief and 
diſcontent among the inferior rank of gentry; who 


are apt to find great difficulty in aſſeſſing the ſum, 


vwith exact regard to diſtributive juſtice, which directs, 
that every man ſhall pay accordiug to the quantity 
which he drinks. This difficulty occurred upon the 

preſent occaſion; and it was the greater, as ſome gen- 
tlemen had, in their extreme hurry, marched off, after 


their firſt draught, and had entirely forgot to contri» 
bute any thing towards the ſaid reckoning. 


A A violent diſpute now aroſe, in which every word 
may be ſaid to have been depoſed upon oath; for the 


oaths were at leaſt equal to all the other words ſpoken. 
In this controverſy, the whole company ſpoke toge- 
ther, and every man ſeemed wholly bent to extenuate 
the ſum which fell to his ſhare ;-ſo that the moſt pro- 
bable concluſion which could be foreſeen, was, that a 
large portion of the reckoning would fall vo the land- 
lord's ſhare to:pay, or (Chat! 1s much the- fame thing) 


| would remain unpaid. : 
All this while Mr Jones was . in converſa- 


tion with the ſerjeant; for that officer was entirely un- 


eoncerned in the preſent diſpute, being privileged; © 


by immemorial cuſtom, from all contribution. 
- The diſpute now grew ſo very warm, that it ſeemed 


to draw towards a military decifion, when Jones ſtep- 


ping forward, ſilenced all their clamours at once, by 
declaring that he would pay the whole reckoning, 
which indeed amounted to no more en three ſhil - 
lings and fourpence. 

This declaration procured Soy the thanks' and 
app of the whole company. The terms honour- 
able, noble, and worthy gentleman, reſounded thro? 
the room; nay, my landlord himſelf began to have a 
better opinion of him, and almoſt to diſbelieve the 
account which the guide had given. 


The ſerjeant had informed Mr Jones, that they _ 
were TS. 8 the Oy and expected to be 
_ commanded ; 


Fd 


— 
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commanded by the glorious Duke of Cumberland. 


By which the reader may perceive (a circumſtance 


which we have not thought neceſſary to communicate 
before), that this was the very time when the late re- 
bellion was at the higheſt; and indeed the banditti 


were now marched into England, intending, as it was 


thought, to fight the king's forces, and to attempt 


ar forward to the metropolis. 


Jones had ſome heroic in edients in his 8 


tion, and was a hearty well-wiſher to the glorious 
cauſe of liberty and of the proteſtant religion. It is 


no wonder, therefore, that in circumſtances which 


would have warranted a much more romantic and 


wild undertaking, it ſhould occur to him to ſerve as a 
volunteer in this expedition. 


Our commanding officer had ſaid WY in his power 
to encourage and promote this good diſpoſition, from 
the firſt moment he had been acquainted with it. 
He now proclaimed the.noble reſolution aloud, which 


was received with great pleaſure by the whole com- 
pany, who all cried out, God bleſs King George, 


© and your honour;' and then added with many oaths, 


We will ſtand by you both to the 775 drops of our 


0 oil . 


16 ; 
The db Who had been all lake rippling 


5 at the alchouſe, was prevailed en by ſome arguments 


which a corporal had put into his hand, to undertake 


tie ſame expedition. And now the portmanteau be- 


longing to Mr Jones being put up into the baggage- 


cart, the forces were about to move forwards; when 


the guide ſtepping up to Jones, ſaid, © Sir, I hope 
you will conſider that the horſes have been kept out 


© all night, and we have travelled a great ways out 


of our way.” Jones was ſurpriſed at the impudence 


of this demand, and acquainted the ſoldiers with the - | 


merits of his cauſe, who were all unanimous in con- 
demning the guide for his endeavours to put upon a 
gentleman. Some ſaid he onght-to be tied neck and 
heels; others, that he deſerved to run the gantlope; 
and the ſerjeant ſhook his cane at him, and wiſhed he 
had him under his command, ſwearing heartily he 
would make an example of him. a 5 


1 5 | | Jones } 
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Jones contented himſelf, however, with à negative 
puniſhment, and walked off with his new comrades, 


leaving the guide to the poor revenge of curſing and 
| reviling him, in which latter the landlord joined, ſay- 


ing, Ay, ay, he is a pure one, I warrant you; a 
pretty gentleman, indeed, to go for a ſoldier. He 
* ſhall wear a laced waiſtcoat truly! It is an old pro- 
verb and a true one, all is not gold that gliſters. I 
am glad my houſe is well rid of him.” | 
All that day the ſerjeant and the young ſoldier 


marched together; and the former, who was an arch 


fellow, told the latter many entertaining ſtories of his 


campaigns, though in reality he had never made any; 


for he was but lately come into the ſervice, and had, 
by his own dexterity, ſo well ingratiated himſelf with 
his officers, that he had promoted himſelf to a halberd; 


chiefly indeed by his merit in reeruiting, in en he 


was molt excellently well ſkilled. 
Much mirth and feſtivity paſſed among the ſoldiers 


during their march: in which the many occurrences 


that had paſſed at their laſt quarters were remembered, 


and every one, with great freedom, made what jokes 


he pleaſed on his officers, ſome of which were of the 


| 4 kind, and very near bordering on ſcandal, 


This brought to our hero's mind the euſtom which 
he had read of among the Greeks and Romans, of in- 
dulging on certain feſtivals, and ſolemn occaſions, 
the liberty to flaves, of uſing an vncontrouled free- 

dom of ſpeech towards their maſters. | 
Our little army, which conſiſted of two companies 
of foot, were now arrived at the place where they 
were to halt that evening. The ſerjeant then ac- 


quainted his lieutenant, who was the commanding 


officer, that they had picked up two fellows in that 


| day's march; one of which, he ſaid, was as fine a 


man as ever he ſaw (meaning the tipler) for that he 


was near fix feet, well proportioned, and ſtrongly 
limbed; and the other, (meaning Jones), would do 


well enough for the rear rank. 

The new ſoldiers were now produced before the 

2 who having examined the ſix feet man, he be ⸗ = 
firſt produced, came next to ſurvey Jones: at 

4c firſt ſight of whom, the lieutenant could not help 

. E ſhewing 
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ſhewing 88 farprize; for, beſides chat he was very 
well dreſſed, and was naturally genteel, he had a re- 
markable air of dignity in his look, which is rarely 
ſeen among the vulgar, and is indeed not inſeparably 
annexed to the features of their ſuperiors. 
Sir,“ ſaid the lieutenant, my ſerjeant informed 
me, that you are deſirous of enliſting into the com- 
„ pany I have at preſent under my command; if ſo, 
Sir, we ſhall very gladly receive a "gentleman who 
g promiſes to do much honour to the np, by ; 
bearing arms in it.” 
Jones anſwered : That he, had not mentioned any | 
« thing of enliſting himſelf; that he was moſt zeal- 
« ouſly attached to the glorious cauſe for which they 
£ were going to fight, and was very deſirous of ſer- 
* ving as a volunteer; concluding with ſome com- 
pliments to the lieutenant, and 8 the great 


ſatisfaction he ſhould have in being under his com- 


mand. | 
| The lieutenant rac * vitae. commended his 
reſolution, ſhook him by: the hand, and invited him. 10 
a dine with Riel and the Sh of the officers. | t 


© H A . XII. 
73. adventure of a company of Offers. 


HE bentenaat, whom we mentioned in the pre- 
ceding chapter,.and who commanded this par- 
ty, was now near ſixty years of age. He had enter- - 

ed very young into the army, and had ſerved in the 

capacity of an enſign in the battle of Tannieres ; 

here he had received two wounds, and had ſo well * 

ſtinguiſhed himſelf, that he was by the duke of Marl - 

borough advanced to be a lieutenant, Immediately af- 
ter that battle. 

In this commiſſion he had continued ever ſince, 
viz. near forty years; during which time he had ſeen 

vaſt numbers preferred over his head, and had now 

the mortification to be commanded by boys, whoſe | 
fathers were at nurſe when he firſt entered into the 
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Nor was this ill ſueceſs in his profeſſion ſolely owing 


to his having no friends among the men in power. 
He had the misfortune to incur the diſpleaſure of his 


colonel, who for many years continued in the com- 
mand of this regiment. Nor did he owe the impla- 


cable ill-will whieh this man bore him, to any neglect 


or defficiency as an officer, nor indeed to any fault in 


himſelf; but ſolely to the indiſcretion of his wife, who 


was a very beautiful woman, and who, though ſhe was 


remarkabiy fond of her huſband, would not purchaſe 


his preferment at the expenee of certain favours whieh 
the colonel required of her. 3 
The poor lieutenant was more penny unhappy 
in this, that "while he felt the effects of the enmity of 
his colonel, he neither knew nor ſuſpected, that he 
really bore him any; for he could not ſuſpect an ill- 
will for which he was not conſcious of giving any 
cauſe; and his wife, fearing what her huſband's nice 
regard to his honour might have occaſioned, content- 
ed herſelf with preſerving her virtue, withqus enjoyibg 
the triumphs of her conqueſt. - 
This unfortunate officer (for ſo I think he may be 
called) had many good qualities, beſides his merit in 
his profeſſion; for he was a religious, honeſt, good- 
natured man; and had behaved ſo well in his com- 


mand, that he was highly eſteemed and beloved, not 
only by the ſoldiers of his on nn but by the 


whole regiment. 

The other officers who marcked with him were A 
French lieutenant, who had been long enough out of 
France to forget his own language, but not long e- 


nough in England to learn ours, ſo that he really 


ſpoke no language at all, and could barely make him · 


ſelf underſtood on the moſt ordinary occaſions. There 


were likewiſe two enſigns, both very young fellows; 
one of whom had been bred under an attorney, and 
3 other was ſon to the wife of a nobleman's but- 
or: | 2h 

As ſoon as dinner was ended, Jones informed the - 
company of the merriment which had paſſed among 
the ſoldiers upon their march; and yet, ſays he, 


4 * notwithſtanding all their vociferation, I dare ſwear 


. . Ff 2 | Y they 
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they will behave more like Grecians than Trojans 


when they come to the enemy.“ Grecians and 


c * Trojans!” ſays one of the enſigns, who the devil 
are they? 1 — heard of all the troops in Enrope, 
© but never of any ſuch as theſe,” 
Don't pretend to more ignorance than you have, 
© Mr Northerton,* ſaid the worthy lieutenant, I 
« ſuppoſe you have heard of the Greeks and Trojans, - 
though, perhaps, you never read Pope's Homer; 
© who, I remember, now the gentleman mentions it, 
compares the march of the Trojans to the cackling 
of geeſe, and greatly commends the ſilence of the 
Grecians. And upon my. honour there is great 
« juſtice in the cadet's obſervation.” _ 
Begar, me remember dem very well, fſaid the | 
French lieutenant, © me ave read them at ſchool in 
dans Madam Daciere, des Greek, des Trojan, dey 
| 5 _ for von W uy: me nb regs all 
t. 12 
7475 D—n Homo with all my heart, ſays Northerton, 
I nave tune mat cs of hig in my a yet. There's 
Thomas of our regiment, always carries a Homo 
© in his pocket : d—n me if ever I come at it, if I 
don't burn it. And there's Corderius, another 
© d----n'd ſon of a whore, that hath got me. many a 
c - 7 ET 
«8 f — 8 been at ſchool, Mr Northerton y 
ſaid che lieutenant. | 
Ay, d---n me, have I,” anfwered he, < the devil 
take my father for ſending me thither. The -old 
put wanted to make a parſon of me, but d---n me, 
thinks I to myſelf, I'll nick you there, old eull; the 
devil a ſmack of your nonſenſe thall you ever get 
© into me. There's Jemmy Oliver of our regiment, 
© he narrowly eſcaped being a pimp too; and that 
© would have been a thouſand pities: for Web me if 
© he is not one of the prettieft fellows in the whole 


world: but he went farther than I with the old cull: 


for Jemmy can neither write nor read.” 
Lou give your friend a very good character, ſaid 
the n and a you deſerved one, I dare 2 ; 
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but prithee, Northerton, leave off that fooliſh as 


well as wicked cuſtom of ſwearing: for you are de- 
ceived, IJ promiſe you, if you +hink there is wit or 
politeneſs in it. I with too, you would take my ad- 


lous names and reflections calt on any body of men, 
muſt be always unjuſtifiable; but eſpecially ſo, when 
thrown on ſo ſacred a function: for to abuſe the 
body is to abuſe the function itſelf; and I leave 
you to judge how inconfiſtent ſuch behaviour is in | 
men who are going to 3 in defence of the pro- 
teſtant religion.“ | 

Mr Adderly, which was the name of the othis en- 
fign, had fat hitherto kicking his heels and humming 
a tune, without ſeeming to liſten to the diſcourſe; he 


now anſwered, * © Monfeear, on ne parle pas de la 


«© :religion dans la guerre. Well ſaid, Jack, cries 
Northerton, if la religion was the only eu the 
ae ſhould fight their own battles for me.” 
I don't know, gentlemen,” ſays Jones, « what 
N may be your opinion; but I think no man can en- 


[ gage in a nobler- cauſe than that of his religion; 
2 and I have obſerved in the little I have read of hife 


© tory, that no ſoldiers have fought ſo bravely, as 
thoſe who have been inſpired with a religious Leak 
for my own part, though I love my king and coun- 
try, I hope, as well as any man in it; yet the pro- 
teſtant intereſt is no ſmall motive to my becoming 2 
volunteer in the cauſe.' _ 

Northerton now winked on Adderly, and whiſper- 
ed to him flily, Smoke the prig, Adderly, ſmoke 
him.“ Then turningto Jones, ſaid to, him, Jam 
very glad, Sir, you have choſen our regiment to be 
a volunteer in: for if our parſon ſhould at any time 
© take a cup too much, I find you can ſupply his 
place. I preſume, Sir, you have been at the uni- 

* verſity; may I crave the favour to know what col- 


lege? 


« Sir,” anſwered Jones, ſo * from Win been 
at the univerſity, I have even had the advantage of 
Be e for I was never at ſchool.” 3 
E Preſumèd, cries the enſigu, only upon the 
1 13 e 


+; 


vice, and deſiſt from abufing the clergy. Scanda- 
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information of your great learning. Oh! Sir, 
anſwered Jones, it is as poſſible for a man to know 
ſomething without . been at ſchool, as it is 
to have been at ſchool and to know nothing.“. 
Well ſaid, young volunteer, cries the lievtenant, 
upon my word, Northerton, you had better let him 


41 * alone; for he will be too hard for you. 


Northerton did not very well reliſh the l of 
| Jones, but he thought the provocation was ſcarce. ſuf- 


ficient to juſtify a blow, or a raſcal, or ſeoundrel, 


which were the only rapartees that ſuggeſted them- 


ſelves. He was, therefore, ſilent at preſent; but re- 


ſolved to take the firſt oppertuntty of ee the 
jeſt by abuſe. | 
lt now came to the turn of Mr Jorics to give a roaſt, 
as it is called; who could not refrain from mention- 
ing his dear Sophia. This he did the more readily, 
as he ĩimagined it utterly impoſſible that any one y_um | 
Fent ſhould gueſs the perſon he meant. 
But the lieutenant, who was the toaſt- eder was 
not contented wich Sophia only. He ſaid he muſt 
have her ſir- name; upon which Jones heſitated a lit- 
tle, and preſently after named Miſs Sophia Weſtern. 
Enſign Northerton declared he would not drink her 
health in the ſame round with his own toaſt, unleſs 
er would vouch for her. * I knew one So- 
hy Weſtern, ſays he, chat was lain with by half 

© the young fellows at Bath; and, perhaps,. this 1s 
the ſame woman.“ Jones very ſolemnly affured 
him of the contrary; 3 that the young lady 


he named was one of great faſhion and fortune. Ay, = 


© ay,” ſays the enſign, and ſo ſhe is; d- n me, it is 
the ſame woman; and [I'll hold half a dozen of 
< Burgundy, Tom French of our regiment brings 
© her into company with us at any tavern in Bridge's 


Street. He then proceeded to deſcribe her perſon _ 


exactly, (for he had ſeen her with her aunt,) and con- 
cluded with ſaying, « That her father had A See 
eſtate in Somerſetſhire. 

The tenderneſs of lovers can ill brook the leaſt jeſt- 
ing with the names of their miſtreſſes. However, 
a . Bund he * — of the lover and _ the 
hero 


— 
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hero too in his diſpoſition, did not reſent theſe d 
as haſtily as, perhaps, he ought to have done. To ſay 
the truth, having ſeen but little of this kind of wit, 
he did not readily underſtand it, and for a long time 
imagined Mr Northerton had really | miſtaken his 
charmer for ſome other. But now turning ro the 
_ enſign with a ſtern aſpect, he ſaid, © Pray, Sir, chuſe 
* ſome other ſubject for your wit: ſor | promiſe you 
I will bear no jeſting with this lady's character? 
« Jeſting, cries the other, d——n me if ever I was 
more in earneſt in my life. Tom French of our re- 
giment had both her and her aunt at Bath.“ Then 
1 muſt tell you in earneſt,” cries Jones, that you 
are one of the moſt impudent raſcals upon earth.“ 
He had no ſooner ſpoken theſe words, than the 
enſign, together with a volley of curſes, diſcharged a 
bottle full at the head of Jones, which hitting him a 
little above the right temple, F re h inſtantly 
to the ground. 
The conqueror perceiving the enemy to ly motion- 
leſs before him, and blood beginning to flow pretty 
plentifully from his wound, began now to think of 
quitting the field of battle, where no more honour 
was to be re; but the lieutenant interpoſed, by 
ſtepping before the door, and thus cut off his retreat. 
Northerton was very importunate with the lieute-⸗ 
nant for his liberty; urging the ill conſequences of 
his ſtay, aſking him, what he could have done ſeſs! 
* Zounds ! ſays he, © I was but in jeſt with the fel- 
low. I never heard any harm of Miſs Weſtern in 
© my life” * Have not you? | ſaid the lieutenant, 
then you richly deſerve to be hanged, as well for 
making ſuch jeſts, as for uſing ſuch a weapon. You 
* are my priſoner, Sir; nor ſhail'you ſtir from hence 
* till a proper guard comes to ſecure you.” 
Such an aſcendant had our lieutenant over this en- 
ſign, that all that fervency of courage which had le- 
velled our poor hero with the floor, would ſcarce 


on OS - 


have animated the ſaid enfign to have drawn his 


ſword againſt the lieutenant, had he then one dang- 


ling at his ſide; but all the ſwords being hung up in 


the room, were at the very n of the iray 
| ſecured 


* 
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p ſecured by the French officer. So that Mr Norther- : 
ton was obliged to ane the final iſſue of this af- 


The Winch 8 Ink Mr Adderl y. at the 
| defire of their commanding” officer, had raiſed up the 
body of Jones: but as they could perceive but little 
li any) ſign of life in him, they again let him fall, 
Adderly damning him for having blooded his wailt⸗ 
coat; and the Frenchman declaring, Begar me no 
. tuſh de Engliſeman, de mort me ave heard de En- 
gliſe lay, law, what Hom call, hang up de man r 
tuſh him laſt.” 
When the good ben applied hinaſelf-2 to "8 
door, he applied himſelf likewiſe to the bell; and the 
drawer immediately attending, he diſpatched him for 


a4ãÿ file of muſqueteers and a ſurgeon. Theſe commands, 


together with the drawer's report of what he had 
himſelf ſeen, not only produced the ſoldiers, but pre- 
{ently drew up the landlord of the houſe, his wife, and 
ſervants, and indeed every one elſe who happened at 
that time to be in the inn. 

Io deſcribe every particular, and to relate the 
whole converſation of the enſuing ſeene, is not within 
my power, unleſs I had forty pens; {2nd could, at 
once, write with them altogether, as the company - 
now ſpoke. | The reader muſt, therefore, content him- 
ſelf with the moſt remarkable incidents, and perhaps 
he may very well-excuſe the reſt. 

The firſt thing done was ſecuring the body of Nor- 
s, who being delivered into the cuſtody of ſix 
men with a corporal at their head, was by them con- 
ducted from a place which he was very willing to 

leave, but it was unluckily to a place whither he was 
very unwilling to go. To ſay the truth, ſo whimfical 
are the deſires of ambition, the very moment this 
youth had attained the above-mentioned honour, he 
would have been well contented to have retired to 
ſome corner af the world, where the fares of it ſhould 
never have reached his ears. 

It ſurprizes us, and ſo, a it may the) BY 8 
that the lieutenant, a worthy and good man, ſhould 
have applied his chief care, rather to ſecure | the of- 

ors £ than to 3 the life of the W ounded 7 | 
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We i this obſervation, | not with any view of 
pretending to account for ſo odd a behaviour, but leſt 
ſome critic ſhouid hereafter plume himſelf on diſcover» 
ing it. We would have theſe gentlemen know we can 


ſee what is odd in characters as well as themſelves, but 


it is our buſineſs to relate facts as they are; which 


when we have done, it is the part of the earned and 
ſagacious reader to conſult that original book of na- 


ture, whence every paſſage in our work is tranfcribed, 


though we quote not always the particular page ſor 


its authority. 
The company which now arrived were of a differ- 


ent diſpoſition. They ſuſpended their curioſity con- 
cerning the perſon of the enſign, till they ſhould ſee 
im hereafter in a more-engaging attitude. At pre- 


ſent their whole concern and attention were employed 
about the bloody obje& on the floor ; which being 
placed upright in a chair, ſoon began to diſcover ſome 
ſymptoms of life and motion. Theſe were no ſooner 
perceived by the company. (for Jones was, at firſt, ge- 
Atrauly conciuded to be dead) than they all fell at once 


to preſcribing for him; (for as none of the phyſical 
order was preſent, e one "ns took. that office 
upon him.) 


Bleeding was the unanimous voice of the whole 
room; but unluckily thang was no operator at hand: 
every one then cried, * Call the barber; but none 


ſtirred a ſtep. Several eordials were likewiſe preſcri- 5 


bed in the ſame ineffective manner; till the landlord 
ordered up a tankard of ſtrong beer, with a toaſt, which | 


5 he ſaid was the beſt cordial in Eng 


The perſon principally aſſiſtant on this corafion; f in- 
deed the only one who did any ſervice, or ſeemed like. 
Iy to do any, was the landlady; ſhe cut off ſome of 
her hair, and applied it to the wound to ſtop the 
blood: ſhe fell to chafing the youth's temples with 


her hand; and having expreſſed great contempt for her 


huſband's preſcription of beer, the diſpatched one of 
her maids to her own cloſet for a bottle of brandy, of 
which, as ſoon as it was brought, the prevailed upon 


Jones, who was juſt returned to 1 e r o drink 2 a 5 
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Soon afterwards ied the ſurgeon, who having 


Bones the wound, having ſhaken his head, and blamed. 


_ every thing Which was done, ordered his patient in- 


ſtantly to bed; in which place we think proper to 
leave him ſome time to his repoſe, and ſhall here, e | 


_= put an end to ths chapter. . 
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CHAP. XIII. 


n ts great addreſs br the landlady; ; WY eat 
learning of a ſurgeon, and the 227 Hill i in ca * 
| 5 7 the worthy lieutenant. | 


HEN the Wodndet man was 1 to his bed; 
and the houſe began again to clear up from 


the hurry which this accident had occaſioned, the 
landlady thus addreſſed the commanding officer. 
© am afraid, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, © this young man did not 


© behave himſelf as well as he ſhould do to your ho- - 
* Nours; and if he had been killed, I ſuppoſe he had 


but his- deſerts; to be ſure, when gentlemen admit 
inferior perſons into their company, they oft to keep 
their diſtance; but as my firſt huſband uſed to ſay, 


J am ſure, I ſhould not have ſuffered any fellows to 
include themſelves i into gentlemen's company; but I 
thoft he had been an officer himſelf, till 1 | 
told me he was but a recruit,” 
Landlady, anſwered the lieutenant, © you mis 
take the whole matter. The young man behaved 


6 
cy 
| oy 
| © few of em N how to do it. For my own part, 
c 
6 
c 
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better gentleman than the enſign, who abuſed him. 
If the young fellow dies, the man who ſtruck him 
will have moſt reaſon to be ſorry for it: for the 
regiment | will get rid of a very troubleſome fellow, 
who is a ſcandal to the army; and if he eſcapes 
from the hands of juſtice, blame mes Madam, that's 
all. 
y, ay. good lack a-day ſaid the FO Let / 
who could have thoft it? Ay, ay, ay, I am ſatisfied 

your honour will ſee juſtice done; and to be ſure it 

oft to be to every EY oft not to Lill 1 
f 0 


himſelf extremely well, and is, I believe, a muck * 
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folks adi anfwering for it. A poor man hath 


a ſoul to be ſaved as well as his betters.* 
Indeed, Madam,” faid the lieutenant, * you do 
be volunteer wrong; I dare ſwear he is more "of A 
 grntioman: than the officer.* . 

Ay.“ cries. the landlady, Lads look you there 


now: well, my firſt huſband was a wiſe man; he 


uſed to ſay, you can't always know the inſide by 
the outſide, Nay, that might have been well 


enough too; for I never /aw'd him till he was all 


over blood. Who could have thoft it! mayhap, 
ſome young gentleman croſſed in love. Good lack- 


a-day ! if he ſhould die, what a concern it will be to 


his parents! why ſure the devil muſt poſſeſs the 


wicked wretch to do ſuch an act. To be ſure, he 


is a ſcandal to the army, as your konour ſays : for 


molt of the gentlemen of the army that ever I ſaw, 
are quite different ſort of people, and look: as if 


much as any men. I mean, that is, in a civil way, 
as my firſt huſband uſed to ſay. To be ſure, when 
they come into the wars there muſt be blood-ſhed 3 
but that they are not to be blamed for. The more 
of our enemies they kill there, the better, and I 
wiſh, with all my heart, they could kill every mo- 
ther's ſon of them.” | 


O fie! Madam, ſaid the 3 ſmiling; 


ALL is rather too bloody-minded a wiſh.” 
Not at all, Sir, anſwered ſhe, * I am not at all 


they would ſcorn to ſpill any Chriſtian blood as 


In 


bloody-minded, only to our enemies, and there is 


no harm in that. To be fare it is natural for us to 


wiſh our enemies dead, that the wars may be at 


an end, and our taxes to be lowered: for it is a 
; dreadful thing to pay as we do. Why now, there 
is above forty ſhillings for window lights, and yet 


we have ſtopt up all we could; we have almoſt 
blinded the houſe I am ſure : fays I to the exciſe- 
man, ſays I, I think you oft to favour us, I am 
ſure we are very good friends to the government ; 


and ſo we are for ſartin: for we pay a mint of 
money to um. And yet I often think to myſelf, 


8 * nn. doth not imagine itſelf more obli- 
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© ged to us, than to thoſe that don't pay 'um a far- 
thing. Ay, ay; it is the way of the world.” 
She was proceeding in this manner, when the ſur- | 
goon entered the room. The lieutenant immediately 
aſked how his patient aid: ? But he reſolved him only 
by ſaying, * Better, J believe, than he would have 
been by this time, if I had not been called; and 
even as it is, perhaps it would have been lucky if 
I could have been called ſooner. I hope, Sir, 
ſaid the lieutenant, the ſkull is not fractured, 
Hum, cries the ſurgeon, fractures are not always = 
the molt dangerous ſymptoms, Contuſions and 
lacerations are often attended with worſe phzno- 
mena, and with more fatal conſequences than frac- 
-tures. People who know nothing of the matter 
conclude, if the ſkull is not fractured, all is well; 
whereas, I had rather ſee a man's {ſkull broke all to 
pieces, than ſome contufions I have met with.“ I 
hope, ſays the lieutenant, © there are no ſuch ſymp- : 
toms here.“ Symptoms, anſwered the ſurgeon, 
are not always regular nor conſtant. I have known 
very unfavourable ſymptoms in the morning, change 
to favourable ones at noon, and return to _ 
vourable ones again at night. Of wounds, indeed, 
it is rightly and truly ſaid, Nemo repente fuit tur- 
piſſimus. 1 was once, I remember, called to a pa- 
tient, who had received a violent contuſion in his 
tibia, by which the exterior cutis was lacerated, ſo 
that there was a profuſe ſanguinary diſcharge; and 
the interior membranes were ſo divellicated, that 
the os, -or bone, very plainly appeared through the 
aperture of the vulnus, or wound. Some febrile 
ſymptoms intervening at the ſame time, (for the 
pulſe was exuberant, and indicated much phlebo- 
tomy) I apprehended an immediate mortification. 
Fo prevent which, 1 preſently made a large orifice 
in the vein of the left arm, whence I drew twenty 
ounces of blood; which I expected to have found 
extremely ſizy and glutinous, or indeed coagulated. 
as it is in pleuretic complaints; but, to my ſur- 
prize, it appeared roſy and florid, and its conſiſt- 
_— differed little 2 blood of thoſe in perfect 
= 2 on] health. 
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« which highly anſwered the intention, and after three 
or four times dreſſing, the wound began to diſcharge 


a thick pus or matter, by which means the coheſion 
but perhaps I do not make myſelf perfectly 


© well underſtood.” No really,” anſwered the lieute- 
nant, I cannot ſay I underſtand a ſyllable Well, 


Sir, ſaid the ſurgeon, then I ſhall not tire your 
+ patience;;- in ſhort, within fix weeks my patient 
was able to walk upon his: legs, as perfectly as he 

ö could have done before he received the contuſian,? 


* I wiſh, Sir,“ ſaid the lieutenant, you would be 
ſo kind only te inform me, whether the wound this 
< young gentleman hath had the misfortune to receive 


© js likely to prove mortal?” * Sir,” anſwered the 


ſurgeon, ** to ſay whether a wound will prove mortal 
or not at firſt dreſfing, would be very weak and 
< fooliſh preſumption : : we are all mortal, and ſymp- 
* toms often occur in a cure which the greateſt of our 


p profeſſion could never foreſee.?—+ But do you think 
him in danger?” ſays the other. In danger! ay, 


ſurely,' cries the doctor, who is there among us, 


who in the moſt perfect health can be {aid not to be 


in danger? Can a man, therefore, with fo bad a 
wound as this be: ſaid to be out of danger? All L 
can ſay at preſent is, that it is well I was called as 


I was, and perhaps it would have been better if I 
* had been called ſooner. I will ſee him again early 


in the morning, and in the mean time let him be 


kept extremely quiet, and drink liberally of water - 
gruel. Won't you allow him ſack-whey?” ſaid 


the landlady. * Ay, ay, ſack-whey,” cries the doctor, 


© if you will, provided it be very ſmall.“ And a 
little chicken-broth too?” added ſhe.— Yes, Ves, = 
* chicken-broth,* faid the doctor, is very gaod? 


Mayn't 1 make him ſome jellies too: ſaid the land- 
lady. Ay, ay, anſwered the doctor, *-jeihes are 


very good for wounds, for they promote coheſion?” * 
And, indeed, it was lucky the had not named ſobp or 
high ſauces, for the doctor would have merle ra- 


ther than have loſt the cuſtom of the houſe. 


The doctor was no ſooner gone, than the landlady 3 
Yor. VII. 5 began 


"hay YJUND LING!” 340 
| 3 I then applied a fomentation to 4 
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vegan to trumpet forth his fame to the lieutenant, 


who had not, from their ſhort acquaintance, conceived 


quite ſo favourable an opinion of his phyſical abili- 
ties as the good woman, and all the neighbourhood, 


entertained; (and perhaps very rightly): for though 


I am afraid the doctor was a little of a coxcomb, he 

might be nevertheleſs very much of a ſurgeon. 
The lieutenant having collected from the learned 

diſcourſe of the ſurgeon, that Mr Jones was in great 


danger, gave orders for keeping Mr Northerton un- 


der a very ſtriẽt guard, deſigning in the morning to 
attend him to a juſtice of peace, and to commit the 
conducting the troops to Glouceſter to the French 
lieutenant, who, though he could neither read, write, 


nor ſpeak any language, was, however, a good officer. 


In the evening our commander ſent a meſſage to 
Mr Jones, that if a viſit would not be troubleſome 


he would wait on him. This civility was very kindly 


and thankfully received 'by Jones, and the lieutenant 
accordingly went up to his room, where he found the 


wounded man much better than he expected; nay, 


Jones aſſured his friend, that if he had not received 
expreſs orders to the. contrary from the ſurgeon, he 


| ſhould have got up long ago: for he appeared to him- 


ſelf to be as well as ever, and felt no other inconve- | 
nience. from his wound but an extreme ſoreneſs on 
that ſide of his head. 7 

II ſhould be very glad,” quoth the Renbenebt 1 
© you was as well as you fancy yourſelf; for then you 
could be able to do yourſelf juſtice immediately: 
. for when a matter can't be made up, as in the caſe of 


© blow, the ſooner you take him out the better; 


but Tam afraid you think yourſelf better than you 


© are, and hewould have too much 11 7 5 over 


hy 2 


none here of- my own.” 


, 


I' try; berge e Jones; 6 it you 1 5 
© and will be ſo kind to lend me a  Hrord; 46 1 have 


My ſword. n, at your ten my dear 


boy, cries: the lieutenant, kiſſing him, you are a 
brave lad, and I love your ſpirit; but I fear your 
4 wars — for ſuch a blow, and ſo much loſs of hoot 
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muſt have very much weakened you; and though 
you feel no want of ſtrength in your bed, yet you 


moſt probably would after a thruſt or two. I ean't 


conſent to your taking him out to-night; but I hope 
you will be able to come up with+ us: before-we get 
many days march advance; and I give you my ho- 


nour you ſhall have ſatisfaction, or the man who 


hath injured you ſhan't ſtay in our regiment. 
- © I with, ſaid Jones, it was poſſible to decide this. 


matter to-night : now you have mentioned it to me, 
1 ſhall not be able to reſt.” 


O never think of it, . the other, * a few. 


days will make no difference. The wounds of ho- 
nodur are not like thoſe in your body. They ſuffer 
nothing by the delay of cure. It will be alrogether * 
as well for you, to receive fatisfaction a week hence 
as now.“ 

_— ſuppoſe,” aid Jones; © I ſhould grow 0 | 
and die of the conſequences of my preſent wounds.“ 
Then your honour,” anſwered the lieutenanr, 
will require no reparation at all. I myſelf will do 
juſtice to your character, and teſtify to che world 
your intention to have acted ee if To had 
recovered.” 


© Still,” replied ae, C 15 am a at the 


delay. I am almoſt afraid to mention it to you who 


are a ſoldier; but though I bave been a very wild 


young fellow, ſtill in my moſt ferioys moments, and 
at the bottom, I am really a Chriſtian.” | 


_ © SoamlT too, 1 aſſure you, ſaid the officer: and 


ſo zealous a one, that I was pleaſed with you at din- 


ner for taking up the cauſe of your religion; and 


I am a little offended with you now, young gentle 


man, that you ſhould expreſs a fear of declaring - 


your faith before any one.” 


But how terrible muſt it be, cries Jones, to any 


«a W in <6 


Againſt me?“ 


one who is really a Chriſtian, to cheriſh malice in 
his- breaſt, in oppoſition to the command of him 
_ who hath expreſsly forbid it? How can | bear to do 


this on a fick-bed ? Or how ſhall I make up my ac- 
count, with ſuch an are! as this in 288 n 
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ge Why, 4 betbere there is ſuch a command, cries 
the lieutenant; but a man of honour can't keep it. 
And you muſt be a man of honour, if you will be 
in the army. I remember I once put the caſe to 
our chaplain over a bowl of punch, and he confeſſed 
there was much difficulty in it; but he ſaid, he 
4 hoped there might be a latitude granted to ſoldiers 
in this one inſtance; and to be ſure it is our duty to 
hope fo: for who would bear to live without his ho- 
nour? No, no, my dear boy, be a good Chriſtain 
* as long as you live: but be a man of honour too, 
and never put up an affront; not all the books, nor 
* all the parſons in the world, ſhall ever perſuade me 
to that. I love my religion very well, but 1 love 
my honour. more. Fhere muſt be ſome miſtake in 
the wording the text, or in the tranſlation, or in the 
© underſtanding it, or ſomewhere or other. But 
however that be, a man mult run the riſque; for he 
* muſt preſerve his honour. 80 compoſe yourſelf to- 
** night, and I promiſe you, you ſhall have an oppor- 
* tunity of doing yourſelf juſtice.” Here he gave 
Jones a hearty buſs, ſhook hien by the e _ - 
his leave. 5 ee 
But though che Wa reaſobing was very 
ſatisfactory to himſelf, it was not entirely ſo to his 
friend. Jones therefore having revolved this matter 
much in his thoughts, at laſt came eee ee 


5 ee , e t rh 


5 CHAP. av. 


| 4 Smet dreadful chapter indeed: hf which W 5 . 
© ought to venture bores in an darn, et Whew 
. alone. i | 


NES fwallowed eg . Bor ohicken/ or „ 
eock broth, with a very good appetite, as indeed 
-he would have dene che cock it was made of, with a 
pound of bacon into the bargain ; and now, finding 
In himſelf no deficiency of either health or Weber he 

reſolved to get up and ſeek his enemy. 4 


But firſt he ſent for the 8 who was his 
* | = ET acquaintance 
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taken his fill of liquor, had been ſome time retired td 


his bolſter, where he was ſnoring ſo loud, that it was 


not eaſy to convey a noiſe ind at his ears capable of 
drowning that which ifſued from his noſtrils. 
However, as Jones perſiſted in his defire-of ſeeing 


him, a vociferous drawer at length found means to 


diſturb his ſlumbers, and to acquaint him with the 


meſſage. Of which the ſerjeant was no ſooner made 
ſenſible, than he aroſe from his bed, and having his 


clothes already on, immediately attended. Jones did 


not think fit to aequaint the ſerjeant with his deſign; 


though he might have done it with great ſafety; for 
the halberdier was himſelf a man of honour, and had 
killed his man. He would therefore have faithfully 


kept this ſecret, or indeed any other which no reward 
Was publiſhed for difcovering. But as Jones knew 


not thoſe virtues in ſo. ſhort an acquaintance, his 


caution” n | Pap he tiger: _w commendatee 


enough. 
He began, therefore; by acquainting the Serben 


* as he was now entered into the army, he was 
aſhamed of being without what was perhaps the moſt 
neceſſary implement of a ſoldier; namely, a ſword : 
adding, that he ſhould be infinitely obliged to him, 
if he could procure one. For which, ſays he, I 
* will give you any reaſonable price: nor do! infilt 


upon its being filver-hilted, only a good blade, and 


_ ©: ſuch as may become a ſaidier' s thigh,” 


The ſerjeant, who well knew what had happened; 
and had heard that Jones was in à very dangerous 
condition, immediately concluded, from ſuch a meſ- 
ſage, at ſucha time of night, and from a man in ſuch 
a {ituation, that he was light-headed Now as he had 


his wit (to uſe that word in its common fignification) | 


always ready, he bethought himſelf of making his 


advantage of this humour in the ſick man. Sir, 
ſays he, I believe 1 can fit you. I have à moſt ex- 


cellent piece of ſtuff by me. It is not indeed filver- 
* hilted, which, as you iay, doth not become a ſol- 
8 _ but the handle is decent enough, and WE 
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acquaintance theſe military gentlemen; Un- 
luckily, that — officer having, in a: literal ſenſe, 


. ſtant, and 
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4 blade one of the beſt in Europe.—It is a blade that 
La blade that In ſhort, I will fetch it to you this in- 


* glad to ſee your honour ſo well with all my heart“ 
Being inſtantiy returned with the ſword, he dek- 
er it to Jones, who took it and drew it; and then 
wid che ent it nun very well, —_ bid him 


you ſhall ſee it and handle itt——1 am | 


The ſerjeant now began to eat in ponies £7 


1 goods. He ſaid, (nay he ſwore: very heartily), 
$ has the blade was taken from a French officer ot 
very hig h rank at the battle of Dettingen. I took 
ert myſelf, ſays he, from his fide, after I had 
* knocked him o' the head. The hilt was a golden 
one. That I ſold te one of our ſine gentlemen; 
for there are ſome of them, an't pleaſe your ho- 
* nour, who value the bilt ol a . more than GE 
blade. 

Here che other. cid eg aint nba Baron ; 
name a price. The ſerjeant, Who thought Jones ab- 
ſolutely out of his ſenſes, and very near his end, was 

afraid leſt he ſhould injure his family by atking too 
little. However, after a moment's heſitation, he con- 
tented himſelf with naming twenty guineas and ſwore 
be would not fell it for leſs to his own brother. 

. "Ewendy guineas,” ſays. Jones, in the utmoſt ſur- 
Prize, * ſure you think | am mad, or that [never ſaw 


not imagine you would ' endeavour to impoſe upon 
me. — Here, take the ſword— No, now | think ont, 
1 will keep it myſelf, and ſhew it your officer in the 
morning, acquainting him, at the ſame time, what | 
a price you aſked me for it.” 
The ſerjeant, as we have faid, had always his. wit 
(in ſenſu prædicto) about him, and now plainly faw 
that Jones was not in the condition he had appre- 
hended him to be; he now, thereſore, counterfeited 
as great ſurprize as the other had ſhewn, and ſaid, 
© L am certain, Sir, | have not aſked you fo much out 
of the way. Beſides, you are to conſider, it is the 
© only ſword I have, and I muſt run the riſque of my 


. eee by going without one wy 


* 


en, BH 


a ſword in my life. Twenty guineas, indeed! I did 


« And truly, putting alt this' together, I de 
twenty thillings ſo much out of the way. 


[ Twenty ſhillings!” eries Jones, © why, you jus 
now aſked me twenty guineas . How? cries the 
ſerjeant---+ Sure your honour muſt have miltaken me; 
or elſe | miſtook myſelf and indeed I am but half 
awake Twenty guineas, indeed! no wonder 
your honour flew into ſuch a paſſion. I ſay twenty 
* guineas 't00---No, no, I meant twenty ſhillings, I 
aſſure you. And when your hono 
ſider every thing, I hape you will not think that ſo 
extravagant a price. It is indeed true, you may 
buy ee ene looks as well for leſs _— 
Bot 
Here Jones ee 115 taping, . Fi will be 68 


* 


A $ tar from making any words with you, that I will 


comes to cole 


=” -give you a thilling more than your demand.“ He 


then gave him a guinea, bid him return to his bed, and 


withed him a good march; adding, he hoped to over». 


n them before the Giften reached Worceſte.. 
The ſerjeant very eivilly took his leave, fully ſatis- 


fied with his merchandize, and not a little pleaſed 
with his dextrons recovery from that falſe ſtep into 
which his opinion of the fick - man's Bene. 
had betrayed him. 

| As ſoon as We Aena une departed; Jones roſe from | 


| his bed, and dreſſed bimſelf entirely, putting on even 


his coat, which, as its colour was white, ſhewed very 


viſibly the fireams of blood which had flowed down 
it; and now, having graſped his new-purchaſed ſword 
1 18 hand, he was going to iſſue forth, when the 


thought of what he was about to undertake laid ſud- 


denly hold of him, and he began to reflect that in a 
few minutes he might poſſibly deprive a human being 


of life, or might loſe his own. Very well,” faid he, 


and in what cauſe do I venture my life? Why, in 
that of my honour. And who is this human being? 
© A raſcal who hath "injured and inſulted me without 
© provocation. But is not Tevenge forbidden by Hea- 


__ © ven?---Yes, but it is enjoined by the world, Well, 


© but ſhall I obey the world in oppoſition to the ex- 


4 n commands of Heaven? Shall I incur the divine 
| $ * diff = 
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7 diſpleaſure rather than be called ha coward— 


© ſcoundrel 2 —1˙1ʃ an. no more; 1 am zeſolved, ned: | 
5 mult fight him. 


The clock had now Bene 3 and: rap one in 5 


the houſe were in their beds, except the centinel who 
ood to guard Northerton, when Jones ſoftly openi 
his door, Lillued forth in purſuit of his enemy, of. — 5 
place of confinement he had received a perfect deſerip - 
tion from the drawer. It is not eaſy to conceive a 
much more tremendous figure than he now exhibited; 
He had on, as we have ſaid, a light - coloured coat; 
covered with ſtreams of blood. His ſace, which miſ- 
ſed that very blood, as well as twenty ounces more 
drawn from him by the ſurgeon, was pallid. Round 
his head was a quantity, of bandage, not unlike a-tur- 
ban. In the right hand he carried a ſword, and in 
the left a candle. So that the bloody Banquo was not 
| worthy to be compared to him. In fact, 1 believe a 
more dreadful apparition was never raiſed in a church - 
yard, nor in the imagination of any good people met 
= a winter enim over a Chriſimas fire in amnanter 

1 TH 

When the centinel rt a ane hes ks =P his 
hair began gently to lift ap his grenadier cap; and in 


the ſame inſtant his knees fell to blows with each other. 


Preſently his whole body was ſeized with worſe than 
an ague fit. . er fired his rise and fell flat on 
bi re.. 3 

Whether fear or courage was the, e of his 
firing, or whether he took aim at the object of his 
terror, I cannot ſay. If he did, however, be had the 
good fortune to miſs his man. 

Jones ſeeing the fellow fall, mad the conſe af his ; 
fright, at which he could not forbear ſmiling, not in 
the leaſt reflecting on the donger from which he had 
juſt eſcaped, - He then paſſed by the fellow, who ill - 
continued in the poſture in which he fell, and entered 
the room where Northerton, as he had heard, was 
confined. Here, in a ſolitary ſituation, he -found--- 
an empty quart-pot ſtanding on thę table, on which 

7 Sage Wer dean _ it mer as s if honed e 
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- lately been inhabited; but at preſent. it was mtirely 
"OBS | 

Jones then nemehantes; it might 1 to 1 
apartment; but throne ſearching all round it, he could 
perceive no other door than that at e he entered, 
and where the en had been He then pro- 
ceeded to call Northerton en times by name; 
but not one anſwered; nor did this ſerve to any other 
purpoſe than to confirm the centinel in his terrors, 


who was now convinced that the volunteer was dead 


of his wounds, and that his ghoſt was come in ſearch 
of the murderer: he now lay in all the agonies of 
horror; and I wiſh with all my heart, ſome of thoſe 
actors, who are hereafter to repreſent a man frighten- 
ed out of his wits, had ſeen him, that they might be 
taught to copy nature, inſtead of performing ſeveral 
antic tricks and geſtures, for the entertainment and 
applauſe of the galleries. 

Perceiving the bird was own, at leaſt deſpairing 
to find him, and rightly apprehending that the „ 
of the firelock —— alarm the whole houſe, our hero 
now blew out bis candle, and gently ſtole back again 
to his chamber. and to his bans whither he would 

not have been able to have gotten undiſcovered, had 
any other perſon been on the ſame ſtair- caſe, fave on- 
- * one gentleman who was confined to his bed by the 
out; er before he could reach the door to his cham- 
ber, the hall where the centinel had been poſted was 
half full of people, ſome in their ſhirts, and others 


not half dreſt, all very earneſtly en of each 


Saher what was the matter 

The ſoldier was now found lying in the ſame place 
and poſture in which we juſt now left him. Several 
immediately applied themſelves to raiſe him, and ſome 
concluded him dead: but they preſently ſaw their 
miſtake; for he not onty ſtruggled with thoſe who 
laid their hands on him, but fell a roaring like a bull. 
In reakty, he imagined fo many ſpirits or devils were 
handling him; for his imagination being poſſeſſed 
with the horror of an apparition, converted every 


object he ſaw or in into e but 5 1 . 
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l length he was over · powered by Ca ws 
ber upon his legs, when candles being brought, and 
eeing two or three of his comrades preſent, he came 
a little to himſelf; but when they aſked him what 
Was the matter? be anſwered * Lam a dead man, that's 
all, I am a dead man, I can't recover it; I have 
«ſeen him.” What haſt thou ſeen, Jack?“ ſays one of 
the ſoldiers. * Why, I have ſeen the young. volunteer 
that was killed yeſterday. He then imprecated the 
moſt heavy curſes on himſelf, if he had not ſeen the 
volunteer, all over blood, vomiting fire out of his 
mouth and. noſtrils, paſs by him into the chamber 
where enſign Northerton was, and then ſeizing the 


en ſiga by the chroat, fly ay with him i in a chap of 


th under. 

This relation met with a gracious reception ene 
the audience. All the women preſent believed it firm- 
ly, and prayed Heaven to defend them from murther. 
Amongſt the men too, many had faith in the Rory; | 
but others turned it into deriſion and ridicule ; and a 
ſerjeant who: was preſent, anſwered very eooly 5 
* Young man, you will hear more of this for going 
« to ſleep and dreaming upon your poſt,” 

The foldier replied, © Lou may puniſh me if you 

« pleaſe, but. I was as broad awake as I am now; 
and the devil carry me away, as he hath the enſign, 

if I did not ſee the dead man, as I tell you, with 
© eyes as big and as fiery as two large flambeaux.” 
The commander of the forces, and the commander 


of the houſe, were now both arrived: for the form- ” 


er being awake at the time, and hearing the centinel 
| fire his piece, thought it his duty to riſe immediate - 
1y, though. he had no great apprehenſions of any 
miſchief; whereas the apprehenſions of the latter were 
much greater, leſt her ſpoons and tankards ſhould be 
upon the march, without having received ds ſuch 

orders from her. 
Our poor centinel, to whom the aht of this er 
was not much more welcome than the apparition, as 
he thought it, which he had ſeen before, again re- 
lated the dreadful ſtory, and with many additions of 
| por and fire: but he had the misfortune to 1 — e 
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the officer, though a very ** ous man, was free 
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ons; for 


es, having ſo lately 
left Jones in the condition we have ſeen, he had no 


fuſpicion of his being dead. As for the landlady, - 
though not over religious, ſhe had no kind of averfion 
to the doctrine of ſpirits; but there was a circum- 


Rance in the tale which ſhe well knew to be falſe, * 


: we ſhall-inforq the reader preſently. 


But whether Northerton was carried away in es 


| 75 or fire, or in whatever other manner he was gone; - 


it was now certain, that his body was no longer in 


cuſtody. Upon this occaſion, the lieutenant formed a 


concluſion not very different from what the ſerjeant is 
juſt mentioned to have made before, and immediately 


ordered the centinel to be taken priſoner, So that, 
by a ſtrange reverſe of fortune, (though not very 
uncommon in a Ses 8 the N W gr 
| eee 185 
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>E SI DE S the ſuſpicion of ſleep, the nennt 


harboured another, and worſe doubt againſt the 
poor centinel, and this was that of treachery : for as 


he believed not one ſyllable of the apparition, ſo he 


imagined the whole. to be an invention, formed only 


to impoſe upon him, and that the fellow had, in rea- 
lity, been bribed by Northerton to let him eſcape. 
And this he imagined the rather, as the fright appear- 
ed to him the more unnatural in one who had the 
character of as brave and bold a man as any in the 
regiment, having been in ſeveral actions, having recei- 


ved ſeveral wounds, and in a word, having behaved 
bimſelf always like a good and valiant ſoldier. 
That the reader, therefore, may not conceive the 


leaſt ill opinion of ſuch a perſon, we ſhall not delay a 
moment in reſcuing his character from the imputation 


yon this _ 
Mr 


- Mr Northerton han as we eee 


was fully ſatisfied with the glory which he had obtain; 


ed from this action. He had, perhaps, ſeen, or heard, 


or gueſſed, that envy is apt to attend fame. Not that 


I Would bere inſmuate, that he was heatheniſhly incli- 


ned to believe in, or to worſhip the goddeſs Nemeſis; 
ſor in fact I am convinced he never heard of her name. 
He was, beſides, of an active diſpoſition, and had a 
great antipathy to thoſe cloſe winter quarters in the 
caſtle: of Glouceſter, for which a juſtice of peace might 
poſſibly give him a billet. Nor was Ee moreover res 
from ſome uneaſy meditations on a certain wooden 
edifice, which [-forbear to name, in conformity to the 


opinion of mankind, who I think rather ought to ho- 


nour than to be aſhamed of this building, as it is, or 
at leaſt might be made, of more benefit to ſociety 
than almoſt any other public erection. In a word, to 
hint at no more reaſons for his conduct, Mr Norther - 
ton was deſirous of departing that evening, and nothing 
remained fer him but to contrive the Quomodo, which 
. e to be a matter of ſome difficulty. 

Now this young gentleman, though ſomewhat 
crooked. in his morals, was perfectly ſtrait in his per- 
ſon, which was extremely ſtrong and well made. His 
face too was accounted handſome by the generality of _ 
| women, for it was broad and ruddy, with tolerably : 
good teeth. Such charms did not fail making an im- 


preſſion on my Lag who had no little reliſh for 


this kind of beauty. She had indeed a real compaſ- 
fron for the young man; and hearing from the ſurgeon 
that affairs were like to go ill with the volunteer, the 
ſuſpected they might Hereafter wear no benign aſpe& 
with the enſign.” -Having obtained, therefore, leave 
to make him a vifit, and finding him in very me- 
lancholy mood, which ſhe contiderably heightened, 
by telling him there were ſcarce any hopes of the vo- 
lunteer's life, ſhe proceeded to throw forth ſome hints 
which the other readily and eagerly taking up, they 
ſoon came to a right underſtanding ; and it Was at 
length agreed, that the enſign ſliould, at a certain fig- 
00; aſcend the chimney, which Eros + very | 
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bon with that of the kitchen, he might there again let. 
| himſelf down; for which ſhe ſhould give | him an op- 
 portunity, by Leeping . the coaſt clear. 


But leſt our readers, of a different. complexion, 


ſhould take this occaſion. of too haſtily condemning; 
all compaſſion as a folly, and pernicious to ſociety, 
we think proper to mention another particular which 


might poſſibly have ſome. little ſhare in this action. 
The enſign happened to be at this time poſſeſſed of 
the ſum. of fifty pounds, which did indeed belong to- 


the whole company: for the. captain having quarrel- 


led with his lieutenant, had-entruſted the payment of. 
his company to the. enſign. This money, however, 
he thought proper. to depoſit in my landlady's hand, 

poſſibly by way of bail or ſecurity. that he would here 


after appear and anſwer to the charge againſt him; 


but whatever were the conditions, certain it is, that. 

ſhe had the money, and the enſign his liberty. 
The reader may, perhaps, expect, from the com- 

paſſionate temper of this good woman, that when ſhe. 


ſaw the poor centinel taken priſoner for a fact of 
which ſhe knew him innocent, ſhe ſhould immediate- 


ly have interpoſed in his behalf; but whether it was» 


that ſhe had already. exbauſted. all ber compaſſion in 


the above-mentioned inſtance, or that the. features of 


this fellow, though not very different from thoſe of. 


the enſign, could not raiſe it, I will not determine: 


but far from being an advocate. for the preſent pri- 
ſoner, ſhe urged his guilt to the officer, declaring: 
with uplifted eyes and hands, that ſhe would not. 
have bad any concern in the: eſcape of a murderer for 


all the world. 


Every thing was now once more quiet; and moſt. 
of the company returned again to their beds; but the. 


landlady, either from the natural activity of her diſ- 


poſition, or from her fear for her plate, having no. 


| ' propenſity to ſleep, prevailed with the officers, as they- 


were to march within little more than an hour, to. 
ſpend that time with her over a bowl of punch; 
Jones had lain awake-all this while, yy had heard. 


great part of the hurry and bultte that had paſſed, _ 
| of which he had now ſome curiolity to. know the: 


— 
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ore applied to his ben, which 
| twenty times-withour any effect; for 
my landlady was in ſuch high mirth with her com- 1 
pany, that no clapper could be beard there but her 
- own, and the drawer and the chambermaid, who were 
fitting together in the kitchen (for neither durſt be 
ſit up, nor the ly in bed alone) the more they heard 


tie bell ring, the more they were pods ee and- 821 e 
it were nailed down in their places. 


n el e of dt! the“ found 


| reached the ears of our good landlady, who preſently 


ſent forth her ſummons, which both her ſervants in- 
ſtantly obeyed. © Joe, ſays the miſtrefs, don't you 
hear the gentleman's bell ring? Why don't you go 
© up? © It is not my buſineſs,” anſwered the drawer, 
© to wait upon the chambers. It is Betty chamber- 


- © maid's ! If you come to that, ' anſwered the 


maid, it is not my buſineſs to wait upon gentlemen. 
«I have done it, indeed, ſometimes ; but the devil 
© fetch me if ever I do again, ſince you make your 
£ preambles about it.” The bell till ringing vio- 
Jently, their miſtreſs fell into a paſſion, ' and ſwore, 


if the drawer did not go up immediately, ſhe would 


turn him away that very 2 en, 6 1 you do, Ma- , 
© dam,” ſays he, I can't help it. I wen't do ano- 
„ther ſervants bulineſs She then applied herſelf 
to the maid, and endeavoured to prevail by gentle 
nieans: but all in vain, Betty was as inflexible as Joe. 
Both inſiſted it was not their buſineſs, and they would 
not do it. 
The lieutenant then fell a laughing. and ſaid, 
© Come, I will put an end to this contention; and 
then turning to the ſervants, commended them for 
their reſolution, in not giving up the point; but ad- 
ded, he was ſure, if one would conſent to go, che other 
would. To which propoſal they both agreed in an 
inſtant, and accordingly went up very lovingly and 


- - cloſe together. When they were gone, the lieutenant _ 
appeaſed the wrath 6f the landlady, by ſatisfying ber 


why they were both ſo unwilling to go alone. | 
They returned ſoon after; and acquainted their mi- 


| ſtreſs, that the fick JE Was io far from being 
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. dead, that he ſpoke as heartily as if he: was well; 
and that he gave his ſervice to the captain, and ſhould. 
de very glad of the favour of n. him before he: 
marched. 
The good Be enen immediately: complied- with: 
his deſires, and fitting down by his bed-ſide,: aer 
___quainted him with the ſcene which had happened be= © 
low, concluding with his intentions to make an exams. 
ple of the centinel. 
Opon this, Jones related to him the whole wank; . 
and earneſtly begged him not to puniſh the poor- lol 
dier, who, I am confident,” ſays he, is as innocent 
© of: the enſign's eſcape, as he is of forging ** lie, 
or of endeavouring to impoſe on you. | 
„ Wanne heſitated a few moments, and. then #4 
anſwered : + Why, as you have cleared the fellow of 
© one part of the charge, ſo it will be impoſſible to 
prove the other; becauſe he was not the only cen- 
tinel. But I have 4 good mind to puniſh: the raſcal 
© for being a coward. Yet who knows what effect 
© the terror of ſuch an apprehenſion may have ? ? and 
to ſay the truth, he hath always behaved well —_ 
an enemy. Come, it is a good thing to ſee any | 
of religion in theſe fellows; ſo I promiſe you 2 — 
ſhall be ſet at liberty when we march. But hark, 
the general beats. My dear boy, give me another 
buſs. Don't diſcompoſe or hurry yourſelf; bur 
remember the Chriſtian doctrine of patience, and 1 
warrant you will ſoon be able to do yourſelf ju- _ 
« ſtice, and to take an honourable revenge on the fel- 
low who hath injured you.” The lieutenant then 
— | departed, and Jones en to compoſe himſelf 5 
to relt. : 42 | 
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